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"Had no message oome to uc from the fonntainhead of trath, it 
were natural enough for eyerj indiyidoal to betake himself to hii 
own speculations. Bat a message has oome to ns, bearing on its 
foreh^d every character of authenticity ; and is it right, now, that 
the question of our &ith, or of our duty, should be committed to the 
capricious yariations of this man's taste, or that man*s fancy. Our 
maxim, and our sentiment 1 God has put an authoritatiye stop to idl 
thi& He has spoken, and the right or the liberty of speculation no 
longer remains to us. The question now is, not 'What thinkest 
thou? * In the days of paean antiquity, no other question could be 
put ; and the wretched delusions and idolatories of that period let 
us see what kind of answer the human mind is capable ot makinff 
when left to its own guidance and its own authonty. But we call 
ourselyes Christians, and profess to receive the Bible as the direction 
of our faith ; and the only question in which we are concerned is 
* What is written in the law ? How readest thou ? ' The Bible will 
allow of no compromise. It professes to be the direotoxr <rf our 
faith and claims a total ascendancy over the souls and understand- 
ing of men. There is no way of escaping after this. We must 
brmg every thought into the captivity of its obedience ; and close as 
ever lawyer stuck to his document, or to his extract, must we abide 
by the rule and the doctrine which this authentio memorial of God 
sets before us 1 *' 

It is doubtful, whether histoiy can supply a purallel to the 
rapidity with which the conviction of the Israelitish origin of our 
people has spread through the great Empire, it is our privilege to 
own. In the space of ten or twSve years, it has developed from the 
initial stage to one of an intensely absorbing interest ; from being 
regarded by most as simply a romantic story, fitted to excite our 
wonder, and in some cases to provoke contemptuous derision : to one 
of logical form, and historiciEil demonstration. It has penetrated 
from the centre, to the most distant outposts of the Empire, and 
beyond ; finding in every comer an intelligent acceptance of its 
forcible arguments. It has literally taken hold of the people, and by 
them has been carried in all directions, and proclaimed in almost 
every city, town, and village owned by the British race. Thoughtful 
men and women, of all creeds, and in all climes, have applied their 
powers of reason to the examination of its claims ; in most of which 
cases, the result has been an acknowledgment that the evi^^ence 
presented demands their confidence. The testimony of most diligent 
and careful students being generally to this effect, ''It is more 
difiicult to reject, than to accept," " The more we read, the more 
carefully we look into the facts of the case, placinfr historv and 
prophecy side by side, the more forcibly do we teei the convincing 
mfinence of its claims." So that there are tens of thousends who 
firmly beUeve that the British people are none other than the 
descendajits of the ancient Israelites^the seed of the Great Hebrew 
Patriarch, the ** Friend of God«*'— that ihej are the people who, 
together with the Jews, are to inherit the edbume 'gtoi^wL^ \ftciBsSaKJi^ 
of Sacred Soiiptare, 



IV. 

Already an extensive literature has been produced in propagation 
of the question, and by the enthusiasm of advocates may be seen in 
. all dii'ections, rangine In size from the leaflet to the respectable-sized 
volume. Amongst those who have embraced the views thus pro- 
mulgated, are to be found men of no mean calibre— men of thought- 
ful, devout, and reverential character — men whose love of, and 
deference to, the teachings of the Bible cannot be for a moment 
questioned — men who ktiow the saving power of the death of Jesus 
Christ. Amongst them may be found men who have established 
their reputation in literary and scientific circles, in such a manner 
that time shall not for centuries be able to efface their mark from the 
pages of history, and these have lent their aid in the establishment 
of this matter ; while many who are young in literature, as well as in 
the harness of this debate, give promise of becoming men valiant for 
the truth. 

Organisations have been established in many important centres, 
for the purpose of " procuring and circulating such information as is 
calculated to lead to the development and recognition of the fact 
that the British nation is identical with the ancient kingdom of 
Israel ; by propagating the mutual study of the historic and prophetic 
truths bearing on the question ; by meetings for discussing the 
topics involved ; by public lectures, and by such other means as may 
from time to time be deemed prudent.'' Much good work is being 
done by the influence of such societies, through the enthusiastic 
manner in which they press the vital importance of the question 
upon the attention of the public mind. 

It would, however have been .out of the natural order of things, 
had 8 movement like this not raised an amount of strong opposition, 
and sarcastic or derisive ridicule. There has always been a class of 
men who have "thought they did God service" by opposing any 
kind of teaching which seemed to them contrary to tneir view of 
things as they should be. Where men have been " trained in a cer- 
tain school of thought," that is, have allowed themselves to be led 
into the belief that only within the boundaries of a certain line of 
arguments, or set of dogmas, is it possible for the gem called truth to 
lie ; and have been contented for years to acknowledge the professors 
of this school the only real custodians of that essential treasure, it is 
not the least surprising that they should be reluctant to depart from 
their ancestral traditions, and scholastic dogmas ; or that they should 
raise a cry of alarm on observing thousands diverging from those 
" time-honoured paths," and striking out across new fields, and 
through more invigorating pastures. Our departure from the long- 
acknowledged paths of theologians and historians, has been the signal 
, for an attack &om both these companies, each class endeavouring to 
maintain the reputation of its own particular school, and vying with 
each other in the sore things they could say about us. They have 
on each side, it may be presumed, by this time produced the most 
powerful objections to our arguments that can be discovered or 
invented ; and our duty is either to refute them or accept the defeat. 

The object of the following chapters, is to meet those efforts 

which have b^n made tp show our matter and mode of argument, 

defective and false. Every subject which is worth believing is worth 

defending. How much more so is a subiect of divine prophecy aiid 



divine rule in the earth. If we have good solid reasons for believing 
that we are in very fact, the people whom Jehovah has promised to 
bless so richly above all other nuniUes on the-earth, are we not highly 
censurable if we do not endeavour to awaken oar fellow citizens and 
joint heirs in the same noble privileges, to a knowledge of the exalted 
position we are called upon in the mercy of God to occupy ? Still 
more, then, is it incumbent upon us to challenge to the proof, those 
who deny our claims to a share in this special divine arrangement. 

The method adopted has not been so much that of brix^^g fresh 
arguments and new facts to bear upon the question — although the 
author has confidence that somethiDg fresh and probably original will 
appear in the statement, as well as in the. application, of faots drawn 
from various sources, in the chapters as they succeed one another ; 
but the desire has been to arrange, as nearly as possible, the most 
important objections in historical order, and then to deal with each 
one on its merits, showing — first, that it is futile as an adverse 
argument, and then, that in most cases, instead of being a weapon 
for our discomfiture, it is one in reality, when thoroughly under- 
stood, which can only contribute to our support. 

Whatever arguments may be brought against our claim to a 
Hebrew descent, none are foolhardy enough to challenge our state- 
ment in reference to Britain's present rank among the nations. 
Whether it be as we argue or not, that Britain now stands in the van 
by right of her inheritance in the Grand Charter of the Hebrew race, 

fiven to Abraham, there is no one conversant with contemporary 
istory who would deny that Britain is in every sense the Greatest 
Nation of this century. ' An admirable proof that it is so is furnished 
by " The Scale of the Nations," issued by Mr. Guest, of London, 
which shows at a glance the relative position of all the modem 
nations. In all the leading features of national energy Great Britain, 
with her colonies, is there shown to a demonstration to stand in the 
first rank. The object of this treatise is to show that this first rank 
can at the present time only be the lot of those who have Abraham 
to their father. 

In sending this little book upon its mission, 1 do not presume to 
suppose that others have not thoroughly met the objections of our 
opponents ; but my opinion is, that such an arrangement as I have 
endeavoured to provide, somewhat in the form of a handbook of 
objections and answers, was much required in the prosecution of our 
great work ; and I send it forth, convinced that my effort will be 
acceptable to advocates of our cause, as well as to thousands 
who are inquiring their way. 

There being a possibility that some well-disposed, yet withal 
critical, although, peradventure, not carefully-read persons in this par- 
ticular branch of study, may confer upon my little volume the honour 
. oi a notice in the columns of the general press as well as in that 
' division of the fourth estate more strictly devoted to religion ; I 
have but one favour to ask, which indeed in justice I might claim. 
It is simply this, " Pleade be sure you have read my book before you 
• venture on an opinion ".; such a course will enable you to be fidr in 
your remarks ; and so you may avoid being charged in the language 
of Cicero, " Damnant quod non intdUgftiiit.^* 
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CHAPTER L 



WHY WB SHOULD C0N8IDBB IT. 

" I am 80 fnUy convinced ci the right, the duty, and the advantage! of free 
Inquiry in every department of human study, as to oe Jealous of every attempt on 
the piurt of hoMefS of opinions generaUy entertained by any party in the 
Qiurch, to bear down innovations by a charge of heterodoxy, even when that 
charge is sustained b> honoured names and by established prejudices.**— 
Dr. W. H, aumeU, 

With DO remark are the advocates of Britain's Israelitish origin 
more familiar than the objection, " What rood can come of studying 
this subject ? ** '< Is it of any practical vedue ? " " What good can it 
do ns 7 '' The questions are quite proper, and the spirit which they 
manifest is laudable. And in entering upon the discussion of this 
matt«r in these pages, it is perhaps prudent to spend a little time over 
a few thoughts suggested by the questions put ; while at the same time 
it may clear the way, by preparing the minds of those who have 
not previously read upon the subject, for what is to follow ; aad 
may also stimulate those who are already conversant with the 
proH and coiw of the argument to still further energy. Bvery topic 
must have its special reasons for claiming the time and consideration 
of men who have many other things to occupy their attention, and 
for presuming to call upon the generally careless to take an interest 
in its particular views of life and its surroundings. The reader 
is therefore invited to peruse these followiog projpositions that he 
may judge as to the merits of our claims for attention. 

1st. It is an intereHing and prqfitable liktofic study » "History 
is science teaching l^ experience." History is always a delightful 
source of instruction. More especially if the particular line followed 
np lies through a period and a people not generally known. In 
such a case the characters and events are fresh to us, and, therefore, 
arrest the attention more thoroughly, and give more pleasure by their 
perusal. Besides, from an educational poiot, these same facts carry 
with them a very ccmsiderable importance, for much of our education 
is the proper study of history and a knowledge of historical events. 
No man is considered educated who is ignorant of the chief events of 
Grecian, Boman, and modem history ; much less is any man an 
accomplished scholar who cannot speak of Bgypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Carthage, Israel, and other important ancient states, ibid so we 
argue, from an educational view, any subject which leads the mind 
into a minute and careful examination of history is one of profit, 
and cannot fail to be of an intensely interesting nature. This par- 
ticular qnestioD, is based to a large degree on a connection of 
hisfeorical events with one another into a sacceadTQ whoV« \ VDii 
Izom their natnie it ia hnpoaeible to produce tlbiB lesolt ^VtbnoX 



2 WHY WE SHOULD 

threading our way through some of the most interesting periods of 
the world's history. But it requires application, and a determination 
to discriminate between things which differ, and to observe things 
which agree. To follow out the historic phase of the question 
requires patience, perseverance, and purpose ; that is, if we are 
going to make the examination a matter of our own thorough 
satisfaction, it demands work and time. But if we are only in quest 
of superficial information, and desire at first only to learn the 
probabilities of the case, this question is replete with episodes of 
interest and delight. 

We are at an early stage of the inquiry introduced to the 
grandeur of the old Assryian Empire. We cannot pass through the 
annals of that nation without penetrating into its mighty city 
Nineveh, and observing the gigantic monuments of its ancient 
greatness, the grandeur of its palaces, the stateliness of its halls, 
the strength of its fortresses, and admiring the prowess of its 
defenders. Therein we see the skill of its architects, the wisdom 
of its builders, the sumptuousness of its princes, and the military 
genius of its heroes. While the walls of those palatial residences 
which have survived the destructiveness of ages, supply us with 
information of many national adventures ; of war and of (Uplomacy. 
We proceed thence, and visit the great city Babylon, the city of 
gold, the capital of the Empire, which owned the renowned monarch 
Nebuchadnezzar as its sovereign, and there again we are met with the 
most surprising marvels of art, as well as records of human life which 
must awaken the soul of the most lethargic to animation and inquiry. 
We are called upon to traverse mountain and plain, to cross river, 
lake, and sea, and through them all trace the footsteps of men, while 
we stand at times in mute surprise at the strange occurrences with 
which we are brought into contact. We visit the scenes of battle, we 
see the rivers of blood as they fiow from the fields of the slain, we 
pass by the little hamlet reposing quietly at the foot of some sweet 
valley, and see the swains at work in the fields, the matrons about 
their domestic duties, the children frolicking with each other as the 
lambs skip, and the steeds gambol on the hill side. We come upon 
the &mine-stricken countzy and behold the gaunt forms of the 
dead and dying ; and, anon, we wade through the meadows of plenty 
and are gladdened with the happy prospect of Nature's fruit- 
fulness, and yet again the picture grows dark as we enter another 
country and find weeping and mourning, distress pressed down by 
tyranny, and mibcry increased by Boman cruelty. Children are torn 
from parents and put to death in a manner too exquisite for the 
cruelty of a savage monster, while the restrained parents, in full 
knowledge of the horrid brutality of their civilized tormentors, are 
racked with anguish and ineffectual resentment. Through scenes 
like these, and of a more varied kind, we promise the devotee of 
history to guide him, if he will follow up this subject of many 
complexions. He will find it neither monotonous nor onin- 
structive. 

But beyond these thoughts it is a search into the wanderings 
of our own ancestors. That they did wander is a truth ; whence 
they commenced those wanderings is the point reqoiring settlement 



CONSmBR IT. 8 

It is desirable in an^ case that we should have all the knowledge 
possible on this point. For ages men have been contented to 
suppose oar nation to have sprung from a most heterogeneous mass, 
that we are a conglomeration of all sorts, and that no particular 
&mily can be sure of who were its ancestors beyond the era of their 
occupation of Britain. No subject gives more encouragement to look 
into this matter, nor has any other class of writers collected so 
much information, and classified so many facts and authenticated 
events bearing upon it as have our advocates, but the work is not 
yet complete. Many ancient documents of Ireland, England, and 
other places have not been thoroughly searched, and they have yet 
to tell their part of the story. But this one side of the question 
alone imparts to it an interest of no common nature. The great 
debate as to which of the three great families of the earth we belong 
to, is not settled by the methods of philology and ethnography, 
common to those who are deemed scientific explorers in those regions 
of thought, and we invite interested men of candour to follow the 
scheme our writers advocate, and judge of its appropriateness. 

2nd. If our vietos are correct^ then our national inheritance lies 
revealed in the question. Every patriot has a deep interest in his 
nation's future, yet none has been able to see a decade in advance 
of his own day. No man, however observant, has been able to tell 
his country's future. Although many have been prepared to die that 
that future might be creditable to their successors, and honourable 
to their ancestors, yet all before them was dark uncertainty. Every 
man who has the well-being of his countiy at heart looks forward 
•to what it tnay yet become — ^to the honour of its name, and the 
extent of its commerce, as well as to the comfort of its inhabitants. 
But there is only one guide, by the help of which we are able to 
scan the nature of the events still future, and by its aid our subject 
is looked upon by us, as giving a clear and authoritative insight into 
the future career of our people. It has been the ambition of the 
rulers of every empire to secure the dominancy of the whole world. 
All in the past have failed and come to ruin. There is one to-day 
more ambitious of that great honour than any other, and efforts are 
made by it every year to make sure its progress towards that 
enviable goal, and the world, wilfully unconscious of the bold 
design, makes at present little resistance. But He who rules in 
heav^i and earth has this great honour in keeping as the birthright 
of one, on whom he will bestow it in his own good time, and we do 
not believe that one to be Russia. It is the birtbrisht of Israel, and 
of none else. If Russia be Israel then it is Russia's, and if Britain 
shall prove to be Israel, then British people are the inheritors of this 
great and divinely given honour, and to them also belong the 
privileges and blessings promised to the chosen nation of Jehovah. 
Ibis point may be most satisfactorily settled by the study of the 
subject of this book, and is therefore a potent reason why we should 
urge a careful examination of this system of studying the records of 
the ages past and future. 

3rd. It unifies our plans of Biblical interpretation. One great 
desideratom of our |>eriod is to have oar Bible iei\i«^«^ c& >^^ 
divene and imtagonistio syatemB of interpretation, To 7QiQ0[^l «aA 
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enqniring minds nothing is more perplexing than the contradictions 
of works prof easing to be **aids to the study of Scripture." One 
class of writers, whose names for scholarship and criticism stand 
deservedly high in general repute, we find most conclusively arguing 
for one set of doctrines, while on laying aside their ponderous and 
interesting volumes we take from our book shelves those of another 
class not less famous, which we find are diametrically opposed to 
those we have just perused, and after following their pages for some 
time we are bewildered by the cogency of the arguments produced 
in opposition to those we had before thought well arranged and 
logically worked out, and we feel almost confounded as we miJce an 
effort to decide between the two contending schools : and unless we 
become the prejudiced partizans of the one or the other, we are 
compelled to lay them both aside and take the Bible as its own 
interpreter. Nor is there anything which serves the schools of 
sceptical critics more than this rivalry, and sometimes abusive 
opposition, among the defenders of the Bible, as the sure word of 
God. Any system, therefore, which professes to go between the 
rivals, casting a fresh light upon passages which have been 
the cause of this disunion, thereby dissipating the illusions of error, 
and setting forth the truths of the Bible in harmonious agreement, 
must possess claims of a superior nature, at least to an impartial and 
thorough investigation. 

4th. No other system so clearly defines JeJiovah's purpose m 
history and prophecy. In every department of the physical universe 
plan and purpose are evident. We find none of the works of 
creation out of harmony, or devoid of design and adaptability. 
All things are perfect — ^whether we refer to the mighty systems of 
worlds travelling in their allotted spheres, or speak of the tiny 
insect whose existence is but for a day. If then in the creation He 
has made everything so wondrously complete and beautifully 
adapted to its purpose, we should expect to find human history 
bearing the same stamp of divine formation and wisdom. Shall 
history then be without purpose? May we suppose there is no design 
in its development ? Has man merely a haphazard course to run ? 
Or is there a well-defined goal in which the whole aggregate of 
human events shall ultimately be consummated ? Our answer is the 
afi&rmative of the last question . All the changes in the historic 
kaleidoscope are but the movements toward this great summation. 
But we may search hopelessly through all other systems, for a plan 
by which we could follow out this divine purpose to a satisfactory 
issue. They pass it by negligently, as if they supposed that now 
Gk)d took no notice of nations as such, and dealt only with individual 
persons. But still the great scheme revealed in the Bible is one of 
national choice as well as individual interest. Each man is 
responsible directly to the Author of his being, and is directly 
interested in Ms own salvation by the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus ; 
yet the grand purpose of God's dealing with the human race is on 
the plan of nations. He has chosen one race as his special people, 
and although they are now unknown as such, although there is now 
an apparent blank in their national Jehovah-blessed history, during 
which the Lord is choosing out from the inhabitants of the 
world, members for his Ohuich— the Lamb's Bride,— yet when that 
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gatfaeriag has been aooompUdied— when the Ohnroh has come to 
matoriiy — then tiie natloxial life of Jehoyah's people shall be 
lesomed. In these thin^ we perceiye histonr and prophecy in 
heantifal agreement. Starting with the words of Jehovah when he 
selected Abraham as the fountain-head of his chosen race, we follow 
on down the stream of time, and disoorer prophecy folfilled in 
history to onr own day, through a certain people whose present 
position in the commercial, political, and social affairs of the world 
18 in exact keeping with the prophetic description of Isreal on the 
eve ot her restoraticm to divine favonr, and into possession of the 
Fatherlfloid. In this review of history we find the most striking 
counterpart of the prophetic page. 

6th. There cannot be a more effective weapon of offence or defence 
agamsi ecepHciem, The Bible has for the last eighteen hundred years, 
been assailed by those who have presumed to deny its Divine inspira- 
tion. In its defence thousands of volumes, large and small, have 
been written, and yet the opposition is not silenced or satisfied ; but 
once let this question be settled, and there cannot possibly be found 
one excuse for unbelief in the Divine origin of our Scriptures. The 
marvellous way in which prophecy is seen to dovetail with history, 
puts the objections of scepticism, at once and for ever, out of place. 
If for no other reason than this, the question demands a thorough and 
reverent consideration. It may, of course, be argued that Christianity 
is its^ an evidence of its own origin being from God, and that the 
history of the Jews is another argument vmich cannot be set aside ,* 
but we know that the opponents of inspiration find methods of com- 
bating, to their own satisfaction, the facts urged in favour of these 
two propositions ; and in no age have they boasted of success more 
confidently than during the present. But let us once find Scripture 
fulfilled in the manner for which we contend, and opposition must 
cease. We not only bring out some of the most striking fulfilments 
of prophecy, but we relieve certain passages of Scripture from 
ambiguous, and even unnatural interpretations, and find a meaning 
in them in exact conformity with the language employed by the seer ; 
and in very many cases, these are the very passages over which 
sceptics have lingered so long, and by the aid of which they have 
desdt many serious blows at the defenders of the Bible. By removing 
this ambiguity, and in its place supplying a plan, showing the clearest 
harmony through the Divine scheme of human affairs, we are able to 
bring the most direct evidence of the hand of God in history. From 
Adam onward we can see the general unfolding of one grand pur- 
pose, in the events which make up the sum of human life on the 
earth ; and by taking this as the basis of interpreting yet unfulfilled 
prophecy, we can see the completion of that purpose in the glorious 
time, not now far in the distance, of the future. The power of our 
arguments has already been acknowledged by many who bad, before 
seeing them, been strong-minded partisans of scepticism. Many 
have reason to thank God for the light brought to bear on Divine 
truth by 6ur plan of showing the beautiful harmony existing between 
the Book of Prophecy and the records of history. But the uncon- 
sidered opposition which we meet with from within the circle ot 
the Chnrdi is of the most discouraging natore, as weW. sa \MAn^ >ik<^ 
most powerfnl check on the progresa of our good ^oik. TboB come{& 
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chiefly from the clergy, who seem to be too well satisfied with things 
as they are, to move themselves for the sake of looking seriously into 
any fresh thoughts that may be advanced in favour of a simpler 
apprehension of Jehovah's dealings with man. There is nothing 
simpler, or more beautifully perfect, than the evangelical word of 
the Gospel, no Divine truth enforced with more care and affectionate 
entreaty than salvation by Jesus Christ. Thank God we live in an 
age when Gk)spel light is clear and bright, and is heralded by many 
an honoured harbinger. But still the general notions of God's plan 
of man's recovery from sinful degradation to more than Eden's 
blessedness, are confused and contradictory ; and this is the branch of 
Biblical study to which our investigations more particularly tend. 

6th. If we are Israel, Ood has told us tJiat he wUl he inquired of by 
us f to do these things for us. Many good Christians have the notion 
that if we are Israel all the good promises will come, whether we 
bestir ourselves in the matter or not. That our interest, our study, 
our solicitude and our prayers in this matter can be of no avail, 
" because " they say, ^* if God has determined to do these things for 
us, we can neither facilitate nor retard their accomplishment, they 
shall come whether we will or no." Scripture teaches us otherwise. 
God does not bless a careless and supine people. He sends his favours 
to the inquiring, thoughtful, expectant servants, to those who ask 
of Him, He gives bountifully, to those who ask not, He gives not : 
" And they shall say, this land that was desolate is become like the 
Garden of Eden ; and the waste, and desolate, and ruined cities, 

fenced and inhabited Thus saith the Lord God of 

Israel, / wUl yet be enquired of by the House of Israel to do it for them : 
I will increase them with men, like a flock." (Ezek. xxxvi 37.) 
This passage taken in connection with many others should show us 
that it is Israel's place to supplicate Jehovah on behalf of her restora- 
tion. It is to come about in answer to her prayer. And this shows 
that before it takes place Israel must have become aware of her 
origin, must have come to ** remember the rock whence Ehe was 
hewn, and the pit from which she was digged." Such cannot 
eventuate without search — without careful inquiry into historic 
records, and traditional lore. Israel must therefore search out her 
identity, must prove her title to the grand estate, which God has 
thus promised to restore to her ; and then present her claim clearly 
made out. If therefore the testimony of history, and the indications 
of prophecy, point out our nation as Israel, is it not right, is it not 
incumbent upon us, to make sure of our inheiitance, and claim it ? 
There is at present a powerful nation anxious to usurp it, without 
showing any claim, and without desiring bo possess any title to it 
beyond that of conquest. But only the one whose title is good, can 
ever possess that most covetable estate of the world. The less 
anxious we are, the more supine we show oureelves to be, the longer 
shall our possession be deferred, yet if we are Israel, we shall seek 
after it, we must inquire of the Lord to do it for us, and He will 
plant us on the mountains of Israel. The Kingdom can only be 
restored to Israel when Israel is prepared to receive it. But 
Jehovah has engaged that she shall become prepared. And even 
now many thousands of Britain's people in all corners of the earth 
are convinced of their heirship. 
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8th. " The Church " dispenscUhn isahoui to doM, and a new order 
qf things is impending. By almost the common oonseDt of prophetio 
stadento, the Second Advent of the Lord is believed to be at nand. 
At His coming, those who compose ^* the Charoh," the " Bride of 
Christ," shall l^ called away to the marriage supper ; and the Church 
shall have ceased to draw members from the children of men. The 
era of the Gospel shall then close, and a new system shall be ushered 
in, after, perhaps, a short transition period. Is there not good reason 
why we uiould xnake careful inquiry into such a stupendous subject 
as this 7 Then its only solution lies in the course pursued by our 
writers. They may not all see it, yet they are prepared for it, 
because they have tlie key. When the Church is withdrawn from 
the esurth Jehovah shall revert to his original plan of dealing with 
mankind through a nation, and not through a Church. Do not 
suppose that, by this, is meant that only people of one nation shall 
be among the saved or godly of that period — ^far otherwise. Never 
was there such an era of general godliness on the earth, as shall then 
ensue ; for a '* knowledge of Jehovah shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the deep." Those shall be the days in which evil shall 
disappear, and right^usness reign supreme. But the whole earth, 
and its inhabitants, shall be under the dominion of one race, and that 
race shall be under immediate Divine superintendence, and control . 
But all nations shall worship Jehovah. 

9th. After the rapture of the Saints, Israel, God's own chosen 
Nation^ slum he reinstated in Divine favour. And this reinstate- 
ment means, that Israel shall thenceforward for ever be God's special 
people ; and must be the centre of religious service and devotion . 
The people of that nation, although not exclusively blessed, shall be 
the immediate care of their Divine Protector, and all things must 
contribute to Uieir well-being. The Saints who are caught away to 
meet the Lord in the air, do not return to compose the inhabitants of 
Palestine. They become associated with Christ as the bride and the 
brid^;room ; and become no more identified with earUi*s history than 
the I^rd himself ; ^though in some way they are said to '* reign 
with Christ a thousand years," yet this is ^' a reigning with Christ" 
over some who are the subjects of His kingdom, not members of His 
body, as the members of the Church are. Christ, therefore, has a 
kingdom over which He shall reign, as well as a Church which shall 
reign with him. What, then, is this Kingdom? We know what the 
Church is: Israel restored is the Kingdom which shall on the 
Lord's return be made glorious in the earth ,* while all other nations 
shall be subject unto it, under the Great King. Here, then, is the 
kernel of the question : Does Britain stand as the representative of 
this Kingdom ? Is it the lot of our people to be called to this grand 
destiny ; or are we only OentHes whom at His coming the Lord shall 
judge with the severity of His indignation, for the continued 
rejection of His love and grace during Gospel times? Shall our 
people be among those upon whom His wrath shall be issued; or 
among those who are taken into His protection and Divine care ? If 
we are Gentiles, there is a severe chastisement in store for us. If we 
are Israel, there are blessings inexpressible awaiting us. 

Are not these some very good reasons why oni caieSxxV oX^j^uHioTv 
should be given to tbia question at whether we axe Isrcyd ot noltl 
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And aie thej not enough to show how rery Important the matter is ? 
Then the writer, hnmblj, yet anxiously, requests the reader to devote 
a serious and unprejudiced consideration to matters of fact and 
argument put forth in the followiug pages, that they may serve to 
lead the mind in the true direction for the elucidation of onr Nation's 
Origin and Destiny. 



THB RVV. DR. RONAB. 



CHAPTBR n. 

THB BEY. DR. BONAR IN US •* XRB MHE THB TBN TBIBBSr* 

'*Tlie tmt of tvMKreiring tlie bo«iidMrl« d nodrtd oninioB In rsUgton, it 
the ip^^Mtatt Impediment in the itaj of gaining MtistMtory knowledge o( Divine 

** No man's name ihoold shield him when he perrertf the truth."— PmmK. 

Amongst stadents of progheoy no man ia more deserredly 
popular— especially among the Scotch — than the Rev. Or. Horatins 
Bcmar. Breath mj parental roof, no man*8 name was oftener 
mentioned, with respect and aifection, than was his. His beautiful 
poetry on Scripture subieots had always been a pleasure to my 
imagination, and a delignt to my prophetic studies, while from his 
prose writings I have always derived instruction and food for thought. 
No wonder either that all this should be, although I have never Men 
on his side of the globe, and he has been ignorant of my existence ; 
for there are other ties of union, other means of acquaintance, than 
those of sensible intercourse. There is a community of thought and 
similarity of mental leaning which, perforce, draw minds into 
affectionate relations. But beyond this, he was more to my family 
than any such sentiment could suggest. He was almost the *' idol 
pastor" of my dear departed mother. It was he who first delighted 
ner soul with his eloquence, impregnated her mind with the Gospel 
of Life, and in his pastoral capacity won her heart for the Master, at 
the same time impressing upon her memory lines of affection, which 
time and distance failed to efface. He was always held up as the 
embodiment of a perfect minister of Christ, to a pure and faithful 
Church. It cot^ld not, therefore, be that I should do otherwise than 
also give him a place in my heart. He has always seemed to me to 
bear the untarnished character of a noble Christian. All I knew of 
him seemed to lend force to this opinion. As a minister amonor 
fellow ministers, he has always stood upon a high and distinguished 
platform ; as a preacher he has never waned in power and interest ; 
as a public man he has borne himself well before his counUymen. 
In his own department he has ever maintained a good reputation for 
scholarship and criticism. He has printed his name with a strong 
and steady hand on the scroll of ecclesiastical history, and has 
secured a conspicuous niche among the religious poets of the century. 
I have felt called upon to say these things of him, because otherwise 
I might be regarded as bearing to him a feeling of resentment, or at 
least of being unacquainted with the very excellent qualities of so 
prominent a man, because of the things I shall feel compelled to state 
regarding his very strange treatment of the arguments used in 
defence of our British Israel thesis. Of the venerable doctor I shall 
not wilfully say one slighting word, but shall merely deal carefully, 
and, if pooBible, dbaritably, with his repudiatioti ot Ihe \MJe&& ol VSd^ 
very interesting; heae&ouu, and important quesdou* "EVa T&Moai^t 
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and matter shall supply me with all the material for review, while he 
shall still remain dear to me as a Christiaii man, and a minister of 
that life-giving word of truth, as it is in Jesus the Saviour of our 
souls, the Lamb, the Head and Glory of the Church, and the 
Redeemer of His people Israel. 

'* Great truths are greatly ^on ; not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on t£e breath of summer dream ; 

But grasped in the struggle of the soul. 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 

Not in the general mart, *mid com and wine ; 

Not in the merchandise of gold and gems ; 
Not in the world's gay halls of midnight mirth ; 

Not 'mid the blaze of regal diadems. 

But in the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 
Wh^i the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 

Ploughs up the subsoil of the stacnant heart, 
And brings the imprisoned trutii-seed to ^e light." 

— Rev. Dr, H. Bonar, 
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CHAPTER m. 

''INVBNTBD BBSBMBLANGBS.** 

*' TbaA rUbag stonn ; it htf awKkenad me ; 

My dambering ipirit itartfl to life anew.** 

^Bonar, 

** Should tl^ good be evQ spoken oi throofl^ thine nnrigfateoin illenoef — ^^qMr. 

** Pre-judgment doees ite eyee and ears as Umg as poMible against doctrinet 
advene to its own settled convictions and practices. —I^Mm. 

The medium chosen by Dr. Bonar for circnlating his opinioni 
upon the question of the Hebrew parentage of the British people 
was the ** Sunday at Home," one of the organs of the Religious Tract 
Society, enjoying a most extensive patronage at home and abroad. 
If any one thought in connection with the publication of the article 
may be termed wise, it was the one which suggested the columns of 
the ** Sunday at Hornet" It was a stroke of policy. There are of 
course few magazines which would not be glad to puolish direct from 
the reverend doctor's pen, any article to which he did not deem it 
beneath his honor to subscribe his name. Consequently the number 
mentioned, was issued October, 1880, with the now famous article, 
''Are we the Ten Tribes 7* which is simply a negation from beginning 
to conclusion. It is a literary curiosity, and this becomes more remark- 
able because of the esteemed author's reputation. He is a man we 
cannot for a moment suppose capable of deliberately making a false 
statement, or even of knowingly misrepresenting any dogma or 
thesis. If, on the other hand, fairness, and pure impartiality could 
be expected of any man, one in our author's state, taking all his 
surroundings, would be looked upon as a most probable person. How 
then to account for many things in the article is a most abstruse 
problem, only to be solved by one chemical application within my 
experience, and it is a most unsatisfactory one to employ, conse- 
quently I hesitate to place it under obligation. 

The \ery first sentence is so remarkable for its display of, either 
a misconception of the matter, or a misrepresentation of the condition 
of things, that, were its author an ordinary, that is a less known, 
man it might be said of him that he had mistaken his subject— that 
he had been misinformed — that he had neglected to read the argu- 
ments and examine the facts presented in defence of the question. 
But how can we do this in the present case ? Dr. Bonar has proved 
himself to be a man of deep insight, a man of intellectual energy, of 
careful habits, of generally straightforward character, and a man 
well instructed npon matters in which he engages in debate. It is 
therefore most difficult to account for the doctor's attitude. It is all 
so unlike what his character seems to be in his works. He is of 
course an old man, and has probably run along his beaten pathway 
among the Prophets for so many years, that any otkex beVxig o>^«3i^ 
up by modem stadeots is disagreeable to him, He ^x»j& «o Vm^ 
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cherished the one line, that it has become part of his conception of 
the Divine purpose ; so intimately connected has he become with this 
pre-established view of prophetic truth, that he now shrinks from 
any interpretation which would in any way unsettle the system he 
has so L||^ inculcated. He has rashly, to some degree, or at least 
unwisel^come to look upon his views as the only possibly correct 
conception of the outline of future events. But even this would not 
justify him in making such a harsh statement about those who differ 
from him, and do not see with his eyes when they read historic 
pages. 

To charge any man, or set of men, with " inventing resemblances, 
or identifications,'' is only another method of saying that they are 
^*% set of impudent impostors, knaves, and unblushing liars." 
Surely this is most unbecoming in any man, whatever his case may 
be, whether bad or good. If Dr. Bonar believed be could bring 
arguments against these "supposed identifications," why is he 
content to soil his garments by casting dust, which the wind blows 
back upon himself 7 Why, if he is in the right, does he descend to 
indulge in railing accusations 1 Why does he not attempt to show 
wherein they have invented arguments which are contraiy to facts ? 
Why has he not attempted to make good his statement that, having 
invented tiiis large number of resemblances, &c., we, " in the absence 
of authentic history, or national tradition, rest our proof " on them 7 
Bnch an averment required some confirmation if he considered he 
was writing for the edification of thinking men ; but not a word of 
confirmation comes from his pen ; not one argument is put forth to 
show that he stands upon reasonable ground. He says it, and there 
is an end. Such is not controversy. I fear the doctor has fallen a 
victim to some chronic prejudice, or has permitted himself to become 
vexed with someone who bad the temerity to publish a supposition 
that "because the Rev. Dr. Bonar held such pronounced views 
regarding the second advent of our Lord Jesus, and his personal 
reign, as well as regarding the restoration of Israel to their own 
land in Palestine, he must necessarily be on the eve of embracing 
British Israel views.*' Not many months before the appearance of 
the article under review, some one did write such an opinion about 
Dr. Bonar, and it may have been that in a moment of resentful 
indignation, he gave way to his feeUngs and committed to paper the 
denial which found a place in the " Sunday at Home.'^ 

It is not, however, for us to inquire how the tirade came to be 
written. That it has been issued, and that it now operates powerfully on 
the minds of many who are not in the habit of working up questions 
for themselves, are facts and influences for us to meet and counteract. 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

NOAH'S PROPHBOY. 

*' Wladom will hear the matter out, and often by keenne«i of perception wiO 
find, in stnnge dieBfidse, the pradocn truth he ■edceth."— inf|i|Mr. 

*< We must not bring down the mi^^*^ of troth to our tMtei, but etorate our 
tastes to its majesty. We must reyert to original principles and impressiona.** 
—Lf, BeecL 

** Troth to my treasore."— Z>r. Carton. 

"Noah'B prophecy stands ont clear and sharp with its threefold 
ethnology. Snem, Ham, and Japhet are the roots of the nations, and 
Ghod has kept them distinct ; let ns beware of confounding them* 
History tells ns that onr pedigree is to be traced to Ja^et The 
modem discoveries in ethnology confirm this b^ond a donbt. 
Eastern monuments, whether Assyrian or Egyptian, tell ns the same 
story." 

In this case, as in others, Dr. Bonar is yeiy bold and anthori- 
tatiye. His assertion admits of no qualification. That God has, 
according to Noah's prophecy, l^ept the three divisions ot the human 
race separate and clearly distinct from each other, all through history 
from Babel till now. Such is the good doctor's position. That m 
spite of all the aimless wanderings, all the deliberate migrations, and 
all the captivities of the nations, still the three races are to-day as 
distinct and separate as ever thc^ were. Shemites have not mixed 
with Japhetites, nor the Hamites with either. Supposing we admit 
all this. What then ? Does that destroy our argument? Do we 
take the three original families of the race and confuse them as ilie 
tickets in a ballot box 7 Verily that would be the exact thing to 
destroy our claim to having found Israel. We have not made our- 
selves particular about the lines of Japhet and Ham. We have 
allowed them to wander where they plesMed, into whatever lands they 
desired, and have contented ourselves with following the family of 
Shem, in whatever way it has pleased the ** God of Shem'* to lead 
l^em. We have- traced them from their source throuph devious paths 
and painful situations, but never into an inextricable commingling 
with either Ham or Japhet. But where we have gone astray from 
the doctor's highway is in that we have found the Shemites in 
countries where he seems to think only Japhetites have a right to 
dwelL 

He evidently believes that from the first, Jehovah apportioned 
certain parts of the earth's surface to each of these three mnilies of 
mankind, and set up an impassable barrier, so that the one could not 
by any means trespass on tne grounds of the other. Each one had 
an estate at his own, and dared not step one pace beyond it, lest he 
should fall into his neighbour's indignant hands, and be instantly put 
to death I The matter was not to be looked at in quite so stem a 
light as that AlHiough the races were to be distinct, the words of 
Noah show that a very dose intimaov would exist \)Q!twQt5ii^«oi. 
They were not to be alwajB enemies, but their cbiet o'baxliC^ie3^&^<^ 
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was to be that of friendliness. They were not destined by Jehovah 
to be for ever in fatal antagonism, but were to exist in terms of 
reciprocal interchange and domestic associations. Let us consult 
this most ancient ethnological prophecy. 

Gen. iz., 25, 26, 27, " And he (Noah) said * Cursed be Canaan ; a 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.* 

** And he said, ' Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan 
aliall be his servant.' 

" ' God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.' " 

It must be patent to everyone that this defines no territorial 
boundaries. Places no wall or insurmountable obstacles in the wav 
of intercourse between the races of ihe three sons of Noah. Ham is 
moreover not even mentioned ; it is only the younger son of Ham 
whose name is noticed. What then are we to conclude concerning 
the other sons of Ham. Where do they go? This *< el^nologicu 
prophecy " makes no provision for them. We may, of course, presume, 
ana that logically, that if the children of Japhet and of Shem are to 
remain separate and distinct, so the children of Ham must also be a 
separate people. But all this will not make out Dr. Bonar's case ; 
for in wluit sense ib Canaan to be the servant of Shem, unless he is 
closely associated with him? Does it not really mean that the 
descendants of this man should be the underlings among the nation 
of Shem ? It does not seem to imply that Canaan sho^d become a 
nation, and in a national capacity contribute to the support of the 
people of Shem. In Smith's *^Dictionaiy of the Bible ' the words 
of Noah are thus translated. — 

" And he said. 

Cursed be Canaan. 

A slave of slaves shall he be to his brethren. 

** And he said. 

Blessed be Jehovah, 6k>d of Shem, 

And let Canaan be their slave ! 

May God enlarge Japhet ; 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shem ; 

And let Canaan be their slave." 

The notion of territorial separation receives no support from this 
— ^less, if possible, than from the authorised version. They simply 
stand before us in a social relation, and in the particular place of 
their relation to Jehovah. One thing very prominent in both readings 
is that Jehovah is particularly *<the God of Shem." There is a 
spedal relationship between God and Shem which does not exist in the 
cases of the other two. Already the choice of a special people had been 
made by God, and Shem was their father. Let this be borne in 
mind when we read of Israel in the far off land of her banishment. 
When we come to consider the prophecies bearing upon her conversicm 
prior to her return from " the countries whither G(xl had driven her" 
oecanse of her sins against Him ; and when we consider the natore 
of the missionaiy work among the Gentiles. In some special manner 
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we must find Jehovah to be the Qod of Shem — the Semite people. 
But we do not find that it is only within certain geographical limita 
that He is to remain tme to them. This is not a matter which con- 
tinues, or ceases to exist, on condition of their faithfalness, hot 
becaose the *' purposes of Qod stand sare," and becaose the *' gifts 
and callings of God are without repentance." He has purposed to be 
the God of Shem, and will not fail in carrying it out. 

Not only is this the plain meaning of the words, but their 
repetition implies something more, and indicates that much notice 
should be taken of the statement. It is by most supposed that the 
** Dweller in the tents of Shem'* is Japhet, but how would this 
square with Dr. Bonar^s notion of absolute, and continued separation. 
Japhet and Shem must not come into such close contact, tney must 
live apart by themselyes — eren if they should dwell in the same city 
they must not live under the same roof. Tet the common view it 
the passage is that '* Japhet is to come and liye in the tents of Shem/* 
This clashes with the doctor's views of their mode of life ; and how 
shall we get rid of it ? Most easily by our arguments. The passage 
has nothing to do with Japhet livmg in Shem's tents. The Rer. &• 
Marriott, M JL, in his Haras Prophetknz, gives the following as his 
translation of the two verses : — 

** Blessed (be) Jehovah, the Gkxi of Shem ; and Canaan shall be 
servant unto them." 

" Gk)d shall enlarge Japhet, and shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be servant unto them." 

This shows the meaning to be that Jehovah was to be He who 
should dwell in the tents of Shem. And how incomparably more fit 
is the thought suggested b^ this reading than by the otiier. Is it not 
according to all our religious notions most beautifully in harmony, 
that the people^s God should dwell among them ? Is not that the 
Bible idea of God, as the special help, protector, and friend of his 
people 1 As David exclaimed, *< What nation is there that hath God 
so nigh unto them?" Is it not also the same as the promise 
of the ascending Saviour, when he gave comfort to the hearts 
of his disciples he was leaving in a world of sin and wickedness — 
" Lo I am with you, even unto the end of the world " ? What we 
require is a Ood with us, an ever-present Divine Father, dwellinff in 
us, and being recognised and loved in our families. It is only when 
we are in tins state of loving relationship to God that we can be said 
to be truly religious. We require a God who will *' never leave us, 
never forsake us." Such was the God of Shem, such is the God of 
the British — of ChristiMiity. 

So that although Dr. Bonar's theology would separate his 
doctrine and ours, sml his real sentiments and ours are agreed. His 
tiieology would have Japhet and Shem living in the same tents. His 

grivate opinions, however, will not allow it, and when for a moment 
e forgets his school, he is our companion, though strange to find, he 
thinks at the same time that it is our doctrine he is demolishing 
instead of his Church's. We do not believe in Japhet bein^ the 
inhabitant of the tents of Shem, Dr. Bonar denies the possibihty oiE 
sDchathmg taking place, averring that it wonld\)ea^o\e^\i<»i^ 
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€k)d*fi plan of htiman govemment, so W6 agree. We quite believe 
that Japhet and Shem are not fused into one common lot ; they are 
yet in uod's view separate and distinct, and have yet to fulfil the 
greater part of their mission, at least this is most certainly so in 
respect to Shem. 

As a specimen of how contradictory men can be in dealing with 
a subject like this, a good example occurs in Dr. M^CauiSand's 
'< Builders of Babel." On pages 135—136 he writes, " The Japhetite 
has been pouring forth his forces irresistibly throughout the world, 
absorbing all the other races of mankind with whom he comes in 
contact ; but the Semite has preserved his individuality through all, 
not only in his own well-defined country, but even when, driven out 
by the decree of the Almighty, he has, in fulfilment of his predicted 
destiny, been dwelling in the tents qf Japhet for generations. Where, 
in all the prophecies referring to the destiny of the Semite, c%n this 
writer of learned and interesting books lay his finger on such a strange 
and little known one ? If men could only try to be faithful to the 
Word of God, and refrain from prostituting its beauty and integrity 
to Hieir own purposes, how different might be the result of their 
efforts in its favour upon the minds of men I But how futile must 
such attempts prove when such men as Dr. M*Cansland can twist a 
prophecy to suit either side of a question, at their own devious will. 
There might be some excuse for him speaking of Japhet dwelling in 
the tents of Shem — as he does when it suits his purpose to do so, as in 
the following sentence from page 141 — *^ Since that time (the death 
and resurrection of Christ) the Japhetite has, in the predictive 
language of the Patriarchs, been dwelling in the tents of Shem,** 
because of the first appearance of the prediction ; but for him to 
reverse the order of it, and represent ^' Shem as dwelling in the tents 
of Japhet," and afterwards to show that he is aware of the action, is 
So unmir and imprudent as to be beyond excuse, to be in fact most 
reprehensible, thoroughly weakening, indeed destroying, his value as a 
trustworthy witness in other matters, almost nullifying the effect of 
his book as a vindication of the truth of Scripture. 

The general view taken of this prediction is that for a time (t.e.) 
during tne Mosaic, or Old Testament Dispensation, the descendants 
of Shem shoidd be the chosen race for the purpose of receiving the 
Divine communications, on which the true religion of man should be 
founded, and that after the advent of Messiah, the Japhetite race was 
to supplant the Semite. As it is commonly put, " Japhet was to 
enjoy the privileges of Shem," and bear " onward the biiner of the 
true faith, which was taken from the hands of the outcast Semite." 

Does not this present a chaotic confusion worthy only of men 
who having no satisfactory conception of the statement before them, 
are nevertheless determined to have some sort of an explanation 
of it, which must of necessity come out in accordance with the 
warped state of their knov^ledge in reference to the matter 7 If the 
pri^eges of Shem are to become the rights of Japhet, then they are 
not in anywise the " Privileges of Shem." If the God of Shem is also 
as emphatically the God of Japhet, then the distinction made in the 
passage ceases to be a *< distinction," for there is no difference ; and 
n Shem is to dwell in the tents of Japhet, and Japhet to receive a 
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Nciproeatioii of hospitalitj, and to dwell in the tents of Sbem, then 
there eeaMS to exist any kind of differenoe between them« 
The pririlege of the one simply becomes tha inheritance of the other, 
and the force of the " grand ethnological prophecy " is reduced to a 
meaningless speech. 

It is impossible to force this passage into a harmonioas reading, 
if we endeaTonr to make it mean that Sie one peopie ihdU dwell in the 
kabitatione of the other. We must take the 27th verse as conveying 
a doable blessing, or prediction, one to each of the favoured races, 
Shan and Japhet. Jnst let as repeat the words, *' €k>d shall enlarge 
Japhet, and he nhatt dwell in the tents of Shem." The verb " dwelr' 
is governed, not by the noon ** Japhet,** bat by the noon " Jehovah.** 
He gave the ptondse of enbirgement to Japhet, bat that of personal com" 
muS&n to Bhem. Otherwise Shem was left without any blessing, for 
neither of the previous verses convey a blessing to Shem, but only 
announce Jehovi^ as "the God of Shem.*' If then Jehovah was in 
particular the Qod of Shem, why should the only promise uttered 
have reference to Japhet 7 I am inclined to read the passage thus : — 

"Let Jehovah enlarge Japhet ; 

And let Him dwell in the tents ef Shem ; 

And let Canaan be servant unto them.** 

Such a reading is quite in harmony with the demands of the 
original, and removes all difficulty from the way of a clear and 
satisfactory interpretation of the text For then history itself is a 
BoflBcient comment upon it, showing its absolutely literal fulfilment. 
Japhet has been most extensively " enlarged,** while only in the 
" tents odE Shem** do we find an eartMy dwelling of Jehovah, 

It is no part of our plan to deny either the Biblical or the 
scientific evidence of the separateness of the races of man. It is 
simply to ascertain correctly what that evidence really is, and what 
the natural result of its teaching. We must be scientific in our 
treatment of what is called science, as well as reverent in our study 
of the Word of Gk)d. But we refuse to accept a hypothetical proposi- 
tion as a demonstrated fact I A great deal of what is called the 
result of science is simply unproved, yet unrefuted, bundles 
of things which seem probable, but which may nevertheless 
be utterly impossible of synthetical arrangement. And so, 
too, a great deal of what is accepted in the schools of 
theology is the result of bias, in many cases the " wish being father 
to the thought.'* We have undertaken to make a careful examination 
61 a certain field of scientific research, and of Scripture study, to 
learn, if we possibly can, what are the true teachings of the 6ible 
and science upon it, or in it, for it is a field of both science and 
Scripture ; and the truths of both traverse it just as the mineral lodes 
traverse a country. It is full of moit interesting lines of beautiful 
truths, and we simply wish to clear tiiem from some of the encrusta- 
tions of the ages which have passed dnce they were first interesting 
to the human family, so that their lustre may attract attention again, 
and prove to man that still they are composed of material of superior 
value. We expect that our sons and daughters will live to continue 
th» work ot tins great Bmpire, of which it has pleased Providence to 
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permit us to be constitaeiit elements, and we hope that they may 
never see it wane in influence, power, and hononr ; but we believe 
that if we are the children of Japhet, our children will have to 
acknowledge themselves inferior to the people of some other blood. 
The race of Shem must yet be acknowledged first in the world. It is 
the prerogative of the elder to be the heir to the greater portion, to 
be the representative of his father, and the line of his family ; to him 
fall the choice estate, and the title, as well as all the privileges and 
rights of his ancestral tree. Shem is the elder son, his progeny 
therefore stand in front of all others, and so must be in the van. Not 
solely because he is the elder, but because God has so determined. 
Hence, if what Dr. Bonar is so anxious to have believed be true, our 
children must descend from the high and honourable position which 
their fathers have led them to, and step aside that some other 
nation may call them less than they The People of the heir to the 
chief blessings must inherit them, and if we be children of the 
second son we must not hope to share the prerogatives of the first- 
born. But if our father be not Japhet, the second son of Noah, but 
Shem, the first, the heir, the chosen of Jehovah, then who shall dare 
to interfere with our possession of the promised destiny 7 If we are 
of Shem, through Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then we are in the 
line of Divine blessing of the noblest kind ; but if we are of Japhet 
through Gomer, then we take a second place, among the Gentiles, 
whom ** God will judge." 

Do we, then, an injury to our race by stirring up this question of 
heirship ? Is it wrong to examine carefully, patiently, yet withal 
eagerly and enthusiastically, the title deeds to this first position in 
the world's most glorious age, now about to dawn upon us ? Have 
we no right to turn over the old registers and musty records, to trace 
out, step by step, the path by which our fathers came from the central 
parts of the habitable globe to dwell in the little isle where their 
name has become the most famous of the earth ? And have we no 
right to tell out with trumpet tongues the encouragement with 
which we meet in our effort to settle the case, to bear our candid 
witness before the great court of public opinion, in the most interest- 
ing " will case" which has ever come into the notice of all the courts 
of the nation ? When we are made to feel ourselves convinced of 
our clear and indisputable title to such an inheritance, an inheritance to 
which there cannot be another equal in ttie history of the world — ^who 
can dare to shut our mouths, and bid us cease our rejoicing, over an 
event so encouraging, so ennobling, and which compels us to cast our- 
selves with intensified faith and adoration on the God to whom we have 
discovered ourselves to be related in a new and unexpected manner ? 
It is a discovery which is fitted to quicken our zeal for God, to make 
us more and more antagonistic to everything opposed to the light of 
Divine truth, to be more resolute soldiers of the righteousness of 
God's cause, and earnest missionaries of the cross of Jesus. It gives 
a new view of our relation to God in his Government of the world, 
and leads us to survey the passing events with a keener glance, and 
deeper scrutiny It gives us a ground of hope, not only of that soul- 
elevating and heart-purifying spiritual nature unfolded in the Gospel 
of the Lord, but of one in which the temporal interests of our race 
can be permitted to enter in a profound and joy-producing way. We 
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are of oonne not nnaware that some good, devout Christian men, 
whose lives are in every respect animpeachable, blame us for per- 
mitting onr thoughts to dwell apon these temporal things, and quote 
to ns £e language of the Oood Apostle of the Gentiles, where he 
stimulates to a purer Christian, and a more buoyant, hope by the 
words " Our conversation is in heaven " Now we do not forffet this, 
although, while keeping it in mind, we also remember that when our 
J^oviSi has made great promises, it cannot be beneath our glory to cast 
onr minds upon them, and reap from the survey all the benefits we 
can, calling to mind tiie raptures of David when Ood had told him 
of the temporal honours, the distinguished position, and perpetual 
regal glory he had determined upon as the portion of his line. 
Nor can we forget how largely the temporal side of the blessings to 
the Patriarchs was drawn out for their encouragement. Was not the 
temporal welfare of his race held out to Abraham as one of the very 
greatest marks of Divine favour 7 Was it not the same thing which 
was shown to Isaac, and did not Jacob receive fresh strength to 
pursue his journey by a repetition of the same promises of blessings 
upon his descendants? It was not alone that Jehovah should be 
their individual friend and benefactor that cheered these ancient 
saints, the perapective of Divine favour being the privilege of their 
" children, and their children's children," unto all generations, was 
one of tiie most powerful incentives to their devotion . 

And shall we be less thoughtful of our children ? Is it a matter 
of no importance whether they shall be among the people "blessed 
of the Lord," or among the nations shortly to be "judged of the 
Lord," with the terrible wrath of his indignation ? Is it nothing to 
as that our families should be among ^ose who are the Lord's 
favoured ones, the chief among the peoples, among those to whose 
central city the Gentile world will have to repair to worship ? Hava 
we less reason to look into the future, and meditate upon its issues, 
for those near and dear to us, who shall then be operators upon the 
page of history, than had the ancient Patriarchs ? Are we to be all 
taken up with the affairs of our own little period upon the scene of 
action, or are we to forecast the future by the light of the Holy page, 
and to an extent share in the destiny of our yet unborn posterity ? 
Has Christianity really taken away all our right to be interested in 
future thin^ of earth 7 Does it not rather call us to be more earnest 
in these thmgs than other men 7 We have no right to be earthly 
minded, to neglect the spiritual life of Christ, and fix our thoughts 
on things of the world, nor do we. We live in the full realisation of 
the superior destiny of ** the Church, the Lamb's Bride," as the elect 
of Jesus, who are chosen out of the midst of the world to be most 
intimately associated with Himself in the future government of the 
earth. But while we know this, and humbly glory in our union 
with Him in this most holy bond, we know, too, that one day, perhaps 
not far off, the Church will have come to her maturity, and bo 
caught away to meet her Lord in the air ; after which a change of 
dispensation will take place, and we rejoice to have reason to believe 
tibat our children will be among those of the nation called by the 
Lord, which will in those days be made the admiration of the nations 
of theeaitb. 
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Conoeming the local habitations of these three raees of man. 
Dr. Bonar is evidently in error, even on his own showing. He ao* 
knowledges that the Jews are a representative family of one of these 
races. Where then is there a tribe more widely scattered through the 
countries of Japhet and Ham than they are ? He also acknowledges that 
the Israelites were carried away into the country of the Medes, and 
have never returned to their own country since then. They therefore 
became associated with people of Japhetic blood, and separated 
from their own Semitic family. If so, where are they now, for they 
are not in the ancient country of the Semites ? They are not extinct, 
or the Word of Jehovah is not reliable, which GK>d forbid us for a 
moment to imagine possible. Then they must be in some land 
which our learned men suppose to be the estate of either a Japhetic 
or a Hamitic race, and we are bound to look for them in thoee 
countries where hitherto we did not suppose the inhabitants were the 
children of Shem. And what place is more likely to be their home 
than the land where we see a people who own, in a peculiar sense, 
Jehovah as their God 7 

We are quite at one with Dr Bonar regarding the evidence of 
ancient Eastern monuments, with this qualification — ^We do not see 
in them a confirmation of historical events svhsequent to tJieir own 
date* They give very trusty evidence of the state of things at the 
period to which they belong, but it must be remembered that they 
mostly belong to an age about three thousand years ago. Such 
evidence can have little bearing upon history subsequent to its 
time. 

The monuments of the ancient world are very powerful weapons 
in defence of the Scripture teaching of the great dispersion of the 
children of Noah, and show also the leading features, or charac- 
teristics, of the three distinct families into which they were divided ; 
and are also unequivocal witnesses of the ancient homes they were 
placed in, confirming in a most absolate manner the Bible statement 
of their countries. As Dr. M'Causland remarks, " There is no other 
miracle of which there is so much positive proof," as the confusion 
of tongues at Babel. 

No man dare deny that the children of Japhet took possession 
of the Continent of Europe, that the Hamites came in the direction 
of Egypt and Africa, and that the Semites retained the country of 
the Euphrates and Arabia. But these were not permanent estates in 
every case. Shem drove Canaan out of Palestine, and took possession 
of it, where the leading tribe of that family developed its energies, 
and for a time stood in the van of civil life. But we certainly k^ow 
that strange commotions set in among the nations about 1000 years 
B.C. Things then began to assume a more disorderly condition than 
even at the confusion of Babel. The nations set themselves up against 
each other. The Japhetite struggled with the Semite, and the &mite 
grew desperate, and marched upon the Japhetite, and the Hamite 
joined to a large extent in the common struggle. The East came West, 
and the West went East and South conquering and laying waste 
until confusion reigned throughout the whole of the known parts of 
the world, so that the populous part of the earth was fumoBt a 
continuous scene of slaughter. 
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This was a time of dUtnrbanoe in all the nations, a time oi 
wanderings in search of more peaoefal places ; of migrations to 
escape tiie rage of tyrannical despots and rapadons armies— of cmel 
capnnties and enormoas deportations from the fatherlands to strange 
and less propitious dimes — a time of mixing up, and commingling, 
as well as one of severance and separation. It is here that the 
difficulty comes in. From this arises the uncertainty as to which 
original race we descend from. For about 1300 years this state of 
unrest continued among the nations, in which period our race, or 
portion of our race, crossed through the country of another, while its 
own was entered by a third, and so the state of confusion went on from 
century to century, each one only leaying a faint imprint on the 
monuments of time for the guidance of the modem historian, whose 
work demands the greatest possible patience, skill, and wisdom to 
bring it to a dear result. 

The land and people of Shem were terribly disturbed, but not 
they alone, the isles of Japhet were also conyulsed with war, amons 
themsdyes, as well as by yiolence of the invader. The Greek and 
the Boman both made havock in the tents of the descendants of 
Shem, and in turn were encountered by foes as desperate as they had 
been on their less powerful victims. As hhem had been scattered 
from his home and country, so Japhet was dislodged, tossed from 
place to place, and mingled with men of other climes. More- 
over, in commercial pursuits Shem and Japhet were for centuries 
upon centuries linked together, which perforce brought them into 
dose contact and mutmd. relations. And now we see, in the 
pages of history, pathways of Shem and Japhet intersecting each 
otb«r in an almost perplexing manner. Tet there is one " highway '* 
qf Shem running right through from 721 B.C. to 1883 A.D., with its 
bold mile-stones, and tall, well fixed finger-posts, directing the 
anxious traveller through the mazes of historic events. That high- 
way connects Palestine witii Britain by way of Aftsyria, Media, 
Armenia, the Orimea, the Continent, and the (}«inan Ocean. An- 
otiier, which is perhaps the older one, connects Britain and Palestine 
by sea, from the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, by the flllars 
of Hercules, the west coast of Burope and Ireland. Ilie trading line 
of the old Phoenicians and Danites ; both traced by tEese chapters 
in such a manner that any anxious and inquiring wayfarer may nave 
littie difficulty in passing along it, following up the footprints of 
his ancestors right into their most andent home. Even to where 
by the oak of Mamre the tent of Abraham was large enough to shelter 
the progenitors of our race from the blasts of the storm, and from 
the heat of the sun. 

The convulsion of the world, which we have just glanced at, 
threw the races of mankind in amongst each other, so that we can 
find colonies of ^hem amongst the people of Japhet, and colonies of 
Japhet amongst the people of Ham. And to trace out accuratdy 
the stock to which moaem nations belong, we must make a very 
careful examination to find whether we start with the proper path- 
way in front of us, and whether we reach the termination of the 
psuiwaj we have been following up. Often tiie error Um in. n<^ 
going on to the farthest eod ot the track, but in fro:g!]^Q«ui|^ wn&A 
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camping place of the wayfarers to be their ancestral home. It is 
like a discoverer 1 racing a river to its source, who on arriving at 
some fine lake through which the river runs, ceases his upwaix? and 
farther travel, supposing that he has now reached the goal of his 
pursuit, regardless of the mighty torrent rushing in at the other end 
of the beautiful sheet of water on whose surface his canoe rests in 
peaceful stillness. 

The fame of such a geographer would live but a short time, for 
one more energetic and determined to gather all information con- 
cerning the tributaries of this lake, and the nature of its surrounding 
country, would push his investigations on and up, until he came upon 
the spot where the waters from the still descending river enter the 
inland sea, and so with delight, and fervour in the anticipations of 
the honours to be gained by his work, he ascends its rapids, marks its 
windings, aad goes on until he at last finds it growing smaller and 
smaller, and at length he enters the mountain valley in which the 
furthest source of the mighty river begins its way to the ocean. 
There he takes exact bearings to find his due position, and then he 
returns to make known to the world what he has learned. 

With those who believe our race to be of Japhetic stock the 
error lies in not following up the course of the river. They have 
come upon the lake, in which waters from many tributaries have 
mingled, and have supposed it to be the fountain of the great river 
they have been ascending. They did not observe that, as m the old 
Lake of Galilee, a well-defined current is traceable from one side of 
that lake to the other, passing right on from where it entered to 
where it emerged. And in not observing this, or what was the 
strongest river which fed the lake, lies the cause of the supposition 
that we are of Japhet. They have not crossed to the other side of 
the lake to continue their explorations there, or they would have 
found a strong river of Semitic blood pouring in on tne opposite 
bank, from whence they could have followed the direct current to 
the side from which they started to cross, and into the opening through 
which they entered the waters which they had so long supposed to 
be a fountain. We invite them across to the head of the lake that 
they may see for themselves the well-defined outline of the river as it 
passes through, and then to enter our pleasure yacht as we ascend the 
fine old river whose banks are ever green, and whose scenery, though 
at times tame enough, is generally of the most charming nature, 
leading us through a series of changes most beneficial to the healUi 
of the mind and spirit. And at the source of the stream we shall 
give them a chance to analyse the waters to see whether they are not 
pure andunmingled blood of Shem, through the channels of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

Dr. Bonar is doubtless quite correct in saying that anc'ent 
monuments point out certain peoples in well defined localities as 
being the three original races of mankind, and his conclusion that we 
must be of the Japhetic race would have been historically correct, 
were it not evident that during the convulsions of the nations, after 
the date of these monuments, the races intersected and passed 
thr'>ugh each other, and were it not also evident that our own 
ancestors did cross over from the territory of Shem, throngh that of 
Japhet, into the '* lalea of the West." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE mNUMBRABLB POSTERITT. 

<* Tbe kcnr-Btone of thy mind, to give thy thoogfats soUdtty, 
To bind them as an arch, to fix them as the world in its sphere ; 
Is to learn from the Beok of the Lord— to drink from the well of His wisdom." 

— Tapper, 

*' Can we lay <yar hand upon the sacred volmne and with trimnphant assoranoe 
say, * This is the Bo(^ of Godf .... Wl^ do we not then faithfully apply it 
to its own qpiritoal and practical purposes? It iiB not enough to ibiotv, we must do.** 

*'A man in the right, with Qod on his side, is in the majority, although he 
be alone.**— Beeeher. 

In the superiority of his critical mind, Mr. Wilkinson, the author 
of ^'Englishmen not Israelites," denies that British Israelites under- 
stand the Scriptures referring to the great posterity of Abraham. 
We have been carried away vrith a false notion of the Divine 
purpose. We are too carnal in our Tiews ; while Mr. Wilkinson, 
whose soul aspires to the spiritual realms, has caught the pure and 
only possible sense of the scripture meaning, ^d he contempt- 
uously interrogates : — 

" Where has the * father of many nations * been fulfilled ?" To 
which he replies: — "On the authority of the Apostle Paul, we 
answer tiiis is being fulfilled by additions to believers in Jesus 
among all Gtotile nations." 

We do not, however, deny that truth. Nor did we have to wait 
for the teaching of Mr. Wilkinson to appreciate its beauty. We have 
never been ignorant of the Bible truth that all the faithful are the 
seed of Abraham. Consequently, we endorse Mr. Wilkinson's words 
when he repeats : — '' G^n^e bdievers in Christ are spiritual children 
of Abraham, on the clearest Scripture testimony." 

But still we cannot for a moment presume to look upon this as a 
complete fulfilment of God's promise to tbe patriarchs. That promise 
was certainly intended to refer to a literal posterity, to natural 
descendants. There is no room left for doubt in this matter. As 
Mr. Wilkinson points out, there is a " difference between promises 
given before the imposition of the seal of circumcision, and those 
after it." So that while there is a certain manner in which the pro- 
mise given to Abraham, *' I have made thee a father of many nations" 
is being ** fulfilled in evangelising Gentile sinners," we cannot find in 
it a realisation of the promise, " In Isaac shall thy seed be called," 
any more than we can see in it a fulfilment of the promise concerning 
Sarah, ** And I will bless her and give thee a son also of her ; yea, I will 
bless her, and she shall be a mother of nations, and kings of peoples 
shall be of her." (Gen. xvii. 16.) There is nothing of this fulfilled 
in the spiritual seed of Abraham. Sarah is not spoken of as " mother 
of the faithful ," consequently, these words concerning her are to be 
taken of the literal progeny ; quite as much so as in the foUowixiR7«i«e& 
where these wordt cocnr ;— " And as for Ishmael, I bare \iQax\ \]b»^ \ 
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Behold I have blessed hlni, and will make him fniitfal and will 
multiply him exceedingly ^ twelve princes shall he beget, and I will 
make him a great nation. But my covenant will I establish with 
Isaac, which Sarah shall bear unto thee." No one ever dreams of 
looking for a spiritu^ fulfilment of these words. They refar to the 
natural posterity of the great patriarch. This " covenant established 
with Isaac *' has nothing to do with a spiritual seed, and it is of this 
covenant we speak in our arguments. We refer to the word of Gk)d., 
which makes our mother Sarah a mother of nations, and of kings of 
peoples. We speak of that covenant of which circamcision was to 
be a token — ^to the covenant given with the rite, which bore witness 
to it — to the covenant repeated to the son and grandson of Abraham, 
and amplified to Ephraim. We are never informed that Ephraim 
was of such a character as to be called the " father " of those who 
have faith in Christ ; yet of him it was said, *'His seed shall become 
a multitude of nations." (Gen. zlviii. 19.) Many other similar 
references are made to the great and numerous posterity of Ephraim 
throughout the Old Testament, which cannot in any way be regarde4 
as applicable to the development of Christianity. What can the 
universality of Christianity have to do with the prophecy, " Joseph 
is a fruitful bough, a finitful bough by a well whose branches 
(daughters) run over the wall '* ? (xlix. 22.) ; or, with that other, 
^* The Almighty shall bless thee with the blessings of Heaven above, 
blessi ngs of the deep that lieth under, blessings of the breasts, and of 
the womb ; the blessings of thy father have prevailed above the 
blessings of thy progenitors unto the utmost bound of the everlasting 
hills ; they shall be on the head of Joseph, and on the crown of him 
who was separated from his brethren " ? (26, 26.) 

There can be no reference to Christianity in these predictions. 
They are not of a spiritual, as distinct from a literal character. Thej 
point directly to the people lineally descended from Jacob— to his 
children according to the flesh. 

We have as much to do with the promise to Jacob, made at 
Bethel, as we have to do with that made to Abraham before he waa 
called upon to adopt the rite of circumcision. *' Thy seed shall be as 
the du9t of the earth ; and thou shalt spread abroad to the west and 
to the east, and to the north and to the south : and in thee and thy 
seed (Jacob's seed) shall all nations of the earth be blessed," are the 
words addressed to Jacob, as he lay that memorable night outside 
the gates of Luz, with his head resting upon the stone pillow. The 
seed here mentioned is the real posterity of Jacob, the grandson of 
Abraham ; it is not in any sense the seed of which Abraluim was the 
spiritual father, unless it be made out that Jacob and his posterity 
were simply the " spiritual children " of the great patriarch. The 
same seed that are made heirs of the Land of Iroael are they of whom 
this promise is made ; so that, again, if the " spiritual Israel '* are 
those to whom the piece of ground given to Abraham, Isaac, an4 
Jacob is to descend, then they also shall become the ** seed of Jacob,*' 
as the ''dust of the earth " for multitude, and they too shall break 
forth on the east, west, north, and south. 

In our examination of Scripture to asoertain what it teaobfit 
upon this point, we aie not, like Mr. WilkinsoD, aooastooMid to pMt 
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over saoh punfles M thai is iriiidi tlie Botk« ciJmooh k lilwuifl 
by her hmkes, what about to beooma ihe wile o€ tbe Patriarak 
laaao : '*Tboa art our nater, be tkt wmiker cf tkommmk f^ mHUmmt 
and let thy oeed p o a pcM the gale of thoae which hate theaA.** (Qeo* 
zziT. 60.) Doea Mr. Wilkinsoii conaider that the lealiiation of this 
blesnag ia f oood in " additiona to befievera in Jeaaa among all Oen^ 
tile nationa*' T Will he daim for Bebekah the honour of being the 
<* spiritual mother*' of the futhfnl? We haTe no Nnw TVatamwit 
authority for assodatine anyone with Abraham in the paternity of 
thoee who accept the nith of Jeena ; consequently, tne noeteri^ 
of Sarah referred to in Genesis xvii. 16-—*' Tea, I wiU bless ner. and 
she shall be a mother of nations ; and kings of peonies shall be of 
her,** is a prediction of a great and important natoraf posterity. It 
lust means that ^^fi'om her children ehaU ttnge and nabaia deeeakH* 
VHien the blessing of a fond mother and loving l»other is expressed 
upon the head of the departing Bebekah, ** Be thou the mother of 
thousands of millions,*' the words are neither more nor less than a 
nrophetic desire that her children shall become immenselr numerous. 
There is no notion whateyer of a ** spiritual fulfilment,*^ it is just a 
literal affair. 

To Abraham alone is given the priTilege of being the *MMitriaioh 
of the faithful," as of him only was it said of all the Old IMament 
saints that he was ** God's frioid." But because the others do not 
participate in tins most honourable pririlege, that is no reason for 
depriving them of all other blessinffs and privileges which most 
oertainly bekmg to them. We should not rob thmi of their just 
blessings, any more than we ahould refuse to appropriate the blessiiigs 
which a kind and gracious Qod has been pleaaed to confer upon us. 
We ought to strive to understand exactly what the Bible bayb of each 
of the ancient saints, and not to take one verse of the New Testament 
as a comment on the promises to the whole of thoee who are die- 
tingoisbed by God a3 the recipients of his Divine pronuses. Too 
many are content with a most superficial knowledge of Jehovah's 
dealings and designa with and concerning his chosen people, and 
seem to become irate with anyone who presumes to make a more 
p^ect examination of the purposes of Qoa regarding the nations of 
the Qtaih than they have been mclined to da One cS these irate and 
inuperfectly-inf ormed persons is Mr. Wilkinson. That is, taking his 
*< EngUshmen not Israelites " as the standard of his capacity, 
and an exposition of his styla He does not understand 
the nature of God's promises respecting Israel; he has run 
away from the study of the subject, impressed with the notion that 
he is a perfect master of the doctrine, while he has only learned one 
partial view of it. He only sees one phase of one promise, made to 
one patriarch, while he knows nothing of the many others of almost 
equal importsmce. Yet he quarrels with us because by a more careful 
study of the entire teaching of the matter we have learned to accept 
a more enlarged view of the Divine purpose. 

Me. Wilkinson, however, is not so foolish as to *' deny " that the 
seed of Inael shall be very numerous. Nor is he like Mr. Boberts 
who sappQMe ikiB cUinax was reached in the aooient days of David 
and fiotomoii ; bat he thjiUu it is all yet in the tatme, Bft«a!f^; 
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" We C3^f>€ct this natural increase after restoration and blessing, not 
in dispersion wMe under national ban.*' And his opinion is that 
this " national b^ ** shall not be removed until after ** Gtod has 
restored his outcasts, and brought again the captivity of JacoVs 
tents." Until this has been done, he considers Israel shall remain 
poor, unimportant, and few. In proof of this notion, he quotes Jere- 
miah XXX. 17, 18, 19, in scraps, and also refers to xxiii. 14 to 22. Now 
let us reproduce those passages to consider them carefully : — 

(xxx. 17.) '' For I will restore health unto thee, and I will heal thee 
of thy woundi), saith the Lord ; because they called thee an outcast, 
saying. This is Zion whom no man seeketh after." (18.) " Thus saith 
the Lord : Behold, I will bring again the captivity of Jacob's tents, 
and have mercy on his dwelling places ; and the city shall be builded 
upon her own heap (little hiU or mound), and the place shall remain 
(be inhabited) after the manner thereof." (19.) " And out of them 
shall proceed thanksgiving and the voice of them that make merry ; 
and I will multiply them, and they shall not be few (diminished) ; 
jEuid I will also glorify them, and they shall not be small " (lighlJy 
regarded), (xxiii. 14.) *^ I have seen also in the prophets of Jeru- 
salem an horrible thing : they commit adultery and walk in lies ; they 
strengthen also the hands of evil-doers, that none doth return from 
his wickedness ; they are all of them unto me as Sodom, and the 
inhabitants thereof as Gomorrah." Verses 16, 16, 17, and 19 all refer 
to these evil prophets. Verse 20 goes on : *' The anger of the Lord 
shall not return until he have executed, and till he have performed 
the thoughts of his heart : in the latter days ye shall consider it per- 
fectly." Verses 21 and 22 are a continuation of the reproach upon 
the evil prophets of Jerusalem. 

Now, what is there in all this upon which to rest an argument 
regarding the numbers of the people on the eve of their restoration 7 
The extract from the 30th chapter does no more than refer to the 
people after the great event to show that they sJicUl never afterwardt 
he made few, or aiminishedf by war or the Lord's displeasure, but that 
they shall continue to multiply. It has no reference whatever to 
their previous numbers, and is a beautiful pillar in our side of the 
argument ; for we claim that we shall be a much greater people after 
the Lord of Hosts has poured upon us the showers of blessing and 
the fulness of the Spirit tiian ever we were previous to that glorious 
event. But future greatness does not interfere with the fact of present 
numbers and power, except by contrast. 

The passage in the 23rd chapter is even less wisely chosen by the 
man who wishes to keep Israel out of sight until the glorious mom 
of the Millennium shall burst upon this earth in its celestial splendour. 
It certainly lends no support to his views. It may, however, lend 
aid to those who desire to show that Israel is the most important 
people of the latter Gospel days, and the great centre of Gospel light 
and liberty, prior to the days of the Lord's second advent ; although 
nnrecogmsed as Israel. ^* In the latter days ye shall consider it per- 
fectly." Such words refer to the voluntary application of the mind 
to the investigation of some problem or subject. It does not appear 
that the Lord is going to cause the full meaning of the case to bant 
npon the mind of the people by some divine interposition. He has 
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not so destmed it. He has so arranged that hy an intelliflent " oon- 
sideration " of the matter thej shall oome to an nnderstanding of ita 
nature. Sach a period must necessarily be anterior to the great flood 
of light which wall be cast over the earth after the people have 
retnmed to the land — led thither by the direct hand of God. 

In referring to Jeremiah zzx. 14-22, Mr. Wilkinson is not more 
fortunate, for there he takes the words, ** seed of Darid, my serrant" 
to bear the significance of " seed of Israel.** This is an unpardonable 
error. The passage is most clearly a reference to tiie " Boyal line of 
Dayid,** and to mistake it for the ** people of Israel *' is an eyidence 
of the grossest carelessness. In fact, If r. Wilkinson seems to have 
some such notion as this hampering his mind continually : — " if the 
people of Israel are to multiply after their re-occupation of Palestine, 
they cannot multiply before.** He seems to suppose that every liying 
son and daughter of Israel, at the time of the restoration, is to be taken 
and placed within the land of the patriarchs, and this seems to 
impress him with the notion that only a few millions, at most, can be 
the aggregate- of Israel at that time. It is apparently in support of 
such a thought that he quotes Ssekiel zzxri. 8, 10 : " O, mountains 
of Israel, ye shall shoot forth your branches, and yield your fruit onto 
my people of Israel ; for they are at hand to come. . . . And I 
wUl multiply men upon you, all the house of Israel, even all of it, 
and the cities shall be inhabited, and the wastes shall be builded.'* 

His Biblical studies have not yet taught him that this only 
means that all Israel shall be representatively restored to the Land of 
Promise. He ia not yet aware mat only a remnant shall return from 
the land of their sojourn. In fact, so far is he from knowing this 
truth of Divine prophecy, that he distinctly denies its existence, and 
burlesques those whom he oontradicte. He contends that " the large 
number and rapid spread of the An^lo-Saxons is one of the strongest 
arguments against our ' Xsraelitish origin * that can possibly be 
adduced.** 

If this be a truthful saying, what will he make of the Scriptures 
which say, — 

'* Yet the ntanber of the children of Israel shall be as the sand qf the 
sea, which cannot be measuredf nor numbered ; and it shall come to pass 
that in the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, 
there it shM be said unto them, Ye are the sons of the living God. 
Then shall the children of Judah and the children of Israel be 
gathered together and appoint themselves one head, and they shaU 
come up out qf the land; for great shall be the day of Jeasreel.*' 
(Hosea i. 10, 11.) Jezreei means, the sown or scattered of the Lord. 

<^Iwill hiss for them, and gather them, for I have redeemed 
them : and they shall increase as they have increased. And I will 
sow them among the people: and the^ shall remember me m/ar 
countries; and they shall live with their children, and turn again.'* 
(Zech. X. 8, 9.) 

''Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will sow the 
house of Jsnel and the house of Judah with the seed of man, and with 
the seed of beasts. And it shall come to pass that like aa I have 
watched over them, to pluck up, and to break down, and to Ktom 
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dowD, ftsd io destroj, and to afSict ; so will I watdi orer tfaem, to 
build and to plant, eaith the Lord." (Jer. xxzi. 27» 28.) 

" And I will sow her unto me in the earth ; and I will have 
mercy upon (Lo-mhamah) her that had not obtained mercy ; and I 
will say onto (Lo-ammi) them which were not my people ; (Ammi) 
Thou art my people ; and they shall say, Thon art my Gibd.'* (Hosea 
ii 28.) 

« Turn, backsliding children, saith the Lord ; for I am (your 
hnsband) married unto yon : and I will take yon one of a cUy and 

two i(fafamUti,2i^^brviM youto Zion Li those days the 

house of JudaC $hall walk to the house of Isbael, and they shall 
come together out of the land of the north (and out of all countries ; 
l^ept,) to the land that I have given for an inheritance unto your 
fathers." (Jer. iii. U, 18.) 

** For the children of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim. Afterwards 
shall ^e ohUdren of Israel return and seek the Lord their God, and 
David their king, and shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the 
latter days." (Hosea iii. 4, 5.) 

These are only a few echoes of the voice of Scripture concemiujg 
the people of Israel, before their restoration to the laud of their 
fathers. And whatever may be any man's opinions about them, we 
think it best, wisest, most God-honouring, to accept the '* plain and 
obvious meaning " of the Bible words, fi the Bible says they shall 
be '^ numerous as the sand upon the sea shore," we must reject Mr. 
Wilkinson's opinion *'that they must be few in number." If the 
Scripture says this shall be while they are in the place where they 
were called (Gentile) or not Gk>d'8 people, we cannot accept Mr. 
'Wilkinson's supposition '^ that it is on the mountains of Israel." If 
Scripture assures us that it shall be svbsequent to this great increase 
of numbers that Israel and Judah shall be gathered tocrether, and 
appoint themselves one head, and come up out of the land of their 
exile, we cannot be blamed for turning away tcom Mr. Wilkinson, 
who denies it. If we are told on the authority of Gk)d himself that 
Israel shall be "sown" amon^ the people, and that they shall 
remember the Lord in far countries, we have good reason to consider 
Mr. Wilkinson wrong when he holds that they shall not turn to the 
Lord until they are carried back to Palestine. When the Bible tells 
us plainly that while Jehovah shall sow the houses of Israel and 
Judah with the seed of men and with the seed of beasts, and th^ 
while they are thus sown, scattered as seed. He shall wateh over 
them, to build and to plant ; we are justified in accepting the Bible 
in prefer^ice to an assumed defender of truth. la the face of tiie 
word of God, which says. He will sow them unto himself ia the earth, 
and have mercy upon Lo-ruhamah, we cannot endorse Mr. Wilkin- 
son's private opinion, that Israel shall remain under curses until 
replaced in the land of Israel. If God " sows Israel to himseffia the 
earth," they must at that time be under some special Divine favour. 
He oonnot be qaid to sow a people " to himself who are estranged 
from Him : there must be some pcurticular Divine oommissioa entnurted 
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ttt thoB, some pnrpiMB fov wldiA ^^My ve ttiot Mwa to Ih4 Lotd te 
the earth. Th^ most be the beeien of soiiie Dirine teed thro«gbool 
the earth. It is then He thall mj imto (Lo-ammi) thoae who wem 
for a time not his people ( Ammi) ** ve axe mj people,** and thej ahall 
reply, '*Thoa art oar God.*' If Scnptnre teaches as that it ia after 
the chUdren of Israel hare responded to their Lord's appeal, ** Torn, 
O backsliding children ; for I am married nnto 70a,*' that He tMkm 
fhem one of a city, and two of a family, and brings them to SSioo, 
we dare not give oar consent to Mr. Wilkinson's notion that the 
children of Inael do not torn to the Lord nntil after he has rebuilt 
Jerasalem, and established them in the ancient cities. When oar 
Gk)d, throogh the Holy Prophets, tells as that all Israel, althoogh 
saved, shall not be bronght back to the Hills and Vales of Palestine, 
Mr. Wilkinson's word to the contrary goes for nothing. Nor are we 
reqaired to accept that gentleman's uncritical interpretation of the 
words dt Hoeea ilL 5, ** Afterwards shall the children of Israel rtiurn 
and seek the Lord their Gk>d, and Dayid their King." That this word 
** return" means "be restored," should have been proved, not 
assumed. Such an assumption is a begging of the qnestion. The 
return ai the people from the land of exile is never spoken of as a 
voluntary act, nor does Mr. W. at other times recognise it so. The 
word ** return " here means the voluntary return to the '* worship of 
Jehovah," and the desertion of idols. Mr. W. can taunt others with 
placing a foreign meaning on passages of Scripture to support their 
particular views ; but it is proverl^ that they who " hve in glass 
houses diould not throw stones." Does not the previous verse, 
quoted above, show clearly what is the meaning ? The children of 
Israel shall abide mahy days without a king, a prinoe, a sacrifice, an 
image, an ephod, or tert^Mm. Are not these references to Israel's 
idolatry? 1^. W. takes nodoe of the absence of "a king," and 
n^lects the other important constituents in the condition of the 
people. But they were to be many days '*wiUiont idoU" as 
weJl as "without kings," then afterwards they were to be worshippers 
of the true Jehovah of their ancestors — to turn and seek the Lord 
and David their King. 

Moreover, is it not a literal &ct that the Saxons were ** many 
days without a kmg" 7 Had they a king all the time of their wander- 
ings between Medm and Britain 7 Were they not " without a king " 
for about ten hundred years 7 Were tiiey not also a people who for 
centuries were without " teraphim," or idols 7 The Saxons were not 
idol worshippers. Their religion forbade the use of images, so that, 
instead of the Saxon people being unlike those to whom the verse 
quoted refers, they are exactly like them. It is as correct a 
description of them as if it had been written after their history 
and rSigious customs had become known. How accurately even the 
closing words of the passage apply to the scattered people who 
eventuiEilly gathered into the Island of Britain 1 ** And shall fear the 
Lord and His goodness in the latter days." Daring the earlier part 
of their exile they did not " fear the Lord," they wandered as a 
heathen people, and were as a godless race, who had lost their way. 
But in the ** latter days " of their dispersion they turned from their 
paganism to seek the Lord, Nor was their search in vain. They found 
thar Lord, they found Him a God of love, reconciled in Chxisfe ^«sqa^ 
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ready and willing to receive all who come in humility and truth to 
wacdi in the fountain, able to cleanse the most deeply-dyed stains 
of sin, and perfect the belieyer for inheriting the glory of the many 
mansions, which Christ has gone to prepare in his Father's house. 

With such light as this bearing on the page, is it not seriously 
absurd, for Wilkinson to affirm that Israel sb^l not seek the Loid 
** imtil after " Israel has returned, or rather, to use his own language, 
** The seeking of the Lord, and the fearing of the Lord, are to follow 
the return of Israel " ? Is this a legitimate comment ? A moment's 
thoughtful consideration will show that the return is not to the 
** Land of Israel," but from the worship of the heathen, to seek the 
Lord and to worship Him. They had been for ages wandering In a 
forbidden path, going after false gods, they hsd become satiated, 
disappointed, and at last seemed to reel homesick ; they retraced their 
steps and though far from the country of their fathers, they sought 
their JehoTah, and David their king. In the Island of Britain they 
found their Lord proclaimei to them in an open, free, and glorious 
gospel, and there also they found the dynasty of David their king. 

In Britain their weary wanderings ceased. There they assembled 
in the peaceful Isles of the North, and renewed their strength. There 
they consolidated their powers, and increased in nrmbers and influence 
in the world. How beautifully in their case is the prophecy verified, 
where Isuah sings in such a buoyant strain, '' But they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength, they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, they shall walk 
and not faint." (XI., 31.) It is only since the people of Britain 
have acknowledged Jehovah as their God that this prosperity has 
set in. It is only since she became as a nation, a people acknow- 
ledging Gk>d as the supreme governor of all, that she has been able 
to surmount her many difficulties, and to establish herself in reputa- 
tion among the nations of the earth. But this has gone on until 
now she admittedly sits in the proudest position among the great 
people of the world. Her children are everywhere. One may travel 
anywhere, and be sure to find a man of British stock. They have 
penetrated now into every comer of the earth where men are known 
to trade ; and where a Briton succeeds in locating himself, he im- 
mediately gains a position of importance, either of dread or respect. 
But this truth is now so well established and so universally admitted, 
that even Mr. Wilkinson feels himself unable to deny it, so that it is 
superfluous to continue to enforce it. Mr. Wilkinson's ground rather 
is that Abraham's great posterity was a spiiitual sentiment, not a 
racial fact. But since it has been shown that only Abraham is said 
to be the " father of the faithful,'^ and that to Sarah, to Isaac, to 
Bebekah, to Jacob, to Joseph, and to Ephraim was the promise of an 
" innumerable posterity " given ; it follows therefore that the 
" spiritual fulfilment " of the promise to the first great Patriarch 
will not stand — cannot possibly stand — as a fulfilment of the promises 
of racial magnitude, and numerical superiority made to all the rest. 
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CHAPTBE VL 

ANCIENT MABINBBS. 

Tenns nudeflned, and f onni misimdentood. 
And cnstoms when their reMons are unknown. 
Have stirred many aealow ■onls to light 
Against imaginary giants.— 2>nwr. 

" By strength of heart, the sailor fights with roaring 



Three thousand years ago, so much attention was not paid to 
maritime commerce as to require its registration and publicity so 
common in these later times. Consequently in perasing ancient 
history we come very little into contact with records which chronicle 
the doings of those who *' go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in gteat waters." Unfortunately history has been written to show 
the valour of the heroes of war, and the carnage of battle, rather 
than to describe the development of commerce and the peacdFul arts, 
notwithstanding that trading and amicable intercourse nas in reality 
had more to do with the progress and culture of mankind, than the 
rivers of human blood whic^ the wairior has caused to flow in the 
streets of populous cities, and the plains and hillsides of the wilder^ 
ness, in every decade of man's history ; when we do come upon a 
record of some naval enterprise, more frequently we discover it to be 
a mere narration of some sea fight than aught else. 

Even although Herodotus— to whose pen we are indebted for so 
many excellent descriptions of ancient arts and customs- -must have 
gone; portions of his many journeys by sea, still he has failed to supply 
us witii a detail of the events of any such interesting episode in bis 
peripatetic life. From all that ancient writers have said concerning 
shipping adventures, we cannotgather so many interesting facts asfrom 
the one record of Luke, in which he presents us with the story of 
Paul's voyage and shipwreck. The art of the sailor and the scieDce 
of navigation had not in those early times such men as Cook, who 
not only circumnavigated the world, but carefully surveyed where he 
went, and preserved a minute description of places, and a faithful 
record of the events of his remarkable voyages : nor did the spirit 
of a Columbus prompt a daring seaman to set out in search of a new 
world beyond the apparently boundless ocean. Not, perhaps, that 
man was then more fearful or less enterprising. It may all be be- 
cause the art of shipbuilding was so rude, and the vessels so un- 
fitted for trans-oceanic voyages, together with a want of the know- 
ledge of something to guide him while crossiug the trackless deep ; 
which want the mariner's compass supplied in the early part of the 
fifteenth century ; and not because men were less venturous and bold 
than in these years of science, and perfection in art. Experience 
had much to teach before navigation reached its present 
standard. 

The earliest nation which made use of sea-going vessels was 
Egypt. With them the «rt of oonstruction gisdua^ly lOM tcoia 
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small river boats to large ships of trade, which are believed to have 
navigated the entire Mediterranean, and even to have sailed between 
the Bed Sea and the coasts of India. 

Next in point of antiquity come the Phcenicians, who were the 
mariners par excellence of old. The origin of this art witii them is, 
and for ever must be, wrapped in impenetrable oblivion. Bat the 
great fact that they were to the ancient what Britain has been to the 
modem world, stands out in bold relief. Nor wetie their <* ships*' 
mere fishing boats, as many seem apt to imagine. Thetr were of a 
noble capacity, and were employed in very long and periloas expedi- 
tions. 

The Phoenicians occupied a portion of the sea coast on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean, commonly known as the Levant. 
Their principal cities were Tyre and Sidon, the latter being the more 
ancient of the two ; which were about 80 miles i^art. This locality 
placed them in a most admirable position belug in the centre (rf 
maritime commerce between the west of Europe and the great 
nations of the East. They possessed but a strip of land extending 
200 miles along the coast and about 20 miles inland. They were 
therefore naturally led to betake themselves to a seafaring commerce, 
which they made the wealth of their nation. They became fomoos 
throughout the East for products not native to their soil, yet of great 
importance in many ways. 

Their ships seem to have been built with a deck fore and aft, 
^hile the centre, or midships, was left open, where benches for the 
rowers were constructed. Borne were fitted for fifty rowers, some for 
a hundred, and others for more, according to the size of the ship. 
One mast, and occasionally two, with one large sail on each, was the 
usual rig of these vessels. But so skilled had those ancient sailors 
become in managing their craft that they were able to work them 
against a wind, running remarkably close up. Of their cargo- 
carrying capacity we can procure but little evidence of value. Tba 
Phoenicians were more a trading than a warlike people, and were 
consequently more devoted to the development of commercial 
relations in their navigating expeditions. They sailed down the 
Mediterranean to various ports and islands, returning with merchan- 
dise of diverse kinds, which was sold in their cities, or sent inland by 
caravans, and disposed of to nations in the interior. In the prosecu- 
tion of this trade they founded colonies in all directions ; amongst 
which were Carthage, Gades, and Tarshish. Their trips also extended 
to the Grecian Isles, and the Black Sea. 

Tarshish was the most important of their western colonies as an 
export community. A very extensive trade was carried on between 
It and Tyre, from which fact ships which were solely used for mer- 
cantile purposes were called " Ships of Tarshish. " There they 
obtained very large supplies of gold, silver, and tin, for the markets 
of the Levant, the latter product being largely used as an alloy in 
the manufacture of metals. 

In the days of Solomon, Tarshish was an important seaport : and 
Solomon and Hiram had a joint interest in ships trading there 
(1 Kings, ix., 26, 27 ; x., 11, 22 ; 2 Chron., ix., 21). A diversity of 
^piiiicm obtaiiis amongst oritios as toits exact localilgr. Borne bc^w 
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that it was Tubus, a harbour north, hot not tar distant from Sidon. 
Others think, with much better reason, that it was the ** Tartessos ** 
of the Greeks, in Spain, it is known that Spain had abondaace of 
gold and sQyer, bat iriI j a Teiy limited mp^j of tin, and no apes, 
peacocks, or iroiy, all of which things are recorded as the cargo of 
ships from Tarshish. Bat so far as the hitter are concerned th^ 
coald be obtained in abundance from the adjacent coasts of North 
Africa ; therefore all but the tin could have been f6und within easr 
distance of Tartessos. Others again have considered that Tarshish 
must haye bten some much more distant land, from whence the 
Tast sup'|>lies of tin to the Eastern market were brought — this great 
tbi-producing district being none other than the Island of Britain, 
and the tin-mines tiiose of OomwalL 

We probably stand amazed at the thought of the vast joumej 
from Tyre to Britain, and back t But history assures us that these 
diuing seamen did saol so tax from home, and that frequently their 
flhips ploughed the waters of the Baltic, where they obtained cargoes 
of amber for their home demands. If amber from the Baltic, why 
not tin from Britain ? Besides, if these ships could brare the weather 
ot the Mediterranean, what was their more dangerous in the Atlantic ? 
But eyen a trip to Britain was of comparative insignificance com- 
pared with the feat of a trip from the Bed Sea along the east coast 
of Africa, round the Cape of Grood Hope, and thence to the Mc<1iter- 
ranean, which these <lanng old salts are said to hare accomplished in 
the sixth century b.0. The Encyclopedia Britannica, in.spe^iking of 
the time of King David, says, " The Tyrians at this period must have 
attained to great skill in navigation, for they made regular voyages, 
not only to Spain and Britamy but to Eastern Africa, and India." 
It must, however, be remembered that this early navigation consisted 
in simply sailing within sight of the land, frequently putting into 
some harbour at night for rest and safety, and generally mooring in 
some secure haven for the winter. 

Do not these facts disclose a surprising extent of maritime 
enterprise ? While Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and kindred nations were 
seeking to extend and consolidate their powers by the effusion of the 
blood of friends and foes; engendering national antipathies and 
family hate ; most effectively putting a check upon industry and 
commerce ; this small seafaring community, possessed only of a small 
strip of land, was by the true and judicious means of barter and inter- 
change spreading civilisation far and wide while they enriched them- 
selves, and made the most powerful nations indebted to them ; 
building up a record untarnished by the reckless and ignoble 
sacrifice of their friends and enemies. 

Contemporary vrith Phoenicians, another very important seafaring 
people were the Danaans, or Danai, who came from a point south of 
Phoenicia, and took possession of the Greek Peloponnesus, at a verj 
early period. They were, however, more given to war, and piratical 
expeditions than their neighbours of the Levant. They figure 
largely in the early days of Greek story, and seem to have become 
exceedingly smart in manoeuvres of maritime warfare. As merchant- 
men or traders they were by no means unimportant ; and although 
much of their history is dressed up in the fashionable gaib oi On^ 
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lore, we can learn that for length of voyages they were not behind 
the prowess of their Phoenician examplers. They traded beyond the 
Bosphorus to the head of the Black Sea, and to the grain-prodacing 
plains of the Danube. In their intercourse with the north-western 
world they carried their expedition as far as Ireland and Britain, 
where they founded important settlements, .if ter the power of the 
Phcenicians had been broken, the Dauaans may be said to have held 
the first place, as maritime merchants, warriors, and pirates. They 
became much reduced and scattered during the Greek wars, and the 
Carthagenians became the foremost as sailors. Carthage, however, 
becoming subdued by the Romans, the supremacy of the seas was 
given to the mariners of Italy ; and with the decline of the Roman 
Empire, the art of navigation also receded, and fell into comparative 
neglect in the waters of the M^iterranean, to revive only on the 
example being set by the northern world in relatively recent years. 
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cHAPrBB vn. 

THE DANAANS. 

*' Shftll virtue and fanth be dep«ded becauee thou art too base to nphold them V* 
*' A wise man scometh noUiinflr, be it never to •mall.'*— TMpper. 

In the preyioos chapter the Danaans were introduced as an 
important a&daiing commnnity occupying the Greek Pcloponucsiifl, 
bemg a colony which had migrated from a source south of Plicenicia. 
Were I disposed to be imaginative, the traditions of their early colo- 
nisation of this southern peninsula of Europe, would supply me with 
abundant material to fill a volume. I shall, however, confine myself 
to a few such events as are admitted to be historic facts, and draw 
from them such inferences as appear logical. 

Is there then any probability of being able to identify these 
Danaans, or Danai, with some known ancient shipowners and sailors 
of a more southern portion of the Mediterranean ? 

In ancient writings, Danaus, the founder of the Grecian colony, 
is represented as an individual king, who had conjointly with Egy ptns, 
his brother, ruled over the land of the Nile. A dispute having arisen 
between them, Danaus, fearing his life was in danger, escaped from 
the country with his family, and in a ship arrived at Argos, where be 
was made king of the country. I regara Egyptus as an impersona- 
tion of the people of Egypt, while I take Danaus to represent some 
people who with the former occupied the land of Egypt, and who, 
being a weaker people, were subjected to severe and tyrannical 
treatment, from whicn they could only free themselves by vacating 
tiie countiy. 

Does history supply ns with a key to this matter ? Are we aware 
of any people who for a number of years occupied the land of the 
Pharaohs, whom those monarchs taxed with severe burdens, even to 
the destroying of their diildren, and who at length left the country 
to set up an independent kingdom beyond the rule of their oppressors 7 
The picture is too perfect to require me to name the Hebrews. 
Strange things have happened in the course of man's history : and 
my liaders may look upon this thought as not only strange but 
extremely fanciful. If so, I beg a patient, careful, and dispassionate 
attention while I proceed in my attempt to form my argument, and 
then you may with Byron exclaim : — 

"Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.'* 

The Hebrews did not leave Egypt in ships I at once acknowledge, 
for their way was a long and circuitous land journey. But I do not 
think the story requires that they should have sailed direct from 
the mouth of the Nile : or even that the whole movement should be 
completed in a century. At a very early period in their national 
existence in Palestine some of the Hebrews became seamen, and were 
evidently much devoted to that mode of life. It is in consequence of 
this that Deborah is compelled to paaa the ceBBure upoTi one ol \>[i<^ 
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tribes for " remaining in ships " (Judges v. 17), instead of coining to 
the conflict with ^'ise^a. Another tribe stayed by the seashore in his 
harbours and creeks. 

And here is where the stories seem to fit each other so harmo- 
niously ; it was ** Dan " who " remained in ships," and sent not a 
detachment to the confederate army under Deborah, B.C., 1285. It 
was " Danaus " who sailed from the south and arrived at Argos before 
the Homeric period, and was made king of the Greek Pelo^nnesos, 
and whose followers became a recognised poiiiion of the Kingdom 
of Greece. 

Is it then probable that " Dan," whose seaport in Palestine was 
Joppa, and '* Danaus," who sailed to Argos, were the same ? Let us 
shortly consider a few things known about Dan's position. 

The Tribe of Dan was the last of the number to receive its allot- 
ment in the division of the country. It was very small, though very 
fertile. No other tribe-was so cramped (Joshua xix. 40-47), yet Dan 
was the most numerous of them all. It is recorded of this tribe that 
at the time of the wilderness wandering it numbered 62,700 fighting 
wi€w f rom 20 years old and upwards, independent of old men, or 
youths under that age, and of women and children ; repre9enting a 
total of about 2f)0,oSo. They were unable to retain the most fruitful 
portion of land, because of the repeated and successful incursions of the 
Amorites and Philistines. Their district then became so small that 
wc find them complaining that they had received " no inheritance" 
in the land, and were very envious of their neighbouring tribes, who 
had abundant tracts of country. This led to a disaffection and almost 
complete withdrawal from the national union of the tribes. 

They became closely connected with the Phoenicians in their 
extensive maritime business, to such a large extent that several 
writers think that in many instances the two became blended in the 
one name, and that much that is accredited to the Phcenicians is 
really due to the Danites. We find that they intermarried ; and that 
seamen of both nations sailed in the same ships. The cunning work- 
man in metals sent by Hiram to help in the building of Solomon's 
Temple was a Tyrian whose mother was a Danite. 

One action which plainly shows their state of discontent is their 
expedition to Laish, at the extreme north of the tribal possessions 
near the source of the Jordan, which they call " Dan," after their 
ancestor, thus showing their pride of family distinction, and tribal 
independence. This outlet did not, however, long prove sufiicient 
for their rapidly-increasing population. They grew restless and 
discontented, doubtless taking every advantage offered them of 
securing outlets for their surplus numbers. To such an extent does 
this seem to have been carried on, that shortly after the reign of 
King David, the name of the tribe of Dan disappears from the 
Hebrew records, presumably because they had left their Palestinian 
possession, which they had found to be too small to sustain them. 

Sailman quotes from Eldad, a Jewish writer, of about the ninth 
century, who says, ** In Jeroboam's time (975 B.C.) the tribe of Dan 
being unwilling to shed their brethren's blood, took a resolve to 
leave the country." 
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Tbere is no reason f6r beUerinff that thej were con<|nered, and 
carried firom the land as captiTes ; but many reasons eiist whj we 
should believe thej had abandoned the country from choice, to take 
possession of some colony or colonies which had first been diMx>Tered 
and settled npoo by their many mariners. Long before I>ayid*s 
time their disaffection was rery conspicaons : for they kept their 
own separate body of soldiers, and acted in a spirit of indcpendeuoe 
qoite inconsistent with a respect for the national league. Their dis- 
appearance, therefore, is not wonderfal, especially considering iboir 
maritime interoonrse with distant islands and coimtrie& Rather, it 
is extremely probable that a large number of the tribe of Dan 
emigrated from Palestine very early ; and it is eyidcnt that pre?ioasly 
they had become acquainted with the countries and habitable islands 
of the Mediterranean. Then there is a very high probability that 
the Danites are Uie Danaans. 

The testimony of Latham, when speakins of this people—the 
Ditnai of Greece — ^is important. He says, " / (nimk that the qxmymua 
of the Argive Danai was no other than the Israelite tribe of Dan. Only 
we are so nsed to confine ourselves to the soil of Palestine in our 
consideration of the Israelites that we treat them as if they were 
adscripti gUJxe^ and ignore the share they may have taken in the 
ordinary history of the loorld. The seaports between Tyre and 
Ascalon of Dan, Ephraim, and Asher must hare JoUowed the history 
of seaports generally^ and not have stood on the coast for nothiug. 
What a light would be thrown on the name Pcloponncssus, and the 
history of the PeJop-id family if a bond fide Pclops nation with un- 
equiyocal affinities and contemporary annals had existed on the Rca 
coast of Asia I Who would have hesitated to connect the two 7 Ytt 
with the Danai and the tribe of Dan this is the coMy and no one contiects 
t?iem,^^ The italics are mine. 

There is good cause for Latham's surprise. But it is more 
strange now, tl^t when the relation of these peoples have been proved 
in a manner more conclusive than is usually possible in efforts to 
trace the course and progress of particular nations whose identity is 
accepted ii^thout demur, thousands of our learned students of 
Scripture and of history will look upon the argument as the result of 
a desire to make ends meet. It is really most strange to observe how 
very averse men are to believe anything about a secular history of 
Israel. We seem to suppose that their history must terminate with 
the Biblical record. 

The word ** Danaans " or " Danaoi," has a close resemblance to 
the Hebrew word used by Rachel at the birth of the child whom she 
named " Dan " — ** * Qod hath judged me (dananni) and given me a 
son.' Therefore she called his name Dan," t.c, Judge. This is a most 
important fact, e8i>ecially when the people who bore it, as before 
noticed, were emigrants from the vicinity of Egypt, and were seamen 
as the Danites were. The people of Dan were proud of their family 
name. They changed the name of '* Laish " to " Dan " when the 600 
colonists took possession of it. We are told by Euripides, and also 
by Strabo, that when the Danai took possession of Argos they passed 
a law compelling all the people living under the name of Pelasgiotn, 
throughout Greece, to call themselves Danai. Surely this is a con- 
spicuous characteristic of these people. We shskU Bee moxti ol i\.« 
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History also tells us that the Danai at first gained the goodwill 
of the original inhabitants of the Greek Peninsula by their sldll in 
sinking and constructing wells, which skill was employed in all 
directions. This was one of the arts peculiar to the Hebrews from 
the earliest dawning of their history, in a manner which, I think, no 
other people can lay claim to. 

It was from the Danai that the Greeks first obtained the story of • 
their model man, Hercules. He was a Danaan in his birth and educa- 
tion, and only his more mature life was common to Greece. And I 
would ask my readers to compare the story of the life of Hercules 
with that of the Danite, Samson. Hercules commenced his career 
by slaying a lion ; so did Samson. Hercules had a peculiar divine 
interposition in his birth ; so had Samson. Hercules in single 
combat accomplished wondrous feats of valour ; so did Samson. 
Hercules was a man subject to a most impulsive temper; so was 
Samson. For every failing, Hercules suffered a particular punish- 
ment ; so did Samson. A woman was the means of the death of 
Hercules ; so was it with Samson. 

By two antagonistic schools of writers, these two stories are 
claimed to be the same, the difference between the writers being as 
to which is the original. Biblical commentators contend for the 
Hebrew, Samson, while mythologists argue for the Greek, Hercules ; 
many of the latter, however, admitting that the myth had a Southern 
origin. There can be no doubt, however, that the story of Hercules 
was given to Greece by the Danai emigrants, thus confirming the 
origin of the people ; for the Hercules of the Danai and the Greeks 
is simply the Samson of the Danites and the Hebrews. Grecian 
poetry, however, has added many embellishments to the story. 

Dr. Pinnock, in his ** Analysis of Fcripture history," considers 
than this story of Samson gave rise to many ingenious fictions men- 
tioned in profane history, " such as the Sabine Rape ; the story of 
Nissus's hair ; of the Golden Loch given to Pterelaus by Neptune ; 
of Hercules and Omphalej of the Pillars of Hercules ; of Cleomed^s 
and Astypakeus; and of Agamemnon and IpTiigenia,** 
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WHO WERE THE ANCIENT IRISH ? 

" Thou hast incxeued the nation, O Loid, Thou hast increaaed the nation : 
Thou art glorified: Thou hast removed it far onto all ends (d the earth. **^ 
/mmoA xziv. 7. 

The name of Sparta, or the Spartans, is enough to bring forward 
remembrances of much that we read in our early days. The Spartans 
have left a name in the records of history which no deeds of bravery 
have eclipsed. The City of Sparta was the most celebrated of the 
whole Peloponnesus — ^not, however, from an architectural point of 
view ; for, according to the law of their great Lycurgus, the doors of 
their houses were to be dressed only yrith the saw, and their ceilings 
with the axe. The people were not, as may be imagined, of a highly 
refined stamp, but were hardy and warlike. It has been said of them 
that they figure in history as '* a race of stem, cruel, resolute, rude, 
and narrow-minded warriors, capable of a momentary self-sacrificing 
patriotism (as in the story of the 300 heroes who fell at Thermopylae), 
out utterly destitute of the capacity for adopting or appreciatiug a 
permanently noble polity." They rose to the greatest power in 
Greece, but were unable to maintain their dignity, and subsequently 
became reduced to very humble proportions. 

Their province was the most southern part of Greece, named 
Laconia, or Lacedsemonia, the maritime outlet from which was 
through the Gulf of Marathon. It adjoined the province which was 
occupied by the Danaans. They and the Danaans were of the same 
origin, which letters that passed between them and the High Priest 
at Jerusalem, preserved by Josephus, prove to have been &om the 
Hebrews of Palestine : — 

" A reus. King of the Lacedemonians, to Onias, sendeth greeting: 

** We have met with a certain writing, whereby we have dis- 
covered that both the Jews and the Lacedaemonians are of one stock, 
are derived from the kindred of Abraham . It is but just, therefore, 
that you, who are our brethren, should send to us about any of your 
concerns, as you please ; we will also do the same thing, and esteem 
your concerns as our own, and will look upon our concerns as in 
common with yours. Demoteles, who brings you this letter, will 
bring back your answer to us. This letter is four-square, and the 
seal is an eagle, with a dragon in his daws." 

The reply which was sent to this, if any, has not been preserved, 
but some years after the following was sent to Sparta . — 

"Jonathan, the High Priest of the Jewish nation, and the 

Senate, and Sie body of the people of the Jews, to the 

ephori, the Senate, and body of the people of the Lace- 

dsBmonians, send greeting : 

" If you are well, and both your public and private affairs be 

agreeable to your mind, it is according to our wishes. We are also 

well. When in former times an epistle was brought to Onias, who 
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was then onr high priest, from Areus, who at that time was your king, 
by Demoteles, concerning the kindred that was between us and you — 
a copy of which is here subjoined — ^we were well pleased with 
Demoteles and Areus, although we did not need such demonstration, 
because we were well satisfied about it from the sacred writings ; 
yet did not we think fit first to begin the claim of this relation to 
you, lest we should seem too early in taking to ourselves the glory 
which is now given us by you. It is a long time since this relation of 
ours to you has been renewed ; and when we, upon holy and festival 
days, offer sacrifices to God, we pray to him for your preservation 
and victory. As for ourselves, although we have had many wars that 
have compassed us around, by reason of the covetousness of our 
neighbours, yet did not we determine to be troublesome either to you 
or to others that were related to us ; but since we have now overcome 
onr enemies, we have occasion to send Numenius, the son of Antio- 
chus, and Antipatir, the son of Jason, who are both honourable men 
belonging to our Senat& We gave them this epistle also, that they 
might lenew that friendship which is between us . . ." Josephus 
adds : — " So the Lacedaemonians received the ambassadors kindly, and 
made a decree for friendship and mutual assistance.** — ^Art. zii. iv. 
10, xiii. V. 8. 

Do we require more to confirm the faithfulness of the argument 
that the Danaans, who were colonists from the south, were none other 
than the Danites of Joppa and the coast ? Many years after this 
there were known to be many of the Hebrew race speaking Greek 
in that part, and up towards Constantinople. The connection 
of the Danites with Greece is plainly acknowledged in the Bible. 
Ezekiel XXYII., 19, associates Dan and Javan — ^that is Greece — as 
trading with the fairs of Tyre. This is worthy of special notice. 
" Why," says Bishop Titcomb, of Rangoon, ** should this one tribe 
be thus represented as ' going to and from * the merchant fairs of 
Tyre with the early colonisers of Greece, if they had not some ethnic 
relationship ?" 

On the coast of Palestine there was a maritime city named Dor, 
which was virtually within the allotment of Asher, though given to 
Manasseh, jmd is said to have been occupied by people of the 
tribe of Dan, who amalgamated with the original inhabitants of the 
place It lay about forty miles north of Joppa, and about fifteen 
miles south of Mount Carmel. A very old author says it was founded 
by Dorus, a son of Neptune. Others say it was a very ancient city 
of the Phoenicians A remarkable coincidence happens regarding 
this name Dor In Greece there was an ancient state named Doris ; 
it lay to the south of Tbessaly, with Phocis on the north-east, having 
an outlet to the jEgean Sea by the Gulf of Maliacus Like Dor, of 
Palestine, it is said to have been founded by Dorus, who first colonised 
the country. They are also said to have a peculiar dialect — in fact, 
the "Doric Greek" is well known as quite different from either 
the Attic or the common speech of the country. It is quite 
evident that these Dorians emigrated to Greece from Asia Minor. 
They held several districts and islands on the coast, such as Rhodos, 
Halikarnasos, Kos, Kunidos, Nisyros, and others. This people figure 
prominently in the history of Greece It is quite possible that Siey 
also are an offshoot of the wandering Hebrews. 
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The south of Spain was at a very early period inhabited by a people 
called Ibeiiana Their origin has not been satisfactorily settled ; in 
fact, they are generally spoken of as if they were indigenous to that 
country, their occupation of that part being of such ancient date, 
and so long before what is Yagnely <»lled Uie historic age. Of recent 
years, however, it has been held by historians of the more honest 
claas that " historic notices of ancient migrations " are not the only 
means which may be employed in tracing the particular ancient 
family of our race to which a modem people belong ; but the inclina- 
ticm is to group all facts bearing upon their national affinity, and 
from a careful analysis arrive at a conclusion according to the direc- 
tion in which the greatest weight of probability points. 

Then there is almost an exact likeness between the word Zheri 
and Hebrew. The Hebrew form of the latter word is without the 
aspirate, and is almost equiralent to the English letters Eher, There 
is a frequent interchange of and « in their use in the spelling of 
ancient names, and the prefixing the aspirate k is quite oonunon : 
hence we have Seber far Sher, Hibernian or Ibernian. Upon an 
old map, with following long title : — SUpcuUa ab Sufelot Gerardo^ 
delinetUa et juxta annotationeB Doetrom DomtU Don AmdretUf 1681 
JLD^" the name of a certain river is given as Sber, or Sbro riOf 
olium Iberus flu. The Bber, or Hebrew river, in aftertimes, or 
afterwards, cahed Iberus, The prefixing of the letter k does not 
necessarily prefix an aspirate. Many of our best scholars write an 
Hebrew, pronounced an Sbrew, 

We have already seen that the ships of Solomon, along with 
those of Hiram, carried on a regular trade with the city called 
Tarshi^ which is believed to have been the Greek Tartessus, in SpaUi. 
If then a large business were carried on between the Hebrews and 
Tarshish, there would be sure to be a large number of Hebrew residents 
or traders in that city. Solomon would have his agents there, and it 
is of the most evident probability that private enterprise would lead 
to others locating themselves in that centre of commerce. See the 
action of Jonah the Prophet, who wished to flee from his country 
rather than obey the command to go to Nineveh. He made for the 
seaport, Joppa, where he found a ship upon the eve of starting for 
Tarshish. This suggests the regularity and extent of the trade (Urect 
between the two ports, and also the extent to which a knowledge of 
it existed in the country. Jonah evidently looked upon Tarshish as 
a less undesirable spot than Nineveh. Why, unless he looked upon 
the latter to be further removed in national relationship than the 
other while to flee to Tarshish seems to have arisen naturally in 
his mind, as if he knew he would find a hospitable people and a safe 
haven there. The seamen in the ship seem also to have been worship- 
pers of Jehovah, and therefore people of Israel. 

'' The story of Ireland," a volame published in 1867 by A. M. 
Sullivan, Dublin, introduces that very interesting stifty thus : ** The 
earliest settlement or colonisation of Ireland of which there is 
tolerable precise and satis&ctory information was that by the sons of 
Miledh or Milesius, from whom the Irish are occasionally styled 
Milesians. There are abundant evidences that at least two or three 
' waves ' of colonisation had long previously reached the island ; but 
it is not very clear whence they came. Those fiiat Be^oxA «x^ 
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seyerally known in history as the Partholanians, the Nemedians, the 
f^bolgs, and the Tuatha de Danaans. These latter, who immediately 
preceded the Milesians, possessed a civilisation, and a knowledge of 
the * arts and sciences ' which limited as we may be sure it was, 
greatly amazed the early settlers— whom they had subjected — ^by the 
results it produced." 

The Firbolgs seem to have been a pastoral race ; the Tuatha de 
Danaans were more of a manufacturing and commercial people. 

If the names of peoples are any indication of their origm. surely 
the name Tuatha de Danaans, i.6., the tribe of Danan, is of some value 
in guiding us to the original family from which they descended. We 
have already seen that the ancient Danaans of Greece were a mari- 
time people — we observed their dose relation to the people of 
Falestme ; and as members of the Greek community we noticed that 
they carried their trading adventures to many distant countries 
between the eastern shores of the Black Sea and the British Isles. 
What then is more natural and reasonable than to conclude that as 
tiiey were so pressed in their Greek home during the intestine wars 
that they again sought a more quiet sphere of existence, which they 
knew was to be found in Ireland, and hence that the Danites of 
Palestine, the Danaans of Greece, and the Tuatha de Danaans of 
Ireland are the same ? 

Thus the connection between the Danite seamen who traded 
along with the Phoenicians to the tin mines of Britain and the tribe 
of Danaan in Ireland seems to' be almost a demonstrated fact. At 
least it stands in the very first degree of probability that they are the 
same people. There is no other known people who could with the 
smallest degree of reason be said to produce the analogy in a like 
manner. If the attempt were^made to connect the posterity of Ham 
with the people of Ireland with one-half of the amount of affirmative 
evidence which is now produced in tracing the Danites to that 
country, few, indeed, of our theological lecturers and preachers 
would not assent to its reasonableness. But as the question is one of 
more importance, and so closely connected with their particular 
subject, they begin to show ^u8picion, and require that arguments shall 
agree with their previous "opinions," or present evidence more 
perfect than a mathematical demonstration. There are many Thomases 
occupying the pulpit and platform. The only facts known about this 
people point to their Hebrew ancestry ; yet we find men deliberately 
and arrogantly asserting that in their ^'opinions" these facts are 
wrong 1 and thinking that they can disprove " from Scripture " that 
which the sacred writings do not pretend to deal with. 

To quote again from the " Story of Ireland " : — " The Milesian 
colony reached Ireland from Spain, but they were not Spaniards. 
They were an Eastern people, who had tarried in that country, on 
their way westward, seeking, they said, an island promised to the 
posterity of their ancestor, Gad-elius. Moved by this mysterious purpose 
to fulfil their destiny, they had passed from land to land, from the shores 
of Asia across the wide expanse of Southern Europe, bearing aloft, 
through ^1 their wanderings, the * sacred banner,* which symbolised to 
them at once their origin and their mission, the blessing and the promise 
given to their race. This celebrated standard, the * Sacred banner 
of the Milesians,* was a fiag on which was represented a dead serpent 
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and the rod of Moses; a device to commemorate forever amongst the 
poeterity of Gadelius, the miracle by which his life had been saved." 

This miracle was that which is described in the well-known 
narrative of the plague of fiery serpents, as given in Numbers xzi, 4, 
9, when Moses niade a serpent of brass and set it upon a pole, so that 
those who looked upon it should be healed of tne serpent's bite. 
Their tradition goes on to say that they remained in their land, in 
Palestine, for three generations after this event ; and that the cause 
of their western migration was the prophetic utterance of the great 
Hebrew leader, that the descendants of their ancestor Gadelius 
should discover and inhabit a *' country in which no venomous 
animal could live, an island which they should find in the track of 
the setting sun." After many years of wandering they arrived in 
Spain, having followed the course of the " great orb of day " to what 
appeared to be the confines of the western world. There they 
tarried and built a city known as Brieantia. They became occupiers 
of a large tract of country, and rulers of a larger territory. 

While occup}'ing the south of Spain, they engaged in the pursuit 
of sea traffic, both for commerce and war, but never forgetting that 
they were still wanderers, looking for a beautiful island, a pleasant 
country promised by Jehovah to their honoured ancestor. And upon 
their voyages a constant watch was kept for the appearance of the 
"Isle of Destiny." 

It was while upon a voyage of commerce and exploration that 
Ith, the uncle of Miledh, first sighted the long looked-for Island — the 
promised land of peace and ^ety. Anxious to gain a tolerably 
correct knowledge of it, he went ashore to make a careful survey of 
some parts, but in doing so he was attacked by men of the Tuatha de 
Danaans ; who, while he fled to regain his ship, wounded him 
mortally. He succeeded in reaching his vessel, and putting to sea 
ere his pursuers could overtake him, he ordered a course for Spain. 
But before the Brigantian coast could be reached his wound proved 
fatal. 

Immediately on the arrival of the ship the entire community of 
the Milesian colony was summoned to make preparations for depar- 
ture, to take possession of the " Isle of Destiny," and to avenge the 
death of Ith. 

Accordingly, but a short time was occupied in the required 
preparations, and the wanderers were again travelling ; this time, 
however, with a definite goal in view. Thirty galleys were pro- 
vided, and in them the first detachment set sail under the leadership 
of the sons of Miledh (who had died shortly before.) Their names 
were Heber the fair, Amergin, Heber the brown, Colpa, Ir, and 
Heremon, with Lui, the son of Ith, as their guide and navigator. 

The date of this expedition is generally believed to have been 
more than 1000 years b.c. It may have been less. Moore refers to 
the event in the following verses : — 

" They came from a land beyond the sea, 

And now o'er the western mahi. 
Set sail in their good ships gallantly 

From the sonny land of Spain. 
' Oh, Where's the land we've seen in dreams, 

Our destined home or grave 7 
Thus sang they as by the morning's beams 

They swept the Atlantic wave. 
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And lo, where afar o'er the ocean shines 

A sparkle of ndiant green, 
As though, in that deep lay emerald mines 

Whose light through the wave was seen. 
*'Tis Innisfail, 'tis Innisfail !* 

Ring& o'er the echoing sea, 
While bending to heaven, the warriors hail 

That home of the brave and free. 

Then turned they unto the eastern waye 

Where now their Day-God's eye 
A look of such sunny omen gave 

As lighted up sea and sky, 
Nor frown was seen through sky or sea, 

Kor tear o'er leaf or sod. 
When first on their Isle of Destiny 

Our great forefatiiers trod." 

It was with great difficulty they effected a landinff, upon this 
being accomplished, a great and sanguinary battle toolc place between 
them and the Tuatha de Danaans, which, however, resulted in the 
latter being defeated and subjected to the rule of the invaders, who 
became the aristocracy of the land. 

It is interesting to notice a few of the names of persons who 
took part in this story. The name Qadelius is strictly Hebrew, with 
only the terminal letters changed. Gad was one of the sons of 
Jacob — one of the twelve patriachs . The word gad means " fortune." 
In the form gadil, frequeutly used, the meaning is " to be," or " to 
become great, to be exalted." In the plural, gadelim, " the exalted," 
** the great," " the fortunate." How close the resemblance between 
Gadelim and Qadeliw. The Gadelians are said to haveboasted that 
they were the heroes of Spain. 

The names of the sons of Miledh are clearly Hebrew ; Heberj 
Heremon, and Ir are common forms of Hebraic names, while in Lui 
we at once recognise the name Xm, so frequently met in the Bible. 
Even the navigator and explorer Ith carries his Lsraelitish origin in 
his peculiar name. 

Whence, and how are, all these peculiarities if they are not 
ethnological ? 

There is no country with a written history which can produce 
records of more thrilling interest, or of more varied and peculiar 
character than Ireland. No people ever took greater care to leave 
behind them more authentic chronicles. In the days of the ancient 
kings, official historians were kept in the service of the monarch, 
having special apartments allotted to their use in the palace, as also 
had tiie secretaries, astrologers, and others The records have 
suffered, like many other evidences of the civilisation of ancient 
Ireland, by the plague of war, and the destruction of fire. Some of 
the most valuable only now exist in name, and doubtless many, whose 
value we reck not of, have been lost and forgotten ; yet from time 
to time these documents were made use of to good advantage by the 
barils and private chroniclers, and thus have t^ded to preserve in a 
more reasonable form the knowledge of events which live now 
almost only in tradition. Tet^ despite this loss and waste, 
authentic sources for Irish history are numerous and available. The 
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last fcriy years haTe veyiYed much interost in the literature of that 
earl J people, whose learning was sought after from distant parts of 
Europe. 

Mj object, however, is not to attempt an outline of Ireland's 
history, but to bring under notice some further facts in order to 
follow up the subject, and thus produce reasons for asserting that at 
least some of the early colonizers of "Erin's Isle " were m>m the 
Hebrew stock. 

Dr. Pinnock,.of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, published a 
** Catechism of the History of Ireland " in the year 1825, in which 
he makes the following statement, ** The language spoken by the 
natives of Ireland was one oi very great antiquity, which (General 
YaJlancy paid considerable attention to the examination ol It 
appears to be a compound of Phcenician and Hebrew, as that learned 
linguist and antiquarian has published "several thousands of words 
which are alike in Hebrew and Irish." In suggesting the best course 
of study to be pursued in order to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
ancient Irish Is^guage, the same writer placed an acquaintance with 
Hebrew first. He moreover quotes, with approval, from an author 
who ¥n*ote a small treatise on the " Precursory Proofs that Israelites 
came from Egypt into Ireland, and that the Druids expected the 
Messiah.'* 'nos author states that some of the Hebrew family were 
separated from the rest at a very early period ; that they were heirs 
to singular blessings promised to them in the latter days. These 
sailed from Africa, and settled in Ireland. He further says, they 
"brought with them the SaxwmJacohi (Jacob's stone, pillar, or pillow, 
which was formerly at Scone, and is now under the coronation chair 
at Westminster Abbey) into Ireland •" 

Dr. Pinnock further states that " in the early history of Ireland 
the country reached its highest political perfection under the rule of 
their favourite monarch 011am Fodlah ; who established the great 
FeSf or triennial parliament, which was held at Tarah." 

It will be observed that these two writers published their works 
more than 20 years before the first advocate of the British Israel 
question had given public utterance to his convictions. They are 
therefore free from any such imputation as being interested in insti- 
tuting. Or even in defending a theory. It is evident that they wrote 
from a conviction that facts warranted their assertions, independent 
of interest or theory. 

Many words and names contribute evidence to the same purpose. 
On the map of Ptolemy, the 'celebrated geographer of the second 
century, A.D., a spot in Ireland is found to be named Dunscobraee, 
this in modem times bears the name of Carrickfergus. A careful 
examination of the old name has shown it to be the Hebrew word 
for " Dan's refuge." It was at one time the site of an immense 
castle, the strengSi of which is still evident in the great thickness of 
the walls of a portion of the ruin still standing. Antiquarians 
acknowledge that it must have been erected several centuries before 
the Christian exa. 

The ancient schools, or universities (for in very ancient days the 
Irish had educational establishments worthy of that name), were 
called Mur-Ollamin, which means " the schools of the wise, or sages" \ 
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or, in the words of the Bev. F. B. A. Gloyer, M.A., "schools of the 
prophets — ^to speak in terms of the Hebrew eqaivaJent for such an 
institution.'* The title " Jodan Moran," which designated the chief 
judge, is another proof of this argument. But it is simply wasting 
time to produce these words, since General Valiancy is ad- 
mitted by Dr. Pinnock to have ** published several thousands of words 
alike in Hebrew and Irish." 

Captain H. G. Palmer writes : — " Of those early civilised tribes 
we have many Interesting monuments still existing — an alphabet like 
the Phoenician, or Hebrew ; a system of secret writing, which is 
partly imitated in these days by our shorthand writers ; more than a 
thousand books in our ancient tougue, not yet correctly translated, 
but certainly * historical,' if, as might be conjectured, they are mixed 
up with poetic traditions and fables. Schools of philosophy, as- 
tronomy, and religion were instituted centuries before the Chnstian 
era in this fayoured isle ; and Irish music with the Davidean harp had 
no equal in Europe." 

Speaking of the designation " Scuite," " Scoti," or " Scots," 
frequentiy applied to the wanderers who settled in Ireland, and 
which is now the national designation of the Scotch, the same writer 
Bays this term " may be traced back to Egypt, and its derivation is 
connected in some way with the wanderings of Moses and the 
Israelites. The word is translated by many writers * wanderers,' or 
* nomadic race ' ; Colonel Gawler, however, derives this word from 
the Hebrew * S'cotiii,' or 'dwellers in booths.' This agrees with the 
Spanish mode of pronouncing the word, and makes the idea sug- 
gestive." If the word Scot be really Hebrew, from S'cothi, it is not 
at all improbable that the Greeks got their word " Sciith " from the 
same source. 

The learned Lazius asserted that the " Irish language abounds 
with Hebrew words, and had its origin in the remotest ages of the 
world" 

Marcel, who was Directeur de I'lmprimerie Imp^riale under 
Napoleon, published an Irish Alphabet, from types belonging to the 
propaganda of Bome, which were sent, by the order of Napoleon, to 
raris. Prefixed to this publication are some remarks on the gram- 
matical structure of the Irish language, which he concludes thus : — 
" Par cette marche conjugative, elle se rapproche de la simplicity des 
langues anciennes et orientales. Elle s'en rapproche encore par les 
lettres serviles on auxiliares les affixes les prefixes qu'elle emploie 
comme la langue H^braique." This shows plainly that it is no new 
idea to connect the Irish and the Hebrew languages. 

It would appear that even the law of the Hebrews relating to 
the liberation of slaves was in force amongst the Irish : for we find 
in some of the biographies of St. Patrick that he obtained his freedom 
from slavery through the operation of a law which sets all bondmen 
free upon the seventh year. (See Lev. xxv. 40.) 

In a very interesting "History of Ireland " written by a Boman 
Catholic nun, M. F. Cusack, the following remarks occur :— "Eastern 
customs and Eastern superstitions, which undoubtedly are a strong 
confirmatory proof of our Eastern origin, abounded in ancient 
Ifjin, , . . Druidism was the religion of the Celts, and Druidism 
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was probably one of the least- oorrapt fonns of Faeanism. The 
DrnicU had a pontlfix maximns, to whom they yielded entire 
obedience — an obyions imitation of the Jewish custom. . . . The 
tenure of land was a tribe or family right, and, indeed, the whole 
system of goyemment and legislation was far more patriarchal than 

Teutonic — another indication of our Eastern origiu The 

present royal family of England haye their claims to the crown 
through the Stuarts, who were descenduits of the Irish Dalriada.*' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

''Objections built on popular notions and prejudices are easily oonvevod to 
the mind in few words ; and so conveyed make strong impressions ; but whoever 
answers the objections must encounter all the notions to which they are allied, and 
to which they owe their strength ; and it is well if with many words he can find 
admittance. **—West. 

** Masculine sentiments, vigorously holden, well become a man ; 
But a weak mind hath a tunorous grasp, and mistaketh it for tenderness.** 

— Tupper. 

" The occupation of our island by certain tribes, whom we now 
call the aboriginal Caledonians, or Britons (long before the Ten 
Tribes were carried captive into Assyria), and who therefore could 
not be Israelites, is passed by." 

The charge here laid to our door is " that it is not possible that 
the original inhabitants of Britain can . have been Israelites, and 
consequently we pass them by as an element better cast aside in our 
arguments." That Dr. Bonar was aware he was misstating facts in 
saying we " passed by " the occupation of Britain by the " aboriginal 
Caledonians, or Britons,*' is made evident by his own words a few 
sentences farther on, where he acknowledges that we insist upon the 
" Israelitish origin of Druidism." Druidism was the earliest recorded 
form of Britain's religion, and if we have, to the doctor's knowledge, 
argued that it was introduced by Israelites, then he also knew that 
this period of Britain's history was not ** passed by." Then what 
purpose had he in view in thus speaking falsely of us? Did he 
expect to strengthen truth with falsehood ? For his own reputation 
he should have been more careful not to expose himself. 

When Dr. Bonar says that our island was occupied by " certain 
tribes whom we now call dboriginal Caledonians, or Britons," are we 
to suppose him to mean that the " we " he speaks of regard these 
"aboriginals" as being " indigenous" to the island ; that they were 
not exotic ? That they in fact originally, and from the first, belonged 
to the island ? Perhaps it would be holding him too closely to the 
meaning of his terms to contend that he did, for in another part he 
gives it as his belief that we have come from Japhetic stock. Then 
he has used a term too definite for his belief, but one evidently in- 
tended to give force to his contention. 

That these early residents ** could not be IsraeliteSy^ is the 
"heroic argument" of the doctor. That they covld certainly be, and 
very prohMy wercj is my unhesitating answer. There is no element 
of impossibility whatever in the case. It will not require many 
pages to convince the unprejudiced reader that the possibility, and 
probability too, were all in favour of my afl^mation, although I also 
accept Dr. Bonar's statement that these people first arrived in Britain 
"before the Ten Tribes were carried captive into Assyria." It 
should not be forgotten that from a very early date the Israelites 
were a people of vast commercial importance, not only as buyers and 
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seliers, bat as dealers and carriers. We most not fall into the too 
oommon error of sappodng that the inflaeace, or busmess ooonectioDB 
of the Hebrew nation were confined within the limits of thcdr own 
little strip of country between the yast Continents of Africa and 
Asia. In the days of their power, thej were known in all the centres 
of commerce ; eyen in Enrope and India. They hare eyer been a 
most enterprising race. They had taken to maritime pnrsaits 
thirteen centuries before oar era, und in the days of Solomon they 
were acqaainted with the British Island. 

Not only were the Hebrews daring the reign of Solomon ac- 
qaainted with the existence of the land of Britain, bat the ships of 
iJiat king were regular traders to and from that land of Tin, called 
by the Greeks ** E:assiterides," which means "* The Tin IsUnds." 

According to Kenrick's Phcmida, tin was obtained from the 
" islands of Junk, Ceylon, and Banca, in the Strait of Malacca." 
Diodoms Sicolos mentions that tin was found in the island of 
Pancbaia, off the coast of Arabia, bat the ore was neyer exported. 
Arrian has stated that the great sapply of tin which in olden times 
was brought into Egypt, was shipped from India. This statement 
is contradicted by St. George Smith, who has conclusiyely shown 
that it is quite absurd, and that the great source of the vast supply 
has ever been from the west, also that Egypt exported tin to, rather 
than imported it from, India. The western countries from which tin 
was obt^ed were Spain, Portugal, Cornwall, and the adjaoeut parts 
of Devonshire. The quantity supplied from Spain and Fortugai has 
never been abundant^ and the ablest writers consider it to have 
been totally inadequate to the trade carried on by the PhoBnlciaDS, 
and therefore they conclude that Britain must have lieen the great 
tin producing country ; and that Britain and Ireland were the " Eas- 
siterides" of the Greek writers. Mr. W. A. Wright, M.A., in 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, says : — " We are driven to conclude 
that it was from Casslterides, or the tin districts of Britain, that the 
Phoenicians obtained the great bulk of this commodity " — in this 
agreeing with Sir G. C. Lewis ; and he quotes Strabo to show that 
the voyage was made direct between Britain and Gades, or Cadez. 

Hence it is settled almost beyond dispute that nine — probably 
more than ten — hundred years before the beginning of the present 
era, there was a constant maritime communication Ixstween Britain 
and the East. It is also, I think, clear that this communication was 
connected with the coast of I'alestine. For we read that the king 
(Solomon) had a navy of Tarshish which sailed with the navy of 
Hiram (King of Tyre), and which returned every third year (Ist 
Kings, ix., 26, 27 ; x., 11, 22). It is also evident from a passage in 
Ecclesiasticus, that tin was a very common article in Palestine, for the 
writer says of the riches of Solomon, *• He gathered gold as tin. It 
was accounted as nothing in the days of Solomon." Whence then 
came this tin ? Is the assumption erroneous that, since Solomon was 
associated with Hiram in the shipping trade, that trade extended to 
the ** Tin Islands ;" and that consequently the British Isles were 
known to the Hebrews ? 

Some may argue that it is on record that the Phoenicians kept 
secret the country from which they procured their oaxgoeB ci tin. 
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This is trne. But I consider it more in fayonr of my argument than 
the reverse. It may be trae that when a foreign vessel essayed to 
follow the Phoenician traders to the " Kassiterides " the Tyrian 
mariner ran his ship on a shoal, and thus lured the spy to destruction. 
But we must remember that Hiram and Solomon were on snch 
intimate terms of friendship, that their ships traded to the same ports 
in company, and with the same cargoes ; therefore if Hiram's ships 
traded to Britain or Eassiterides, so also did those of Solomon. 
Therefore Hebrew seamen and merchants would thus become 
acquainted with the far off islands of the north-west, while probably 
no other people knew more than that there were such islands some- 
where, though ignorant of their position. 

If Hebrew seamen and merchants were acquainted with the 
*' Eassiterides," can we suppose that on their return home from a 
three years' voyage to the wonderful tin mines and white cliffs, they 
would not spend evening after evening and day after day in describ- 
ing the state of the island to the willing and enchanted ears of their 
relations and friends ? How many tales of adventure, by sea and 
land, must have been related by these home-returned traders ; and 
how far must their stories have been carried and repeated through 
the land ! First of all, there would be the news of the arrival of the 
long absent fleet, heralded in hundreds of villages, towns, or cities, 
which would set every ear ready for fresh information, and prepare 
everyone who had a relation or an acquaintance on board one of these 
ships to welcome him home. And that one would relate his tale of 
wonder to a large circle of those gathered to greet him on his safe 
return ; he would tell of how they weathered some terrific storm, and 
how in their peril a much-loved comrade was washed from the deck, 
or thrown from the rigging, and lost. Doubtless the mode of extract- 
ing the ore from the earth would form the subject of much converse ; 
and so the country would be filled with a knowledge of the Land of 
Tin, where war and carnage were unknown, and hostile feuds were 
strange. 

That this was so, I think can be shown from the writings of the 
Prophets. There was evidently a general knowledge of some far off 
western islands. So general indeed does this knowledge seem to 
have been that the Prophets write of them as we would of the New 
Hebrides. We would not take the trouble to state the exact 
geographical position in which they are situated ; we would speak of 
them simply by their most widely-known name, whether that name 
indicated a geographical position or direction, or a descriptive 
appellation. In this manner the Prophets spoke of the " Western 
Islands." Isaiah wrote, " Be still, ye inhabitants of the isles ; thou 
whom the merchants of Zidon, that pass over the sea have re- 
plenished." Then speaking of the overthrow of the Tyrian power, 
and the falling off of maritime trade consequent thereupon, he says 
to the people of Tyre, " Pass ye over to Tarshish ; howl, ye inhabi- 
tants of the isle." That this refers to the immense trade carried on 
with the tin islands I tliink there can be little doubt, for the destruc- 
tion of Tyre would almost stop the export tin trade of Kassiterides. 
Then again, when IsaiaL was speaking of the complete overthrow of 
the Hebrew power in Palestine, he spoke of a people who shall ** lift 
np their voice ; they shall sing for the majesty of the Lord ; they 
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shall orj aloud from the sea. Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the 
fires, even the Dame of the Lord God of Israel in the ' isles of the 
sea,* " or, as we may render it, '* in the isles of the west" The same 
writer says ** the isles shall wait for His law." Hie definite manner 
in which Isaiah and other Prophets refer to '* the isles " gires the 
impression that these isles were not lu^own places, of which onlv 
a Yagae opinion existed, bnt that they were ratner islands of whicli 
the people possessed some definite and certain knowledge, islands 
of whidi they were accustomed to speak as in the west, or in the 
distant 



It may be interesting to examine the probable derivation of the 
very ancient word ** Britannia," ** Britain,^' or " Briton." For years 
we were quite contented to believe, with our school histories, that 
this word merely signified a < painted ' or * tatooed ' race, because 
the sources of youthful instruction, with an air of absolute certainty, 
asserted that the word came from the Celtic * brit,* which meant 
<to paint.* This was, of course, a very simple and easy, if not 
quite a satisfactory way of settling the meaning and derivation of so 
ancient a word ; but since the erudite aothors of those very valuable 
little histories contributed their quota to the literature of the nation, 
a very large amount of labour has, with patience and skill been 
devoted to a more perfect analysis of the affinities existing between 
the ancient language of the Britons and more thoroughly known 
ancient languages of the East, and this seems to have thrown a flood 
of light on many words and customs both Irish and British. 

From the results of this labour it has been discovered that the 
national name of our people has a much closer connection with 
ancient classic nations t£an was previously imagined, and stands on 
a far more respectable platform than the idea of '* painted bodies * 
or ** tatooed men" would admit of. 

The word " Britannia *' is found to be a mercantile term of very 
great antiquity, which originated in the "tin trade" between 
" Kassiterides," or ** Bretanikee," and the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, probably anterior to the reign of Solomon, and seems 
to have been given in a manner analogous to our modem method of 
calling certain districts " goldfields," or "auriferous countrv, ' as it 
had special reference to the mineral so extensively obtained in, and 
exported from, the island. The Greek word Kasnterides means 
simply ''tin islimds." So if it is found that in Phoenician and 
Hebrew the name Britannia or Britain means " tin beaiing " or " tin 
producing," such a derivation seems far more worthy of the name of 
a land which has become the leading country in all mercantile pur- 
suits, and is also from a truly scientific and philological view much 
more probable, as we shall see. It is at the outset very improbable 
that a people should name themselves "The Painted," or "The 
Tatooed ;" besides, it is doubtful whether the ancient Britons were 
a tatooed race : we only know that they had their skins painted or 
coloured in time of war ; that they retained these marks upon them 
in time of peace is not in evidence. Many writers do not believe 
that our ancestors were marked with an indelible composition, but 
that they only endeavoured to make their presence Beemmoi^\AiT^\^ 
by painting devices npon their bodies when about Vo exig^%^ m 
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battle. On the other hand, how very probable it is that they should 
call themselves ** tin miners '' since that was the profession of the 
earliest inhabitants. Such an application would be in exact keeping 
with the customs of tradespeople throughout all history. Hence if it 
is possible to show that Britain means the " land of tin '* ; that the 
people of Britain should be called Britons will appear most natural. 

It is a matter of some surprise that although this view of the 
question has for several years been before the public, our *• standard 
works of reference " never condescend to mention the fact ; though 
we find some of the ablest of modem scholars giving due prominence 
to it. Dr. Eadie, a man known throughout the world for his 
classical scholarship, acknowledges that "our country derived its 
name of Britain from the Phoenician navigators and merchants, 
who designated these islands Bratanec from the abundance of lead 
and tin mines found in them." Dr. Borlase, whose writings a are 
recognised authority on the "Antiquities of Cornwall," remarks, 
" Bochart has recourse to the Greek name of this island Bretamkee in 
order to derive it with greater probability from Brataneo, in the 
Phoenician language signifying a land of tin.'* 

The ancient Hebrew and Phoenician languages were almost iden- 
tical, and much that goes for Phoenician is really Hebrew, arising from 
the very long and close intercourse of the people. So that if in the 
latter the word Bratanec meant *• land of tin," so we may conclude 
it did in the former, and since we saw previously that the Hebrews 
and the Phoenicians were united in this great trade in tin from the 
" isles of the west," we are able to place our finger upon the true 
origin of the name of " Britain " and the British. 

In an article by Robert Pegrum, Professor of Hebrew, published 
in the Banner of Israel, he says, " this name was probably derived 
from one of the undermentioned words : — 

" 1. Bretanec (*7jJ^ 11*11) ^^*' daughter of lead or tin — ^that 
is, according to a Hebrew idiom, belonging to, or relating 
to, lead and tin. 

" 2. Bruta/nec C^JV ^^^5) i'*^* ^f ^^ ^**^ ^^^ — ^^ ^^ ^** 
mines. 

*' 3. Britanec (^^^ H^'li) * purifier of lead or tin. 

" 4. Bratanec (^^J^ JlK*ni) ^^ ^ ^^ producing, the first 

root meaning tofoim, to produce, 

" 5. Bratanec (*1 Jj< JlK*!^) abundance of lead or tin. This 

word is written and pronounced the same as the preceding 

one, but its first root signifies to fatten, to be plenteous. 

" The first three of these words, Bret, Brut, Brit, are derived 

from one rout which means to cleanse, to clear, to purify. The Hebrew 

noun anec occurs in Amos vii. 7, and signifies lead or tin, hence a 

weight of lead or of tin ore, a plvmmet, a plumbline. It is also the 

Arabic word for lead and tin (Newman, Craik, Angus, Duncan, &c.)." 

Aristotle calls the western land from which the Phoenicians 

procured their cargoes of tin, BretaniJcee, and it is evident that 

the word had come to him from some language other than 

lu's native tongue, but since as we formerly observed, many 
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of those who in time became settlers in Greece were mariaers 
from the coast of Palestine, the use of this word by Aristotle is 
nothing strange, seeing that it was the very word which those marine 
settlers would nse to designate the far-off island and the trade their 
ships were engaged in. The word used by Herodotus and others for 
the " tin islands " is a more purely Greek word, Kassiterides ; but 
the fact that even this word is found in the Hebrew and Chaldee as 
Kasetirat meaning? "tin,'' suggests the probability that it also was 
borrowed by the Greeks from the more ancient nations. Hence we 
may say that both Britannia and Kassiterides are Hebrew words of 
almost synonymous meaning — ^viz., ahounding in Htif the country of 
tin, or the tin mines. 

If we do not consider this a demonstrated fact, yet it must be ac- 
knowledged to be a very muchmore probable and harmonious derivation 
of that word which has for ages seemed to puzzle those who have 
examined it. This derivation does not of course prove that the 
ancient Britons were Hebrews ; but it suggests that if they were not, 
the language of that ancient people must have exercised a very great 
influence over them. The earliest mercantile undertakings of the 
Britons were undoubtedly those of tin mining, tin smelting or purify- 
ing, and tin export. They were literally tin merchants, and as tin 
was called anec, and its production was called Brat in Hebrew, surely 
the most natural appellation for such a people would be " Bratanec," 
or ** producers of tin ;" while it would be quite as natural for 
the country to be called by a name which in the vernacular of 
the traders in tin would mean " The Tin Country, * or " The Tin 
Fields ;" as we talk of diamond fields, gold fields, or coal fields. Have 
we not instances of islands in these modem days, called by the name 
of the principal staple of trade which connects them with the com- 
mercial world — such for instance as the " Guano Islands." It is one 
of the most common customs to call places by the names of things for 
which they are notable, either in some peculiarity of geographical con- 
formation or natural production. Is it not very probable that names 
three thousand years ago would be given in very much the same way? 

It is an indisputable fact that these ancient maritime merchants 
who used the word " Bratanec " to express the idea of tin producing 
did visit the land called " Britain" or ** Britannia'* and that the object 
of their visiting the island of the west was to obtain cargoes of tin. 
King Solomon was one of the merchants, and the nautical tribe of Dan 
was one of the largest ship owners in the trade ; ultimately running 
the Phoenician ships off the lines, and commanding the whole trade 
within its own hands, Dan also became the shipping people of 
Greece and thus carried the Hebrew words for tin, as well as many 
others, into that country, and was the means of fixing them in the 
vocabulary of that polite nation. 

" Since first thy name, O Britain ? was pronounced, 
Years have grown old, and time turned grey, 
And Earth has gathered to her womb again 
And yet again, the myriads that were bom 
Of her ; uncotmted, unremembered tribes." 

What then becomes of Dr. Bonar's statement that the ancient 
tribes '*now called aboriginal Caledonians or Britona oould notVe 
iMTcteUtee'' f It is a mere ^ctioo, a fancy, bred ot \gtior«iic^ vcA 
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rashness. Latham, in his " Ethnology of Europe)** gives the might 
of his opinion to the belief that the Israelitish tribe of Dan was the 
nautical Dani of Greece, who, nnder Danus, took possession of the Grecian 
Peloponnesus, and founded the Argive commimity. Prom this it would 
follow that they at that early period, long before the time of David, 
were a nautical people ; who have, no doubt, by classic writers, been 
confounded with the Phoenicians, while in leality Hebrew. The fact 
that they spoke tongues so closely allied to each other would in itself 
lead to this confusion ; but beyond this, they belonged to the same 
district on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea. It is no un- 
warrantable assumption to say that the ships of Dan, and perha^ 
Asher, were as noted for their expeditions as any of Phcenicia. &r 
Edward Creasy, in his "History of the English Constitution," ac- 
knowledges that the sea-going merchants of the eastern Mediterranean 
procured their tin from England for the supply of Eastern nations, 
and it is said that a large quantity of it was used in the manufacture 
of the vessels and ornaments of Solomon's Temple. 

What, then, shall we say ? shall we conclude in harmony with 
Latham and Creasy, that there exists a possibility of the aboriginal 
Caledonians or Britons being Israelites, or shall we accept Dr. Bonar's 
ipse dixit to the contrary ? The latter author has never shown 
good reason for our confidence, the former have ; and besides, 
they are supported by facts and analogical reasoning. By no 
reasonable means can it be shown that the difficulty of uniting 
the history of early Britain with ancient Israel is so great as to 
preclude idl possibility of success. Having shown that tiiere is no 
impossibility in the way, the next step sh^ll be to show that there 
is indeed a large amount of evidence to indicate a very high 
probability, 

WHO WERE THE BRITONS ? 

Were they Gauls from the adjacent shores of the continent, 
or were they a distinct race which we can trace to some higher 
and more honoured source? To those authors who are usually 
consulted for material for the compilation of ancient history, and 
for notices of the origin of nations, Britain was nnknown, except 
to such of them as wrote subsequently to the invasion by 
Julius Caesar. To the writings of this soldier and historian, 
history-makers have ever been indebted for a great part of what they 
have related regarding the tattooed inhabitants oJc ancient Britain. 
The enterprising research of ethnological students has, howeverj 
supplied many facts of which the Roman general was ignorant. The 
soldier could only describe the state of the country and the customs 
of the people as he saw them : in doing this he may have been 
tolerably accurate. As to their origin he could only give a hazardous 
guess, from a seeming probability of correctness. This guess has 
been repeated, until we almost began to believe it a demonstrated 
fact. The illusion has at last undergone a complete dissipation. 

It is not by an effort of abstruse reasoning, nor by postulating 
probmatical hypotheses that we are able to show who the ancient 
Britons were. The key has been produced by aid of which we can 
gaze, as it were, directly upon the panorama of eventB which led to 
their oocnpaXioD. of that " Island of the West." 
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The Bishop of Rangoon quotes from a Jesaitical commentaiy on 
Ezekiel to show that .some years ago a stone had been discovereid in 
Spain, not far from Gibraltar, bearing an inscription in Hebrew 
chfuracters, to the memory of Adoniram, whom Solomon, King of 
Israel, had sent thither to collect the tribute of that colony. Since, 
then, Solomon gathered tribute from the people of '* Tartessus," or 
'* Tarshish," — with whom Jonah expected to find a congenial home 
when he attempted to fly from the presence of Jehovah rather than 
obey Him by going to Nineveh — he must have been their King. We 
know that Tarshish was the great western maritime exchange to 
which the ships of Solomon sailed direct from their ports in Palestine. 
If Solomon was their acknowledged King, as we never learn of him 
having sent a martial expedition in that direction, we may conclude 
they were a colony of Hebrews, who though far from their own 
Fatherland, were not unmindful of their King and country. Had 
the majority of these people of Tarshish been pure Phoeuicians they 
would not have paid tribute to Solomon, but to Hiram, of Tyre. 

Then, if Solomon found it necessary and advantageous to establish 
a settlement of merchants and agents in the emporium of Tarshish, 
how much more important and beneficial would it be to have Hebrew 
officers and workmen at the real scene of tin-mining and exportation? 
There are several matters worthy of consideration in connection with 
this proposition. We cannot suppose that the seamen were also the 
miners. There must have been local and practical companies of men 
in charge of the mines and smelting furnaces. To have earned on 
this industry, experts were necessary to economy and expedition. 
And since we find such wisdom displayed by that monarch in the 
arrangement of his workmen in the building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, we cannot think of him neglecting to make similar 
provision for a useful and economic division of labour at his distant 
tin-mines. The working of the mines, if left to the seamen, must 
have led to confusion, waste, and to frequent disputes between the 
varioub ships' companies. 

The necessary existence of resident practical miners and smelters 
of the ore, further demonstrates the necessity for inoperial agents 
and marts of exchange, for the trade was extensive. Hence we find 
the existence of a considerable colony necessary to carry on the 
enterprise ; but besides there being merchants, miners, and refiners of 
ore, there must also have been others devoted to agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, as the colonists would require to produce their own 
food. Oi course we must remember that the Hebrews were generally 
a people devoted to a^culture, and herdkeeping, and that there is 
nothing unreasonable in arguing that people of this class belonging to 
the tribe of Dan should migrate with their brethren, to pursue their 
calling in the new world, for it was such as these who felt most the 
cramped position of the tribe in Palestine, and in whose mind the 
desire to obtain room to expand and increase would most strongly 
operate. 

History is unanimous in asserting that the Britons derived their 
proficiency in the art of mining and manufacturing from those 
Bastem traders, who of course are always called Phoenicians. 

The first occupation of Britain is generally believed to have taken 
place about 1000 B.C. This ex&<Slj synchiomBea m\^ Wi^ ^gE«^\» 
expansion of Dan's maritime traffici and Bolomoa^a m\fii£^\»\xi^^ 
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trade with Tarsliish. It also agrees with Dr. Bonar's assertion that 
the tribes were in Britain long before the captivity of the ten tribes 
by Assyria. The ships of Dan grada^ly supplanted those of Tyre, 
and as the latter sank into oblivion, the former — still bearing the 
names of "Ships of Syria" and "Ships of Tarshish," became the 
" ixilers of the wave.*' But as Tyre and Israel sank in importance, 
the trade between the east and west declined, and these ships we 
almost lost sight of in the eastern seas. 

The colonisation of Britain was therefore about 300 years 
before the great captivity of Israel by the King of Assyria, and over 
400 years before the Babylonish captivity of the kingdom of Judah. 
If, therefore, even only a small number had emigrated to Britain at 
the time of Solomon's reign, who was very likely acknowledged king 
of that colony, (the name of the first King of Britain whose name 
appears in history being Solomon^ there was time for that small 
number to have increased to a considerable population in these three 
or four centuries, simply by the natural course of events, independent 
of frequent accessions by ships from the war-racked home country. 
But it is a fact that at tibe time of the Assyrian invasion of Israel, 
the people of the tribe of Dan had almost completely abandoned their 
inheritance in Palestine. Some, as we have seen, having taken up 
their quarters in Greece, where they became an important part of 
that Empire, but afterwards finding the country a scene of war and 
constant disturbance in the days when 

" Greek met Greek " 
they forsook it and made their way to Ireland. Others whose line of 
trade had led them more particularly into connection with Britain 
having gone thither, had induced many of their friends to accompany 
them in their great scheme of founding a new empire in the "isles 
of the west ''; so that we may regard the South of Britain as being a 
possession of the people of Israel, before the kingdom of Israel had 
been overthrown by the Assyrians. Must not these three or four 
hundred years' intercourse with Britain have caused a very extensive 
knowledge of, and interest in, that country to exist throughout 
Palestine ? 

It would be absurd to imagine that those who had settled in the 
new country were altogether indifferent to the welfare of their kindred 
still in Palestine, more especially when their ships were constantly 
communicating with the coast of the " old country." Nor could we 
suppose that those still clinging to the dear old land of the " vine 
and the olive" could be so far destitute of natural affe tion, as to 
cease inquiring, of these oft-returning seamen, how their brethren in 
the "isles afar off" were faring. Did " the Pilgrim Fathers " lose 
their interest in the events taking place in England while they were 
laying the foundation of a new empire in America ? Or did those in 
England cease to look forward with anxious expectation to the 
arrival of news from the refugees in the trans-atlantic west ? The 
cases are almost parallel. In the case of the Pilgrim Fathers there 
' was not that extensive trade connection between England and 
America which existed between Britain and Palestine. Trade with 
America has, however, increased both in extent and facility to a most 
marvellous degree; while that referred to in the ancient world 
declined and ultimately died away, leaving but little record of its 
existence and activity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" THE GRAND STORY." 

*' Poetry and the arts are often stationsuy, often retrograde ; but every year, 
every month, every day, is contributins: its knowledge to the magazines of historical 
experience. With what an accession of beauty does History invite the Briton to 
the study of her charms, while she recounts the acts and heroism and glorlet of 
his country.**— Hew. 0. Wolfe, 

*' The grand story of oar Israelitish emigration from Assyria into 
Great Britain — whether by sea or land, we are not told — a century or 
two before Caesar landed, is got up for the occasion, without history 
or tradition, or local monuments to confirm it ; yet when was there 
an emigration in which the emigrants did not carry their language, 
their religion, their manners, their dress, and their national traditions 
with them ? This the identifiers of Israel with England have not 
considered." 

Having written this sentence will never add lustre to the fame 
of the learned doctor. Some of our captious critics tell us that they 
are of opinion that the advocacy of Britain's identity with Israel "is 
an insult to the intelligence of the age." But such a phrase is too 
gentle for a contemptuous paragraph like the above. Dr. Bonar 
must have been labouring under some gross and painful illusion, 
when these words of gall and venomous untruth were being formed 
by his pen. He cannot have known that he was writing statements 
as untrue as that uttered by Ananias and Sapphira. Some evil spirit 
must have got a hold of him for the time, and dictated to him tnose 
bitter retributive words, for they will fall with mora destructive force 
upon his own, otherwise honorable, career and upon his peace of 
mind, than upon the arguments we put forward in support of our 
contentions. Even if we be wrong in our mode of procedure, there 
was no call for him to go out of bis way to make false accusations. 
If he had been acquaint- ;d with our plan of reasoning and under- 
stood the nature of the facts on which our arguments were based, he 
could surely have taken them fairly, and if they were not correctly 
stated by us, or if we had manipulated them artfully, cunningly, and 
falsely, then he, as a man of letters, and logical skill, could have 
expt-ksed our doings. But he has chosen rather to bring against us 
'^ railing accusations," as unfounded as the story of " Jack the Giant 
Killer," and then to twit us with not having considered something 
altogether irrevelantto the question in hand. 

I am convinced that in a sentient moment of rational thought 
Dr. Bonar would be one of the first men to acknowledge that we 
never have, even in our most imaginative productions, spoken of an 
emigration from Assyria to Britain a century or two before Csesar, 
except in reference to the migrations of the Oymry, who are, by all 
their historians, admitted to have been in Britain at the time we con- 
tend for. We therefore only argue for what the best historians have 
endeavoured to demonstrate. He will, therefore, be amou^ ^<& i^t^ 
men to acknowledge the imprudence of the charge "he \i8A tdaA.^ 
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that we have " got up this grand story for tJie occasion,^* when he 
permits his mind to examine the facts on which independent historians 
base their arguments, when he has for himself looked into the claims 
of the Welsh people to their eastern origin. Had he exercised !;he 
proverbial caution of his countrymen, he would have done this before 
attempting to throw contumely on so large a section of the people of 
his own race and creed. He, and many other men, would greatly 
profit by a perusal of this " grand story," although it may seem at 
first strange and novel, and even if he be not a " novel reader " this 
** story " might be made an exception, with wisdom. He may rest 
assured that it is according to that highest character of stories — 
** founded on fact." It is no wild romance, got up for some lucrative 

Eurpose. It is simply a story relating a series of events, which have 
appened in the migrations, and other vicissitudes, of an Eastern 
family now located in the country of Wales. The story may safely 
be commended to ministers and all Church officers. Preachers will 
find it a splendid source from which to draw anecdotes, and pointed 
illustrations of Scripture, and heads of families may cull from it 
many a sweet story tor narration round the hearth. 

Just by way of indicating the nature of this " Grand story," we 
shall produce here a short sketch of it, from which the error of Dr. 
Bonars attack will be plain. A little " history," a little " tradition," 
and a few *' local monuments," being brought in just to show their 
nature and style. A few historians names to present our authority, 
and a few arguments to exhibit our method of " getting up " things 
" for the occasion." A little about the " religion," the " manners," 
and the " traditions " of these people to prove that the " identifiers 
of Israel " have not quite '' left these matters out of consideration." 

The Kymry, or Cymry, are amongst the oldest inhabitants of 
Britain . Of all the peoples of western Europe the Cy mry are possessed 
of the most ancient traditions and literature. They are ackn owledged 
to be a very old and distinct family. But of tiie period manner, and 
circumstances of their arrival in Britain history is by no means 
complete. Yet there are plain facts and unequivocal indications 
which careful and discreet manipulation has already done much 
towards weaving into a satisfactory and conclusive story. 

Thomas Stephens, in his work on " The Literature of th© 
Kymry," says " they are the last remnant of the Kimmirioi of Homer, 
and of the Kymry (Oimbri) of Germany. From the Oimbric Cher- 
sonesus (Jutland) a portion of these landed on the shores of Nor- 
thumberland, gave their name to the country of (Twwfterland, and in 
process of time followed the shore to their present resting place, 
where they still call themselves * Kymry,' and give their country a 
similar name. Their history, clear, concise, and authentic, ascends 
to a high antiquity. Their language was embodied in verse long 
before the languages now spoken rose into notice ; and their litera- 
ture, cultivated and abundant, lays claim to being the most ancient 
in modem Europe. " 

Professor Rawlinson, whose erudition and caution few will dare 
to impugn, admits that " the identity of the Cymry of Wales with 
the Cimbri of the Romans seems worthy of b^g accepted ;" and 
further writes '* that a people known to their neighbours as Cimmeriif 
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Oimiri, or probably Gomerimf attained a considerable power in 
Western Asia and Eietstem Borope within the period indicated by the 
date B.C. 800-600, is a fact which can scarcely be said to admit of a 

donbt." "It will be interesting to trace the history 

and migrations of these Cimmirians — a people which has an antiquity 
of above 2500 years, and has spread from Uie Steppes of Ukraine to 
the mountains of Wales." In these remarks Professor Rawlinson 
follows the conclusions of Niebhur and Arnold, who both have care- 
fully, and with much labour, successfully follow^ the wandering 
people from the East to their norUi-westem home. 

From this it will appear who is responsible for the '* getting ap ** 
of this piece of history. I am not aware that either Thomas Stephens 
or Professor Rawlinson is among the identifiers of the British with 
IsraeL Yet we quote them as the first names in favour of oar 
proposition. It is worth our particular notice that Professor Rawlin- 
son will not admit of there being room for a doubt that the Oymry 
of Wales are the same people as the CimmerU of Western Asia of the 
7th century B.C. This which Rawlinson says wHl scarcely admii of 
a doubt is " the fact " upon which we link our chain of evidence. 

But our knowledge is not very generally benefited by simply 
learning that the Cymry are the progeny of the ancient Cimmirians 
who dwelt in the Steppes of the Ukraine. And it is more than idle 
curiosity which impels us to go still further back in history to discover 
the original family of the human race from which they sprang. To 
do this we have no longer the classic historians of Greece and Rome 
to guide us. We have to traverse a period and a region with which 
those writers, who preserved to us the treasures of the past, wero but 
little acquainted. Moro enduring, though less convenient records must 
be consulted. Books which have been recovered by the pick and the 
shovel from their long and silent burial in the mounds of Assyrian 
ruins, and translated by a persevering labour, no less toilsome, and an 
enthusiasm descriptive of energy and skill — books which were written 
before the use of the Papyrus was fashionable, but when the sun- 
dried brick was the common tablet, and the Imperial Blue Book. 

Amongst other inscriptioos thus brought to the light of day, 
which have materially increased our knowledge of those far distant 
times is the " Nimroud Obelisk,'* now in the British Museum. It 
records the annals of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, whose rule was 
between 858 and 823 B. C, and this is one of the items of its story : — 

" The tribute of Jehu, the son of Omri CYahua-AhU Khutnreejf 
silver, gold, bowls, vessels of gold, &c., with sceptres for the king's 
hand, all these have I receive(l " 

Another set of inscriptions which tells the story of Tiglath- 
PUeser's reign, gives us the following, unfortunately broken record, 
yet sufficient for our present purpose : — '* The land of Samaria (Beth 
Khwnree) .... the population .... the goods of its 
people .... I sent to Assyria. As they had slain Pekah, their 
king, I appointed Hosea over the kingdom." 

The palace walls of Sargon, a successor of Tiglath-Pileser, display 
these words, " By the aid of the sun I captured the city of Samaria 
(J^%«ff»fie»), and carried into captivity 27,280 o£ ItA inbsXAWxW^ 
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With respect to the inscription on the Nimroud Obelisk, Sir 
Henry Bawlinson, whose fame is as wide and extensive as the 
circulation of English literature, on account of his skill and success 
as an explorer and decipherer of many ancient remains, says : — 
" Jehu is usually called in the Bible the son of Nimshi — although 
Jehoshaphat was his father, but the Assyrians taking him for the 
legitimate successor to the throne, named as his father, or rather 
ancestor, 'Omri, the founder of the Kingdom of Samaria ; 'Omri's 
name being written on the Obelisk as it is in the inscriptions of 
Shalmaneser, where the Kingdom of Israel is always called the 
country of Beth ^Omri, The King of Jyria is also named on the 
Obelisk Khzail, which is exactly the equivalent of '' Hazael " of 2 
Ghron. xxii. 6, who was the contemporary of Jehu. And in the 
inscriptions of the Obelisk-King's father there is also notice o 
Ithbaalt King of Sidon, who was the father of Jezebel the wife of 
Ahab, and a contemparary of Jehu . I%ese three identifications con- 
stitute a synchronism on which we may rely ; especially as all the 
collateral evidence comes out satisfactorily." It will be observed 
that these are not the words of a man with a theory to support, but 
of one who has a reputation to sustain. 

After the days of Solomon 'Omri was one of the most celebrated 
and successful kings of the house of Isaael ; and it is most probable 
that with the Assyrians his name would be used as a synonym for 
that of his people. He built the renowned city of Samaria, and 
transferred thither the seat of government from Terzah, the site of 
which was more beautiful, but less capable of being made to resist a 
siege, than the mount which 'Omri chose, and purchased from Shemer 
for two talents of silver (£700). The name by which the city is 
known in history is its Greek form " Samaria." The Hebrew word 
was " Shomron," and its Assyrian representative was Khamree. 
Professor H. B. Hackcitt, in •• Smith's Dictionary of the Bible," says : 
" In the Assyrian inscriptions, Samaria is found designated as Beth 
Khumri, that is, 4ie house or palace of Omri " Dr. Hincks observes 
that the title " son of Omri {Ahit-Khwrnree) is equivalent to that of 
King of Samaria f the city which Omri built, and which was known 
to the Assyrians as Beth Omri or Khwnri.^^ The Rev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A., says : " We meet with the name of Beth Khumri in many of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, all showing the perfect harmony between 
the Assyrian monuments and the Scripture history of Israel." 

One point, I think is satisfactorily settled in what has already 
been said, viz., that the Kingdom of Israel, of Scripture, and the 
Beth Khumree of the Assyrian inscriptions are identical. History 
presents these people as having been carried captive by the Assyrians 
at various periods between the dates 740 and 721 B.C. About the 
earliest of these two dates, Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh— the trans-Jordanic tribes — were removed from Palestine 
by Pul, King of Assyria. It is recorded of them all, that after their 
captivity — which was in the first instance into the Empire of Assyria 
— they were settled in the "cities of the Medes*' Csome read 
" mountains of the Medes "), 

In Media they were, of course, more to the north and east than 
in their first locale, and were placed .nearer to the shores of the 
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Casfnan Sea, east of the Ri^er Arazes. Some of them most probably 
moved round to the east of the Caspian Sea. In this district Mr. 
bavile was of opinion that they were brought into contact with a roving 
people named ** Cimmeiii/* or **Eimmerii," who had come from a 
country called ** Kbubusna," under the leadership of a chief named 
"Tiuspa," who, with alibis army, was, according to Bsarbaddon's 
Annals, *' destroyed with the sword/' These people are known to 
have migrctted north-west to the Tanais and the Crimea. Shortly after 
the union of these two wandering people we find them spoken of as 
CHmiri, This is a suggestive change when the circumstances are 
considered. The Cimmerii had lost their entire army and chief, and 
had joined in company with the Kknmree, who bad recently gathered 
themselves into a body under an elected chief, who could command 
an army of considerable power. The Khumree were therefore the 
most powerful of the two peoples. The name Oimiri is a Semetic 
word, and was the appellation chosen by the Babylonians to designate 
this coalesced people : the meaning of which is, according to Sir H. 
Rawlinson, " The Tribes," the most common name of the people of 
Israel. Therefore, it is reasonable to say that the nation spoken of 
in the inscriptions as Chimiri is still the same as the Khumree, 
Professor Kawlinson regards this name as the " Semetic equivalent of 
the Aryan name of Saka," which is the original of the now famous 
Saxons, 

The earliest mention we have of the word ** Saxon," or, as we find 
it in its first shape, Sakse, is amongst the inscriptions of the Behistun 
Rock, which Sir H. Rawlinson concludes must belong to the date 
516 B.C. This writing is 300 feet above the level of the plain, in the 
face of a precipitous rock which rises perpendicular to a height of 
1700 feet. Rawlinson first deciphered the letters by the aid of a 
telescope. The portion I specially refer to is a sculpture representing 
Darius Hystaspes " trampling on the body of one captive, while eight 
others are standing before him, tied together by their necks ; each 
one having his name and crime recorded on a tablet over his head." 
The last %ure of the eight is " represented with a high-peaked cap, 
exactly like that worn by the ancient Israelites, and a cast of coun- 
tenance totally unlike the rest." It is to M. Oppert, a distinguished 
Assyiiologist, that we are indebted for the translation from the 
Medean tongue of the following sentence which describes the last 
figure of the group : — *• This is Bsku-ka, the chief of the Sakse." 
AJso, unlike the rest, he has no crime of rebellion recorded against 
him. Sir Henry Rawlinson goes farther than his brother, the 
Professor, and says regarding these people — 

" We have reasonable grounds for regarding the Gimiri^ or amme- 
rians, who first ctppeared on the confines of Assyria and Medea in the 
seventh century (B.C.), and the SaccB of the Behistun Sock, nearly two 
centuries later, as identical with * Beth Khumree^ of SamaHa^ or the 
Ten Tribes of the House af Israel." 

Here then seems to be good historical authority for connecting 
Israel, after the great captivity, and complete deportation, with a 
people whom we can trace throughout the later historical records. 

At a very early period the nation known by the S^meW^ Ti»xii<& 
Gimirif as well as by l^e Ayran name SactB ox 8aka^ Yiaa ^vndk.^ 
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into two branches ; the Eastern, and the Western divisions. The nro- 
bability is that they did not again unite in that district. The 
Western we know took possession of Armenia, and retained it for 
years, from whom the country obtained the name of SaJ^asuna. The 
Khumri, Gwiirif or Kimmerii, appear to have followed the western 
shore of the Caspian Sea from the northern parts of Medea until they 
were north of the Oaucassian range, where in Daghestan, there is 
still a locality which goes by the name of " Gimiri." From thence 
they traversed the country in a north-westerly direction, possibly by 
the borders of the Great Liman Lake, which, though narrow, extends 
about 200 miles along their route, being in fact the river Manytch, 
which takes its rise not far from the western shore of the Caspian, 
and joins the Don, after receiving the waters of the Sal, about 50 
miles east of the Sea of Azof. Or they may have commenced their 
western journey from a less northerly point, and followed up by 
the direction of the river Terek, and thence down the valleys of 
the Kuban to the Ray of Taman, and from thence spread over the 
adjacent country, principally the Crimean Peninsula; which spot 
has been generally regarded as the source of Cimmerian emigra- 
tion — as the home where they grew into a people of power and 
valour. Doubtless it was about the shores of the Lake Moeotis, and 
upon the Turic Chersonese that they rested in their wanderings, and 
increased in numbers and power. It is a historically admitted fact 
that the people who at this period occupied the Crimean peninsula 
were the ancestors of the Cymry of a more recent date found on the 
Cimbric Chersonese, of Denmark, and subsequently in Britain. 

One or two authorities may be serviceable in proof. Dr Eadie, 
in his " Biblical Cyclopaedia, says, " the fact is evident" The Eev . 
W. L. Bevan, M, A., writes, "There can be little reasonable doubt, 
that both the name and the people are to be recognised in. the 
■ Cimbri, whose abodes were fixed during the Roman Empire in the 
north and west of Europe, particularly in the Cimbric Chersonese 
(Denmark) . , . whence they crossed to Britain." In a paper 
read before the Ethnological Society in 1867, Mr. C. M. Kennedy 
said, " Strabo, on the authority of Possidonius, connected the Cimbri 
(of Denmark) with the ancient Cimmerians of the Moeotic Lake." 
Bishop Titcomb, of Rangoon, says, " According to Pliny, the Cim- 
merians named the Baltic Morimorusa^ which signifies the Dead sea. " 
Can this be an allusion to the Dead Sea of Palestine ? During the 
year 1880 a coin was found in Denmark bearing the name of King 
David, of the Hebrews. 

Until very recently, however, the Cimmerians have been 
universally supposed to be the decendants of Gomer the son of 
Japheth. But this has been accepted on the most flimsy evidence, 
there not being a tithe of the conclusiveness which is possessed by 
the argument in favour of their Hebrew origin. It all rests 
on the similarity of name and the supposition of language ; 
yet history does not even show that the decendants of Gomer 
adopted the name of their ancestors. The place of his habi- 
tation is not known. His name occurs only three times in 
the Bible, and in one of these instances its bearing is ambigu- 
ous. Yet it is not improbable that the Cimmeni who were 
associated in Medea with the Khamreet may possibly have been 
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deoetidants of Qomer ; yet even if that be so, thej were a email aod 
broken people, oyer whom the Khvmree evidently had the sopremaoy ; 
for their entire army, as well as their chief, was utterly destroyed. 
MoreoTer, if we allow that they were of the family of Gomer (if ever 
there was such a historical family), it is at best an assumption; 
whereas that the Khumree came from Palestine, and were the 
descendants of Abraham is unquestionable. 

The Bev. B. W. Savile, M.A., while admitting the probability 
that these Cinunerians were descendants of Japheth, at the same 
time arffues that " it is more than probable that they were gradually 
absorbed by the Beth KAufnree^th&a. dwelling in the * cities of the 
Medes ' — just as the Anglo-Saxon race may be said to have absorbed 
all the races with the exception of one which have at different 
periods flowed into the British Isles. And in course of time it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that the one dominant race of the House 
of Israel .... i^ould give its name to that portion of the 
Celtic tribes which are now known to the civilised world as the 
descendants of the Qymry — pronounced Khumree by the Welsh of 
the present day." 

The testimony which we have already examined seems to be 
conclusive as to the movements of the Children of Israel, or the Beth 
Khumreej being from Assyria into Medea, and thence to the Crimea ; 
whence they subsequently passed over to the North- West of the Con- 
tinent, and then to Britain. Yet there are a few interesting facts 
which I should like to have noticed particularly, as they bear valu- 
able confirmatory evidence on the ethnology of the people we are 
tracing. 

There is still extant a very early document, which distinctly 
affirms that some of the captive tribes of the Kingdom of Israel did 
migrate in the very direction which the Khumree^ or Cimmerians, are 
discovered to have gone. The Second Book of Esdras, though dis- 
carded from the canon of the sacred books of the Bible, need not on 
that -account be rejected in matters of history. It is of as much 
value in that respect as many highly esteemed works. It was com- 
posed, at the latest, prior to the commencement of the present era, 
probably more than 100 years before Josephus wrote his celebrated 
History of the Hebrew Nation. From it I extract the following 
passage in reference to one of the several emigrations of the Israelite 
westward from the land of their captivity : — ** These are the ten 
tribes which were carried away as captives from their own land in 
the time of Hoshea the King, whom Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, 
captured, and carried over the river (Gozan) by which they entered 
another land. But they took counsel among themselves, that they 
would leave the multitude of the heathen, and go into a further 
country, where never man dwelt, in order that they might there keep 
the laws which they had never kept in their own land of Samaria. 
So they crossed the Euphrates by the narrow streams. . . And 
they journeyed onwards a great distance, even for a year and a half, 
until they arrived at a place called Arsareth .... But those 
that are left behind of thy people are those that are found within my 
borders." — Second Esdras, xiii., 40-48 It must be remembered thsct 
this book claims to have been written by the Prophet '^ix^ \fy^Ki^ 
the end of the 70 years' captivity of Judah in Babylon, 
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The next step to be taken is to diacorer w'taeie this " plac 
Balled Arsivretli " ia to be found. Mr. Savile eaje that if we produce 
Kft Btraight llaefrom Medea, through Armeoia into Europe, tbia line 
I will pass tbrougb a " place called Arsareth " at the preseot da;. It 
la on the banks of tlie well known BiTer'-ereth,iQ Kostern Roumaois, 
that this "Ar-Pareth," or "Hill of Sareth," stands ; the very spot, 
which ID later years than the period we are now speakinR of, we fitid 
to be occupied by descendants of the Sacie of Armeaia. By the 
Greeks called " Getse ;" and by the Soranos named " Ded," derired 
from the Latin decern "ten," i.e., The tens, or The Tens nation, 
whioli is eqaivaleut to "The Ten Tribes." The distance from 
Hedia is not bejond the limits of the pissible, or even pmbable, 
extent of a year and a halt's constant prDgress, The iBiignage of 
the passage requires as to expect this " resting-place '" fo be a very 
great way from where they started. They went to a place " where 
never man dwelt," and their desire wRs to get beyond the boundarj 
of the " heathen " world. 

Mereover, the citation shows us, at all events, that the fact of a 
western wandering of the Ten Tribes, or at least a portion nf them, 
was known to the Jews, This, together with the discovery of a place 
of the same designation as that at which they are said to have rested, 
within a probable distance, is much in favour of tlie opinion that we 
are following them correctly. Further, the passage supports our 
deduction that the first was only a portion of the tribes, nud that the 
Test were " left behind ;" for we know that the Saxons did not leitve 
Armenia at so early a time. Even Jerome speaks of " many of the 
l«n tribes of Israel" being aboat the mountains of the Medea in 
his day. 

Aiiother fact has come to light from the discovery of ancient 
maierialSi which shows a reason why the Israelites should migrate in 
a north-westerly direction from Medea, thereby giving much strength 
to our argnment: it is an ancient Hebrew roll, found in the Orimcii. 
The following lines are worth reproducing :— " I am Jehudi, the son 
of Moses, the son of Jehudi, the Htghls, a man of the tribe of 
Naphtali, which was carried captive with the tribe of Simeon, and 
other tribes of Israel, by the Piinee SbalmaoBfier, from Samaria, 
during the reign of Hosbea, ^ing of Israel. They were carried 
captive to fialah, to Habor — which ia Ctaiut — to Gozah, and to the 
OhersonesuB — which is the Crimea." This roll was found in the 
possession of the Babbi of TsBkufut Kaleh — i,e.,"Ismers Fortress" — 
by the Hev. Mr. Sterna, Hebrew-Christian missionarv, to whom the 
Babbi showed it If, then, a colony of Israel had teen planted in 
the CrimeH, by Shnlmaneser, would not that present a strong induce- 
ment to those who were placed more under the immediate power and 
Bcrveillance of the Assyrian princes and soidieia, to take the first 
opportunity of directing 1 heir course to the more pfacefn] and free 
country of their brethren 7 Hence we find that the western journey 
was not only one from the cause mentioned by Esdras, but it wna a 
natural one, arising from the knowledge that msuy of Ihtir cuniber 
were already in advance of them, and that a ccmbinatioii of their 
re-nnited power might secure to- them greater freedom and more 
enjoyable peace. 

About three miles out from Sebastopol there stands a high pro- 
monlory— the ascent of wbicli lies through a valley bearing the 
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well-known Scriptuial name, the VaUe^ of Jehoilaphd ^taid on its 
Bommit stands the ancient oemet^y of " Tschnfat Ealeh/* in whicb 
** all the tombstones have dates incUcating the period of their erection : 
some dating from the Israelitish reckoning of the creation of man ;*' 
others ** from the time of our exile in the ninth year of Hosbea, King 
of IsraeL** There are also distinct proofs of a people of Hebrew 
descent residing in and about the Crimea, many years after the 
Kkmnree or Eimmerii had proceeded up the course of the Danube, 
and across Europe to the shores of the ^tic. 

It is a demonstrable fact that l^e maritime tribe of Dan traded 
between the Black Sea and the British Isles. Their ships came as 
tea as the Crimea, and most certainly would convey to the Hebrew 
tribes located in that vicinity a tolerably correct knowledge of the 
state of trade with the Island of which their traditions had preserved 
some account. Probably, also, some of them took passage by these 
vessels to examine that '*Land of the West" and return with a 
report There is certainly nothing strained in this thought ; the 
thmg is both possible and probable ; and if really a fact, then we see 
the reason why the people made such a direct passage from the 
Crimea to Jutland, and thence to Britain. There was more inter- 
change and communication in those early days than we sometimes 
think possible, simply because of our unacquaintance with the real 
character of things m the ancient world. 

I shall now invite attention to some facts connected with the 
people as we find them after their arrival in Britain. 

The records of the ancient Cymry all agree in naming ** Hu, the 
Mighty," — {My Cardan) — ^whom some have identified as **Jehudi, 
the Mighty," mentioned in the preceding quotation from the Karaite 
roll — as the first who led the nation of the Qymry to the Isle of 
Britain ; and " from the summerland called Deffi-ohani they came, 
where Constantinople now stands." Davies, in his '* Mythology and 
Bites of the British Druids," places the date of this Chief of the 
Cymry as contemporary with Julius Csesar. The *' Yaraka," one of 
the oldest books of the Cymry, states that after they had left the 
Crimea, it was occupied by the Sacss — ^which Sir H. IB^wlinson con- 
siders to be a branch of the same original race. 

It will now be interesting to learn whether this wandering race 

carried with them into Britain any evidence of a Hebrew origin . 

Several books have been written, showing a remarkable affinity 

betweoi the Celtic, or Keltic, and the Hebrew languages. The Bev. 

B. W. Savile, M.A., writes : — "It is a remarkable fact that just as 

Latin was the language of the learned during the Middle Ages, and 

Sanscrit is that of the native scholars of Hindostan in the present 

days so Hebrew appears to have been the language of the learned 

among the Cymry down to a very late period." Tbia is fully con- 

jSrmed by one of the most celebrated b^s of the ancient Britons. 

who says, when speaking of his songs : *' My lore has been declared 

in Hebrew, in the Hebraic tongue have I sung." 

Mr. Davies also calls attention to the use of the word Adonai by 
Cyjojy writers, and gives the following example from a very ancient 

"AntaxQdddymbi 
FlMxbi Adonai." 
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Which he translates— 

« I am overwhelmed with the shock : 
We all wait upon Adonai." 

Adonai is the exact Hebrew word which we represent by the word 
** Lord ** This, Mr. Davies concludes, is another evidence of the 
" near affinity between the languages of the Hebrews and the ancient 
Britons ;" or of the Gymry of the sixth century, A.D., and Seth Khwmree 
of the Assyrian inscriptions. 

So far back as the last century, this subject engaged the atten- 
tion of an eminent Cornish scholar, the Rev. M. Margoliouth, L L.D., 
Ph. D., who thus expressed himself : — "It would be difficult to adduce 
a single article, or form of construction, in the Hebrew grammar, but 

the same may be found in the Welsh and there are 

mcmy whole sentences in both Icmguages exaothf the same in the very 
wordsJ** He also gave several examples of this peculiarity, amongst 
which were the following sentences: — "Ye sons of the Mighty;" 
*' The Lord hath swallowed up the inhabitants of Jacob ;'* " Who is 
the King of Glory ?" 

Under the heading of "Language" reference is made to the 
works of Dr. Stratton, of Edinburgh, on " The Affinity between the 
Hebrew Language and the Celtic," and to the late Oanon Lyson, on 
" Our Vulgar Tongue," both of which are powerful evidence in our 
&vour. Tet, in the face of all this, Dr. Bonar has told us that we 
have no landmarks to go by ! Dogmatically asserting that we have 
built up this " Grand Story," without "history, or tradition, or local 
monuments to confirm it 1" If the foregoing do not cover these three 
terms I fail to understand them. 

Of course, in this case as in others, our critic expects to find the 
people set down in England just as they were lifted out of Palestine. 
Nay, rather in a better condition. He expects to find them humble, 
righteous, God-fearing people ; altogether forgetting that it was 
because they were haugb^, stifE-necked, rebellious, and God-dis- 
honouring idolaters, that they were removed from the land of their 
inheritance. 
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OHAFTBBXI. 

IfANNEBS AND OUSTOMa 

" There If no tnxlh, however evident and certain, agalmit which the ingenknu 
and dezterons sophist may not advance some plausible objections, and in connection 
with v^ch Its most assored believers may not see some difficulties they may not 
be able to exjdain. 

Do not allow yonrsetves to be driven from your convictions because you cannot 
refute all the arguments, or remove all the difnculties, or meet all the objections 
¥^ldi may be brought against them. It may be well when startled and perplexed 
with difEkmlty <m one side to look at the difficulties on the other.**— «^. A, Jamet, 

** Be courteous and learn, but teach and tamwer if thou canst." 

«The maimers and customs of oar nation, both religions and 
sooial, have not the slightest resemblance to those of Israel." 

Even if we were compelled to admit this as qnite true, would we 
then be overthrown 7 Surely it is no more than might be looked for 
of a people which had experienced so many, and such vigorous changes 
during a period of 26(X) years wandering, or exile from the land 
where they, in early history, exhibited fdl that we know of their 
religious and social customs. But Dr. Bonar seems to think that 
people are like the flinty rock which will retain its appearance 
unchanged from century to century : but even the hardest rock, when 
subject to the blasts of ages, will moulder and change, will crumble 
and loose its external appearance. Men are not more absolute in 
l^eir manners than rocks in their shape. Our ancestors haye 
submitted to many forced changes ; some imposed by ruthless con- 
querers, some enforced by the nature of the circumstances surrounding 
tiiem, some from climate, some from mode of life, some from the 
cruel sufferings they passed through, some by the nature of their 
wandering life. Moreover every nation, even in its own home 
country, where things are least liable to the influence of outward 
circuniiBtances, evolve new characteristics and customs as the 
centuries succeed each other. Let the doctor point us to one power- 
ful civilised nation which has not changed in its manners and 
customs during the last 1000 years. Until then he should cease to 
raise objections on the change of manners and customs — religious 
and sod^ — ^which he asserts to exist between those of Britain and 
those of Ancient Israel. It is absolutely absurd for any man to 
eacpect to find a people^ after 2600 years of history, still retaining the 
same religious and sociEd manners and customs. Are the Scotch of 
1883 identical in religious and social manners and customs with the 
Scotch of 883 7 Is there not on the contrary a most radical change 
even since the days of John Knox 7 Cannot Dr. Bonar remember 
most important changes, or, at all events, a most marked change since 
the days of his own boyhood among his own people 7 In fact, has 
not he himself in some degree assisted in producing a conspicuous 
change in l^e country, and more especially that portion of the com- 
munity with which he has had the closest contact 7 Has it not really 
been his life's purpose to produce a change amongst the habits of tb^ 
people 7 Then why does he raise these very mattexa ca ur^oansi^ 
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againBt our being Israel 7 It was prophesied of Israel that it should 
change ; that its religions, and conseqaently its social, customs would 
very materially change ; or, at least, that Israel, after having cast 
away the worship of false gods, should turn to serve the Lord 
Jehovah, and not till then should they become known as the people 
of God. That our manners and customs are not like those of our 
forefathers is therefore a necessary argument for our identity, instead 
of being, as the doctor has erroneously supposed, an etrldence of our 
Gentile origin . 

We, however, come to issue with the doctor upon his statement, 
for we cannot allow that he has spoken the truth on this matter. He 
labours under a grevious mistake if he believes there is not ** the 
slightest resemblance " between the customs of our ancestors in the 
British Isles and the Israelites in Palestine. He is also far from being 
correctly informed when he charges us with <* quite ignoring " the 
question of " manners and customs." On the contrary, it is a fruit- 
ful source, to us, of Britain's identity with Israel. He cannot have 
read Oymru's contributions to " L&e from the Dead," under the 
heading of *< When did the Hebrews first settle in Britain 7*' He can 
never have seen Mr. Carpenter's little book, **The Israelites Found." 
Nor can he have heard of the line of argument followed by the 
Bishop of Rangoon in his '* Israelitish Post Bag." And he must 
have failed to comprehend, if ever he read, the carefully compiled 
articles in "The Glory Leader," entitled "The Saxons of the East 
and West," by W. Forrest, a countryman of his own. These writers 
have each most clearly shown some very plain and unmistakeable 
resemblances between the << manners and customs" of the early 
inhabitants of Britain and the Israelites. So that the charge of 
'* quite ignoring " this department of ethnographical research does 
not lie comfortably on our shoulders. Not that it causes us any 
discomfort, this unpleasantness must rest with those who are falsely 
trying to fasten it on. 

It may be that the doctor has a false conception of what were the 
characteristic habits of the Ancient Israelites. A very great many 
clergymen have. They seem to be under the impression that the 
manners and customs of the Israelites are found in the ** Books of 
Moses" whereas the truth is that it was because they had ceased 
to retain those divinely instituted and enforced laws of life and 
society that they were banished from the land of their fathers. Had 
they been careful to follow out the precepts of the Mosaic teaching, 
they would never have suffered from the sword of their enemies. It 
was because they had adopted other habits of life, and forsaken those 
enjoined upon them by divine direction, that they were smitten, 
broken, ana scattered. If we wish to recognise the people therefore, 
we must look for "manners and customs" which we know were 
peculiar to tiiem. Not for such ad we may from imaginary data 
suppose should have been prominent traits of character. We shall 
therefore supply, — 

1st. A sketch of their religious habits prior to their cap- 
tivity ; and 

2nd. An outline of the religions customs of the early 
inhabitants of Britain. 
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The Israelites had always exhibited a weakness for idols, and 
before the days of Samuel, had lapsed into that worship. After 
the death of Dayid, even during the reign of the wise Solomon, Uie 
worship of idols was resumed, in which that of Baal and Molech 
seem to have been the most popular. BTsry one acquainted with 
the character and life of SolomoD, must remember that after haviug 
erected his palace in Jerusalem, he associated himself with women 
from all the surrounding nations, and that he even chose for his 
wife the daughter of Pharaoh. The effect of this was to draw 
away his affections from the worship of the God of his father — to 
such an extent as to induce him to establish and authorise the worship 
of the gods of the nations. He erected temples and altars on hill 
sides and mountain tops, in the groves and by the gigantic oak trees, 
to these strange gods : and although the worship of Jehovah was not 
interdicted, the rites or Baal, Molech, and Astoreth were common 
and popular throughout his dominions. 

This idolatrous declension in Israel probably reached its climax 
in the days of Ahab (925 B. c.) during whose reign there was main- 
tained a very large body of the priests of BaaL A most interesting 
and graphic sketch of its extent and nature is preserved in 1 Kings 
xviii, wmch contains one of the most exquisite pieces of sarcasm to 
be found in Uie whole of the Bible. 

The Rev. F. W. Gotch, L.L.D. (Smith's Dictionary of the Bible) 
has remarked '* The worship of Baal amongst the Jews (Hebrews) 
appears to have been appouited with much pomp and ceremouiaL 
Templea were erected to him (1 Eaogs xvi, 32 ; 2 Kings, xi, 18), his 
images were set up (2 Eangs x, 26), his altars were very numerous 
(Jer. xi, 13), were erected particularly on lofty eminences (1 Kmgs 
xviii, 20), on the roofs of houses (Jer. xxxii, 29) ; there were priests 
in great numbers (1 Kings xviii, 19), and of various classes (2 Kings 
X, 19.) The worshippers appear to have been arrayed in appropriate 
robes (2 i^gs x, S^.) T& worship was performed by burning 
incense (Jer. vii, 9), and offering burnt sacrifices, which occasionally 
coDsisted of human victims (Jer. xlx, 6.) The officiating priests 
danced with frantic shouts around the altar, and cut themselves with 
knives to excite the attention and compassion of the god CI Kings 
xviii, 26-28)." 

The worship of Molech was more inhuman and revolting than 
that of Baal. Mr. W. A. Wright, M.A., says, amongst these rites, 
*' were human sacrifices, purifications, and ordeals by fire, devoting 
the firstborn, mutilation, and vows of perpetual celibacy and 
virginity/* Jewish commentators have endeavoured to deny that in 
the worship of Molech the children were burned in the fire, by 
explaining that they were only " made to pass between two burning 
pyres as a purificat(ny rite." But scripture history is most emphatio 
— « They have built high places of Tophet, .... to bum their 
sons and their daughters in the fire." 

Hebrew traditions assert that the image of Molech was a large 
figure of brass, hollow within ; that one of them was set up by the 
wall of Jerusalem. Eamchi describes this imige as being set within 
seven chapels, and to whoso offered fine flour, they opened one ot 
them ; to whoso offered turtle-doves or yoimg ^ogoonB, l^bGcj o\en»l 
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two ; for a lamb, he was admitted to three ; for a ram, to four ; for 
a calf, five ; for an ox, six ; but to him only who offered his son, they 
gave permission to enter the seven. 

When a victim was to be offered the image was heated by means 
of a fire kindled within it, the priest then took the child from its 
mother, and placing it upon the outheld arms of the monster, the 
innocent victim of idolatrous ignorance and superstition, rolled into 
the raging furnace and was thus consumed, while a crowd of 
spectators stood — 

Gazing with gtronge emotion in their eyes 
Upon that act of human sacrifice. 

Amidst all this, however, there still remained much in the 
teaching of the priests, in harmony with the Mosaic doctrines. Very 
much from the Levitical Law was introduced into this pagan system 
of religion. Then, very probably, as we see it now, a change must 
not be too thoroughly radical which seeks to be popular. It would 
offend the feelings of those it sought to charm and win. Conse- 
quently the propagators of the innovation took care to retain much 
that was already grown into the habits and affections of the people. 
It is not probable that Solomon would have given countenance to 
any system which would have been revolutionary in the religious 
ceremonies of the people . He seems to have looked upon the worship 
of these gods as a fit system to be carried on in the same city as the 
worship of Jehovah, and by the same people. Though essentially 
the opposite of the true form of Mosaic worship, in its ceremonies it 
very closely resembled it. Commonly men are more particular about 
the ceremonies of worship than they are about the spirit and object 
of veneration. The priestly routme of the worship of Baal was 
made to conform as nearly as possible to that of Jehovah, and thus 
the people were more easily reconciled to its adoption. Much that 
seemed stem and severe under the Mosaic economy, was trimmed 
off, and mellowed down, to please and palliate. There was less 
reproof of evil, and not so imperative a demand for virtuous behaviour. 
It was more a religion of humanity, than a recognition of the 
Divine Omniscient One. We have not then to look upon Israel as a 
people following the prescribed laws and customs of Moses ; but one 
following a system on a principle somewhat between the pagan Baal- 
worshippers, and the worship of Jehovah under the Aaronio appoiQt- 
ments. 

IDOLATROUS BRITAIN. 

" Sage, beneath the spreading oak, sat the Druid, hoary chid.** 

By almost common consent Britain is admitted to have been the 
original seat of this mode of worship. Druidism was, however, the 
popular religion throughout a large portion of the west of Europe ; 
it is also quite evident that those on the Continent who desired to 
make themselves thoroughly conversant with the doctrines, rites, and 
practices of that religion, were compelled to visit the island of 
Britain for that purpose. Biitain was the Druids' university. Their 
most learned priests, bards, and philosophers lived there ; and since 
it was regard^ a desecration to commit any part of their doctrines 
01 rituals to writing, or even to explain them except in some secret 
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chamber, secluded yale, obscure cave, or thick grove, where no ears 
but those of the solitary pupil could hear the words as they fell from 
the lips of his tutor, the students who had devoted their lives to the 
cause, were therefore compelled to seek the best instructors, and the 
most authentic teachers. These lived only in Britain* 

This Order consisted of various degrees ; the associates of each 
being distinguished by well defined badges or costumes. Elected 
from the ra^s of the members of the Ughest degree, and ruling 
supreme over the Order, was one called the " Arch- Druid." Of these 
chiefs there appear to have been two in Britain ; one residing in the 
Isle of Man, the other residing in the Isle of Angelsea. The Bev. 
James Gardner, M.D. and M.A., author of the " Faiths of the World,*' 
gives the following description of that office in his exceedingly 
interesting and valuable work : — " Out of the most eminent meml^rs 
of the Order was nominated the Arch-Druid, especially if one could 
be found remarkable for learning and sanctity ; though when there 
were several candidates of equal merit, an election took place, which 
was sometimes left to the decision of arms. Hie Druids rose to their 
principal dignity through six different gradations, distinguished by 
their costumes." 

There is a disagreement amongst students of this subject as to 
the number of divisions into which the Order was divided. There 
was, however, one class to which strictly pertained the duties of the 
priestly or sacrificial office ; anolber, called Yates, were considered 
prophets, and although occasionally employed at the altar, their 
special duties seem to have been the composition of music and sacred 
hymns, which were sung on special religious festivals ; a third was 
the Bards, whose occupation was the composition and recitation of 
national poems for tne encouragement of virtue and condenma- 
tion of vice. They were strictly a secular class. A fourth class was 
called Eubf^ges, which was composed of men who had a knowledge 
of natural science, and devoted themselves to astrology and the arts 
of sorcery and jugglery. The office of the Priesthood proper was 
hereditaiyy though that of chi^ Druid was elective. 

There is in this a very striking resemblance to the religious 
orders of Israel in the days of Ring David. The Hebrews had their 
chief priest who presided over the temple ceremonies ; then there 
was the course of officiating priests ; then followed the Levites, who 
were the musicians and singers in the religious services. There were 
also the prophets, a distinct class, for whose special instruction and 
training ** schools of the prophets " were established. Their duties 
were secular as well as religious. Their prophetic warnings and 
advice may, indeed, be said to have been more thoroughly national 
than religious. 

The Druids had many temples in Britain, and as each one 
required many members of the Order to attend the services, these 
men lived in fraternities in the vicioity of the temple they were 
appointed to wait upon. The Arch-Druids lived in " great splendour 
and magnificence for those times, surrounded by a great number of 
the most eminent members of the Order " Many of the Druids 
chose a more public aud secular course of life ; these were engaged to 
perform religious services in the courts of princes, and in the tumilioa 
of nobles and great men. It was thought f ortonat/b to Yisii'^^ «i lyroi^ 
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in one's private hoofie, and he who conld afford to keep one to 
perfOTm religions ceremonies in the midst of his family, seldom failed 
to do so, for no religious rite could by enacted by any but a Druid, 
either in a temple or elsewhere. 

Their position amongst the people was important and influential. 
Even the nobles looked upon the rank and digrity of a Druid as 
enviable, and from the highest ranks of the inhabitants of the 
country many eagerly sought initiation into the sacred order. 

They were exempt from all taxes, and from being called upon to 
■enre in war. In these particulars agreeing with 3ie rules of the 
Hebrew priesthood. But though not regular soldiers, they did not 
on that acconnt shrink from volunteenng in the cause of their 
acknowledged prince. They were the most daring and courageous 
amongst the Britons in war. In this they were only practising their 
own precepts, showing a contempt for tins life, in the assurance of a 
future existence. 

Not only were the Druids ministers of religion, poets, musicians^ 
and philosophers, but were also 

The naviffatoTB of the Ship of State, 
The l^^ukton, lawyers, judges, sage ; 
And teachera of the risiiig British youUu 

The laws of the country were of course founded upon the tenets 
of their faith, and consequently nothing was more reasonable than 
that the teachers of religion should be regarded as the most accurate 
interpreters of the laws of that religion, and the most suitable 
dispensers of its rewards and punishments in matters both civil and 
crinunaL 

Although a national religion, there was no special sum allowed 
from the public treasury for its support. But a system, also agreeing 
with the IsraelitlBh model, was in force, which required the people to 
contribute directly to the temple funds. To secure the payment of 
this tax an ingemous and most efficient method was adopted. It fell 
due, all over the land, upon the last day of October : that evening 
every fire throughout the country had to be extinguished, and next 
morning every household had to be represented at the nearest temple 
to procure fire from the sacred altar with which to rekindle those on 
the domestic hearths, and unless the tax had been paid the fire was 
refuse ; thus at the beginning of the winter, when warmth was most 
required, the defaulting family was deprived of that which makes the 
family circle the happy spot it is upon a cold night. Nor dare any 
kind-hearted friend or neighbour interpose, on pain of excommunica- 
tion along wiih the sufferers, which meant exclusion from all rights, 
civil and religious, and even from intercourse with relatives and 
friends, llie 1st of November was a busy day in those times. 

The doctrines of the Druids were of a two-fold nature — secret and 
public. The former were confided only to the students for the ranks 
of Ihe order in the most private manner possible, under a solemn 
oath never to divulge them. Those made public, and proclaimed 
zealously among the common people, are thus spoken of by Mr. 
Thomson, author of " Illustrations of British History :" " It has been 
supposed that the principal secret of Druidism was the great doctrine 
of one God, the creator and governor of the universe ; which woi im 
rfioU^ refined h^ them long after the oommencemetU of their 
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idolatries, . . . But it has also been believed that ihejf recited to 
their disciples a great part of the Mosaical history of the creation $ 
the revolt and expulsion of the angels j the formation and fall of man; 
the deluge f and the final destruction of the universe by fire. Their 
principsJ public doctrine appears to have been the inunortalitv of 
the soul, which was taught to the common people to excite their 
bravery and contempt of death.'* The poem vniich contains this 
doctrine calls upon men ** to act bravely in war, for souls are death- 
less, and there is a future existence." 

Diogenes Laertius records that they called upon the people *' to 
worship the gods, to do no evil, and to exercise fortitude. 

It has been asserted, and with apparently sufficient reason, that 
the worship of idols was not introduced into Britain until after the 
Boman invasion. The more ancient Druids it is certain interdicted 
the use of idols, or of any object intended to represent the Supreme 
Being. They, however, fixed upon the sun as the great reviver of 
nature, and therefore the chief emblem of Him who is the life of all 
things. In later years there is no denying the fact that they did 
worSiip the sun, as well as the planets, and also many diverse natural 
objects and artificial images. 

The Deity is said to have been worshipped under the name of 
<*Je8u." Concerning this name, the Bev. T. B. Lloyd, rector of 
Llanfynydd, said at a public meeting over which he presided, on 
the National Risteddfod in 1877, **When Christianity was first 
preached in Britain it fell upon congenial soil. ' Jesu * was no new 
name to Welshmen. They had firom patriarchal times worshipped 
Gk>d under that name. They had always opened their high festivals 
in those regions to the prayer of Jesu na'd Gamwaith : * O Jesus, 
prevent evil 1* I challenge tiie world to disprove it The Druids of 
the Me of Britain have never changed the name of their God. They 
worshipped God as Jesus, before Jesus came.*' 

They also expected the advent of the Messiah ; and predicted 
wonderful improvements in the state of the world at his assumption 
of kingly dominion Their heaven was a place of light, or bright- 
ness, and serenity ; their hell was a place of gloom, darkness, and 
grief. The most superficial studeut of these facts cannot avoid 
observing how much there is in these beliefs of the Druids which 
bears too close a resemblance to the Hebrew religion to be without a 
relation to it. Whence else came the doctrines of the " one Creator," 
the Mosaic record of creation, of the origin of man, of the existence 
of angels, of their objection to idols, and of their expectation of the 
Messiah 7 
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Scorn not the memories of thine ancestors, 

Though dark and cruel faults obscure their name ; 

But, gazing on their acts unnatural. 

And worcdup of those mute unconscious gods ; 

Take warning by their flickering beacon lights, 

That you, avoiding reefs they wrecked upon, 

May rear a name and nation, worthy of 

The noblest birth the ancient world can boast : 

Tis their warm blood which renovates thy fniae 

Floodiiur the channeZs of thine arteries : 

In tbee they live agaia. 
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like many other ancient systems of religion, Dmidism became 
less pure as it grew older It gradually degenerated into a state of 
corruption and idolatry, until it closely resembled the apostacy of 
the Hebrews. Bel, or Baal, became their chief deity ; to him were 
erected temples throughout the whole country, and the infamy of 
their superstitious rites was crowned by the sacrificing of human 
victims upon his altars. " These horrible rites," says Moore, in the 
History of Ireland, "in which children were the burnt offerings, 
which the Jewish idolaters perpetrated in a place called the * Valley 
of Shrieking' were enacted in Ireland, and the scene of these 
frightful immolations bore the name of * Magh-Sleacth * or the 
* Place of Slaughter.' " 

Dr. Eadie's Biblical Encyclopaedia says, " The worship of Baal is 
supposed to have been general throughout the British Islands. To 
this day there are various superstitious observpnces in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, which very closely resemble the worship of 
Baal. A town in Perthshire is called Tilliebeltane, that is, the 
eminence or rising ground of the fire of Baal. An enclosure is made 
of eight upright staves, where it is supposed the fire was kindled, 
and a well in the vicinity is held in great veneration. In Ireland, 
Beltein is one of the festival days, and the fires are made early on 
the tops of the hills and all the cattle are made to pass through 
them. This it is supposed secures them from contagion and disease 
for the year. The name Beltein or Beltane, signifies * the fire of 
Baal,* and has evidently some connection with sun-worship," 

The following description of Druidism is given in The An- 
tiqaities of Cornwall, written by Borlase in 1769: — "The resemblance 
which the Cimbrians, Celts, and Gauls preserved to the Eastern 
nations is very evident, tJie Celtic language being 80 much indebted to 
the Hebrew ; and in religion the resemblance is almost as gieat ; for 
though \h& sect of the Druids had raised such a superstructure as 
distinguished their priesthood, discipline, and worship from all 
others, yet the foundation was old. As to sacrifices, they not only 
endeavoured to propitiate the Deity by them, but like the people of 
Canaan and Moab they dyed their altars with human gore. Groves 
tiiey chose to worship in, as the Canaanites did. The most dis- 
tinguished parts of their superstition are the grove worship, and 
these human sacrifices ; these were common among the Canaanites in 
the time of Joshua Having changed the object of their devotion 
and adopted the creature for their deity instead of the Creator. 
They preserved, however, some general resemblance to the true 
manner of worship. They worshipped by sacrifices, by meat and 
drink offerings, by prostration and supplication, by festivals and 
public assemblies. . . . The Druids turned the body sun-ways in 
their worship. Whence this rite is derived by the Druids is un- 
certain ; it might be amongst those which the Gentiles of the East 
had borrowed from, or rather grounded upon, some extraordinary 
incidents of Jewish history. Nothing indeed is more appa/rent than 
that the false religion mimicked the true. They copied from the 
sacred history — pouring libations (Judges vi, 20, Exodus xxxix, and 
xxix, 12) ; sacrificing upon the top of rocks (Judges xiii 19) ; in- 
reatigatmg truth by lots (Joshua vii, 16, 1 Samuel xiv, 42) ; and 
srems (from the Urim and Thommin of the Jews), bowing before the 
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file as Moses did before the burning bosh (Exodas iii) and worship- 
ping it ; using the magic wand in imitation of Moses* rod, (Exodus 
IT, 3) ; they sprinkled the assembly, they poured the blood of the 
Tictim round &e bottom of the altar ; they went round the altar and 
consecrate it with some part of the blood as Moses did in order to 
perform tide purifications of the Liyitical law ; as \f copied from the 
Scripiure.^* 

The worship described by Diodorus as the religion of the in- 
habitants of Britain, is almost a correct delineation of tiie worship of 
Baal as observed in Syria and Palestine, in which the Israelites 
" tempted the most high God," and burned incense to Baal, to the 
moon, to the planets, and all ihe host of heaven. (2 Kings xxiii, 6.) 

The direction given to Moses for the construction of an altar was 
that no tool should be employed in dressing the stones, which were 
to be used in their rough natural state : " If thou wilt make Me an altar 
of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone : for if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it, thou hast polluted it." (Ex. xx., 25.) This direction 
was carefully followed by the Hebrews throughout their succeeding 
history ; but no other nation is known to have acted according to 
this rule except the Britons, and those who followed their teacMng. 
The Druids regarded any stone upon which a chisel had been used as 
unfit for being used in their sacred altars. 

Since the days when Abraham pitehed his tent in Mamre, and 
set up his altar by a stately oak, that tree has been looked upon 
with venerable reverence by the descendants of the patriarch. 
Throughout the Scriptures it is referred to as specially connected 
with religious ceremonies, both pure and corrupt. It was itom the oak 
wood that the idolatrous Hebrews hewed out their imaces, and as a 
tree it was associated with the worst rites of Israel's idolatrous and 
pagan cruelty. The oak was the special sacred tree of the Druids. 
It was in the dense groves of 

** Those green-robed senators of mighty woods. 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars," 

that the Druids built their temples, which consisted of a spacious 
circular area in the midst of one of those shady thickets, which, 
though surrounded by " the monarch oak — the patriarch of trees '* — 
was open above, having neither roof nor covering. Within the area 
stood a single, sometimes a double, line of large stones, erected per- 
pendicularly, and sometimes crossed by a line of horizontal stones, 
forming a circle above. In Bowe's *^ Dartmoor and its Ancient 
Eemains " it is stated : *< The notion of columnar circles forming 
places of assembly for judicial or other grave purposes of a secular 
character, identifies also these relics with some of the most venerable 
and interesting records of early Hebrew history. We are forcibly 
reminded of the twelve stones taken at the command of Joshua and 
erected at Gilg^, the very name intimating its circular arrangement. 
And when we bear in mind that Gilgal was one of the principal 
places where Samuel judged Israel in his circuits as ruler of the land, 
we shall not only be led to the conclusion that amidst the wilds of 
Dartmoor may be found a veritable counterpart of one of the primitive 
c-ourts of Hebrew judicature, but shall also infpr additional ^^^tool ^ 
aboriginal Oriental colonisation." 
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The Cromlech is perhaps one of the most corions relics of 
Britain^s aboriginal inhabitants. In the precincts of Dartmoor stands 
one of the finest specimens of which the kingdom can boast, of 
which 

"The gray beams of lightsome day 

Guild, out to flount the ruins gray." 

According to Rowlands, the word Cromlech is derived from the 

Hebrew, and means, " the devoted stone, or altar.*' These ruins are 

a positive evidence of the mechanical skill of the people who were 

aUe to erect such gigantic masses of rock into such a strange and 

durable fabric, where 

" the oreepiiig ivy 

EQdes the ruins that it feeds upon." 

In 1723 Mr. Rowlands wrote a treatise on the " Stone Pillars," 
which are found so commonly throughout Britain, in which he 
makes the following remarks in reference to them : — ** They are no 
other than remaining marks and evidences of that religious ceremony 
and custom, recorded only by Moses in that case of Jacob and Laban, 
but practised also in other countries, particularly in this island, as 
will appear not improbable by these reasons which I presume to offer : 
1st. The adjustment of personal and provincial rights by so binding 
and sacred an establishment as this seems to have been, was as 
necessary, and consequently as likely, to have been conveyed here 
among our communities and settlements as into those countries 
where Moses had so particularly described it. 2nd. Why should our 
' Heaps ' and ' CronUech * agree so exactly in their make and position 
with the description which Moses gives of those other ones in the land 
of Haran 7 3m. How should our * columns ' and * Pillar Stones * 
come to be placed generally near our ' Heaps,* as those described b^ 
Moses were, if it was not that both that custom there and this 
here proceeded &om tibe same origin — the patriarchal practice? 
Since we have plenty of these stone pillars among us, exactly cor- 
responding with the description given by infallible authority, of 
those in Syria and Palestine, which were undoubtedly worshipped by 
the idolatrous Jews, it VTill appear that ours were so too ; and that 
wicked custom and usage of adoring them at length prevailed with 
them and with us too." 

There are many customs and historic facts which it is impossible 
to introduce here, that appear to strengthen the evidence of an 
ethnological connection between the Hebrew people and the earliest 
inhabitants of Britain. What has been stated must be regarded as an 
made ; for it seems impossible to imagine that two systems of 
imdeniable and powerful argument in favour of the contention 
religion should so closely resemble each other as did those of the 
Hebrews and of the Druids and yet be diverse in their origin. Let 
us summarise a few of their parallels. 

(1.) The Druids were exempt from national taxation in the same 
manner as the Levites. 

(2.) The Druids and the Levites were exempt from military 
service. 

(3.) The office of the priesthood was in both cases hereditary. 

(4.) In each sysUmi a supreme priest was over the others. 

(5.) They both had various orders of men of religious callings. 
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(6.) They each held the doctrine of one God, the creator and 
roler of the uniyerse. 

(7.) The Dmids as well as the Hebrews taught the Mosaic record 
of the creation ; and 

(8.) Fall of man ; 

(9.) The deathless natore of the hnman soul, and the final de- 
stmction of the world by fire. 

(10.) Both in their purer days interdicted idol worship, or the 
formation of anything to represent Gkxl. 

(11.) They each had sacred fire, which was never permitted to 
go oat. 

(12.) Th^ both forbade the personal appropriation of the spoils 
of war, and punished the offender with death 

(13.) Neither tiie Hebrews nor the Druids permitted a dressing 
tool to be used upon the stones of which their altars were built. 

(14.) Boti^ held the oak tree in great veneration. 

(16.) In their more d^enerate Sajb they both worshipped BaaL 

(16.) Both caused their children to pass through the fiie. 

(17.) Built their temples to Baal in the groyes, by the monarch 
oaks, and on lofty hills. 

(18.) They both dyed their altars with human blood. 

(19.) In iotb. cases the priests were the interpreters of the law. 

(20.) The ceremony of sprinkling the congregation with the blood 
of the sacrificial victim was common to both ; 

(21.) As was also the consecratioD of altars by blood, 

(22.) The Britons used the magic wand, apparently in imitation 
of Aaron's rod which budded, and the rod of Moses which in his 
hands was the means of such wonders being wrought. 

(23.) They used gems after the fashion of the High Priests' 
breastolate. 

(21.) They decided important issues by casting the lot ; and 

(25.) They knew of the Divine Promise of the Messiah, and 
lived in expectation of His Advent. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



C-fflSAR'S INVASION. 

"Thy deeds of old renown inspire my bosom with our fathersT fire ; 

A proud inheritance I claim in all their sufferioff, all their fome ; 

Nor less delig^hted when I stray down History's Tengthenhig, widening way, 

And hail thee in thy present hour, from the meriduin arch of power. 

Shedding the lustre of thy reign, lilce sunshine over land and main. ' 

Mon^omery. 

<*It must have been with Israelites that Julius Csssar fought — 
their Queen Boadicea, not a Hebrew name, and their General 
Oaractacus, not a Hebrew name either ; these Israelites must have 
set up the Druid religion in the island, and to them we must owe 
Stonehenge, and similar relics of antiquity." 

This little attempt at satire might have proved of some value to 
the doctor had it been true to fact — ^had it not been such a lamentable 
confusion of historical events belonging to widely separated periods. 
Not even our concise school histories could have lead a careful reader 
into such a profound and fatal morass as the one into which 
he wishes, like an ignis fatuus, to lead those who are no better 
informed concerning our ancient history than himself. What would 
be the punishment awarded to a little schoolboy of ten years who 
should be so stupid as to confound the dates of Boadicea and 
Caractacus with that of Julius Caesar's invasion ? To what position 
then must we relegate the man of letters, whose head is now mantled 
with the snows of age, who commits such an unpardonable blunder 1 
Csesar never beheld the beautiful British Queen, whose golden tresses 
flowed in the air as she drove in her chariot to battle. When she 
was a babe on her mother's breast the haughty Roman had already 
mingled with the dnst. Nor was he ever privileged to meet the 
renowned warrior whose skill and valour defied the cohorts of Rome 
until base treachery betrayed the hero of Wales. This is only one 
other illustration of how careless Dr. Bonar has been in the con- 
struction of this invective against our position. Had he devoted 
half an hour to refreshing his memory with an outline of these old 
events he would have seen that Csesar knew nothing of a *' queen" 
in Britain. He would also have learned that one Cassivellaunus was 
generalissimo of the combined British forces, which encountered the 
proud Roman ; that a whole century intervened between the invasion 
of Csesar and the defeat of Caractacus, and 116 years elapsed 
between the command of Cassivellaunus and the battle between 
Boadicea and the Romans under Suetonius, near London. But this 
little matter of one hundred and fifteen years "weighs nothing" 
with the satirist Bonar. 

If then he betrays such unaccountable want of care in regard to 
events concerning the dates of which there can be no possible cause 
for dispute, what confidence is he entitled to in matters which 
require careful and honest calculation ? He that is faithful in little 
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things may be trusted ia greater matters, but he who trifles with 
small things is not likely to secure confidence in things of magnitude 
and importance. 

By what authority does the venerable Doctor of Divinity arrive 
at the conclusion that the name Boadicea is not a Hebrew name ? Of 
course " D.D.** does not always include the science of languages. 
A man may be a D.D. and yet not be able to read the language in 
which the divine records came to us originally. Let me then adopt 
the style of that greatest of Dr. Bonar's countrymen — Dr. Chalmers — 
and interrogate thus : — Does Dr. Bonar know every Hebrew name ? 
Has he seen every form which a Hebrew name was capable of 
assunung ? Is he sure that the name Boadicea (which be it remem- 
bered is a Latinised form) could not possibly, as it was pronounced 
by the Britons, be a Hebrew word ? If not, then that form of which 
he is ignorant may be the one required. Would this form : BoadUhcih, 
not make it extremely like a Hebrew name ? Yet the sound is not 
altered. Or even if some one should contend that the o in Latin 
should be pronounced hard, as k^ then the Hebrew would not be shut 
out, and would still claim the name as Bocidikiah, There is just as 
great a. difficulty in proving the doctor's negative regarding the 
name Oaractacus, which was also a Latinised British word, the 
exact pronunciation of which we may have in the present form, 
having the Latin termination us^ while the spelling may be out to 
some degree. It would be doing no violence to Hebrew to spell it 
in English thus : Chardktdkam^ Charahtdkimy or Charaktcikah, 
sounding ch like k. So, it also may be Hebrew ! 

We adopt the words of Bonar in all seriousness, and say, " It 
must have been with Israelites that Julius Caesar fought.'* And we 
do so because the weight of history bends our minds that way. This 
result has not been jumped at in any haphazard way, we have been 
led to it step by step by irresistible evidence. The character of the 
people with whom the Romans fought is in itself a most suggestive 
item. They were as unlike the people of Gaul from a martial point 
of view as could well be supposed. Caesar never met with such a 
foe in all his campaigns, and was not sorry when he was able to 
make terms with the British prince, which, though gaining him 
little honour, did not seriously tarnish the lustre of his renown. He 
found them the possessors of a warlike, fearless spirit, such as he 
seldom elsewhere observed 

Although Britain was occupied by separate and independent 
communities, improperly called tribes, which were ruled by their 
respective princes, who had previously entertained the strongest 
feelings of antagonism towards each other, the announcement of 
Caesar's prepara^ons drew them together in one common cause : for 
the foe of the country was also the enemy of every family within it. 
They cast aside their petty envies, mustered their various forces into one 
powerful army, and elected their most valorous prince, Cassivellaunus, 
as generalissimo, who, upon assuming command, appointed to others 
the charge of certain divisions, for the defence of different parts of 
the island, where there was a probability of the imperial foe making 
an attempt to land. The cause was espoused right earnestly by the 
peojple who rallied to the standards of their several chiefs in a manner 
which is never witnessed in these more modem dsf^, \raX. isa ^q'q^^ 
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wbold be under analogoxis conditioxis. Having made all efforts to 
strengthen themselves against the invader that their knowledge of 
warfare enabled them to effect, they waited for the sight of the 
mighty Caesar's fleet. 

Having obtained all the information possible from the people of 
Gaul regarding the islanders, and having completed his arrangements 
for the subjugation of Britain, the ambitious Roman embarked an 
army numbermg 15,000 infantry on board 80 ships, and 600 horse on 
board 18 gfdleys ; and on the morning of the 24th August, 55 B.C., 
he set out for the fated land, in full expectation of making an easy 
and speedy conquest of the *' savage Britons. " A few hours' sail 
brought him in sight of Dover. The keen eyes of the watchful 
Britons had noticed the fleet as soon as it hove in sight. Observing 
the evident intentioa of Caesar to land at Dover, they literally 
covered the beach, rocks, and cliffs with armed men, in such numbers 
as to cause the arrogant invader to seek a more suitable and, if 

E)8sib]e, less formidably defended spot at which to attempt a 
nding ; and he stood farther north to Deal, where he deemed it 
prudent to try the issue. No sooner, however, had the ships given 
an indication of this resolve, than the Kentish force mustered on the 
beach, and engaging tde Romans in the water, disputed the position 
with such a courage and valour, that the perfectly trained legions 
became so disheartened that they were ready to turn their backs 
upon those formidable antagonists— whom our " patriotic " historians 
habitually call " the savage warriors,'' or " the barbarous natives " — to 
gain shelter and refuge in their ships. At this moment Caesar ordered 
his vessels to be run aground, so that from this closer position he might 
be able to help his soldiers. He then poured a storm of " various 
missiles, stones, and arrows," from the artillery of catapults, upon 
the Britons. This for a little while gave his army new courage, and 
the struggle waged with desperate fury between the contending 
forces, Iwth being waist-deep in the tide. With that bravery which 
has ever been characteristic of British soldiers, the natives sustamed 
the fresh charge with a firm front, so that no apparent impression 
was made on them, to the astonishment of Caesar, and the dismay of 
his troops, who again began to waver ; and were only saved from a 
perpetual disgrace, if not from complete destruction, by the boldness 
of the standard-bearer of the Tenth Legion, who, rushing forward 
with a shout, ** Follow me 1" once more rallied the Romans, who 
made another and more desperate struggle, forming a vast wall, or 
roof with their shields, that was absolutely impervious to the 
arrows and darts of the Britons, which, though jtalling like hail 
amongst them, were quite ineffectual. Under this cover they pressed 
forws^ upon the Britons, forced them back, and secured a landing : 
leaving behind them a sea of blood, thickly strewed with the bodies 
of their dead and dying companions. Aiter a desperate batUe on 
the beach, the Britons withdrew to the neighbouring heights. 

Next day Caesar marched westward to find, and encounter, the 
main body of the British troops under the personal generalship of 
their commander-in-chief, Cassivellaunas. During his progress he 
was attacked by a strong detachment of the British which fell 
upon him so suddenly and with such power and energy as to inflict 
aa exasperating blow. The conflict was fierce and sanguinary on 
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both sides ; bat the discipline, equipment, and numbers of the 
Romans gave them the advantage. 

A severe storm having wrecked a great portion of the Roman 
fleet, and Csesar, having placed his army under command of one of 
his most trusty generals, he returned to the coast to effect the necessary 
repairs. The army, still advancing, came upon the concentrated 
forces of Cassivellauous, and in the battle which ensued the Eomana 
were completely routed, the general hiUed, and the broken columns 
made a hasty and disorderly retreat for the coast. Their flight was, 
however, checked by the return of Caasar, who organised the terror- 
stricken fugitives, and led them bade to a further encounter with the 
dreadful Britons, whom he found, according to his own words, 
assembled in *' great numbers.'* This encounter proved the decisive 
event in the war. The generalship of Rome's greatest soldier, 
together with his refimed engines of war, completely mailed and 
thoroughly trained soldiers was too much for the skill of Cassivel- 
lannus, and the mode of warfare with which he was acquainted. 
After a struggle of memorable carnage, the power of the Britons was 
broken, thdr army scattered and flying, and their prince com- 
pelled to sue for peace. The conqueror imposed his own terms, and 
after obtaining certain persons of noble birui as hostages, he returned 
to Gaul, where emergency called for his presence ; so, for a time, 

" Grim-ving«d war had smoothed his wrinkled front.** 

But a people who had "Abraham to their father, and never were 
in bondage to any man," would not quietly submit to the dictation 
of Rome, nor the burden of any foreign yoke. They scorned the 
thought of tame submission, and within a year refused to comply 
with C8Bsar*s terms. Exasperated with this audacious act of rebellion, 
the greatest general of Rome, again in 64 B.O., with the bitter 
experience of his previous expedition, made preparations for another 
invasion, and in order to make bis purpose sure he increased his army 
to 37,000 men, of both horse and foot ; for with him there was 

** No erring twice in love or war.** 

He had discovered that the inhabitants of Ultima Thule were a race 
not to be despised, consequently he made preparations to encounter a 
formidable antagonist. 

" Bold were those Britons, who, the careless sons 
Of Nature, roamed the forest bounds, at once 
Their venunt city, high-emhow'ring fane. 
And the gay circle of their woodland wars : 
For by the Dndds taught, that death but shifts 
The vital scene, they that prime fear despised ; 
And prone to rush on steel, disdained to spare 
An ill saved life, that must again return. 
Eriect from Nature's hand, by tyrant force, 
And sUll more tjnrant customs, unsubdued — 
Man knows no master, save creating Heaven, 
Or such as choice or common good ordains. 
This general sense in Britons burned intense ; 
Of future time prophetic.'* 

The Britons do not seem to have been aware of the date upon 
which CsBsar purposed embarking on his second invasion, since they 
were not, as on the previous occasion, waiting on the coast to re^^vi^ 
him with a i^ower of spears and arrows as his aoldiei^ ^8A<e^ \o ^Oti^ 
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shore. His landing was unopposed, and apparently unknown. He 
was not, howeyer, nnezpected, for having set oat at midnight from 
the coast in search of the Britons, he came npon them on the banks 
of a river, readj for an encounter, where he charged them with 
c&YtkLry, and in a very short time they were dislodged and forced to 
seek refuge in an already prepared spot fortified hy art and nature, 
in which they withstood the attacks of the Bomans for several days. 
The latter, however, at last erected a mound against the fortifications 
and again forced the Britons on to open ground. 

Owing to severe damage having been done to his fleet, which 
this year consisted of 800 vessels, 0»sar was compelled to return to 
the coast, but would not again permit his army to proceed under the 
charge of even a trusty general. Last year's experience had given 
him a warning, so his troops were withdrawn for two weeks. This 
gave the Britons time to muster more strongly ; so that on again 
advancing, Csesar says he found them "assembled in ^reai tmtnbert,*^ 

The charge of cavalry with which the Romans had routed the 
Britons from their first position seems to have suggested to Oassivel- 
launus the idea trying a similar movement, and on the enemy ap- 
proaching him he ordered his horse to charge upon the Romans, but 
the result was disastrous. Not daunted by the almost complete 
destruction of their cavaliy, the British soon after fell upon the 
advance guard of the Roman army with such vigour and effect, that 
although the first two cohorts were immediately sent to their assist- 
ance, Qiey were unable to resist the attack, and although many 
"EUmums bit the dust the Britons passed through " without the loss of 
a single man. '* 

But CaBsar's triumph was at hand. The valour, and daring 
intrepidity of the Britons, with their unprotected bodies, were no 
equal for the tUsdpline, experience, and equipment of tiie mailed 
troops of Rome. Besides, some strange in&ituation Ecems to have 
come upon Cassivelaunus, for he had dismissed all his army but 4000 
chariots, and with tilese he attacked the Romans ** about noon," on 
the day succeeding the last fight, and was completely overthrown 
with great slaughter ; a ** great number " says Ceesar, '* of the 
British were kUl^." Those who could, fled in confusion before the 
irresistible power of the Roman arms ; those who could not, perished 
in the carnage. Thus ended the first contest for freedom in Britain, 
where Liberty's sun was eclipsed for a long and painful season, by 
the dust of Roman ambition and tyranny 1 

"When Liberty is gone 
Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish." 

" The love of liberty with life is ^en, 
And life itself the inferior gift of Heaven." 

It is peculiar that the records to which we are indebted for our 
information respecting these events appear to refrain from giving any 
opinion of the comparative numbers engaged in these respective 
battles, on either side. It would have served more than to gratify 
our curiosity if Caesar had supplied us with some estimate of the 
number of natives which his legions encountered, or were encoun- 
tered by. As it is, we have no means of comparinff the merits of 
the two contending forces. So very vague and misleading is th 
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method adopted by him, tha^ it suggests suspicion of a desire on the 
part of Csosar to conceal the real nature of the war he had so unwisely 
undertaken. He always uses the terms a " great number " or ''great 
numbers," as if to convey the impression that his army was greatly 
out-numbered, and had to contend with large odds ; whereas the 
probability is that things were not so. From another source we 
learn that upon one of these occasions he was only pitted against 
about 4000 charioteers, while he had about 15,000 infantry and 
cavalry . Ososar was a cunning diplomatist, a skilful narrator, 
who could 

« Make the worse appear the better reason ;" 

as well as a heroic and successful soldier, and his language in this 
case may have been framed in this manner for the express purpose 
of concealing the nakedness of the truth. For this course there were 
doubtless ample reasons. His arrov suffered severely on both occa- 
sions. Each time he returned with a very much diminished number 
id men, the carcases of the residue having fallen on the British turf, 
upon whidi the bones of thousands of noble Eomans were left to 
bleach by sun and storm. It was therefore his policy to show that 
this was the result of severe engagements with overwhelming 
numbers, and not of superior moral and physical vigour. Great as 
he was among the Romans, Caesar was not permitted to retain his 
digmty without many malcontents, always ready to raise a 
rebellion against him upon the slightest opportunity, or to magniijr 
any apparent misadventure in his management of State a&irs. 
Hence it would be Impolitic in him to permit anything to receive 
current report which did not tend to confirm the wisdom of his 
judgment, and strengthen his position. However, the fact stands 
out plainly that the small army of the Cantii, or Kents, was able 
to strike terror and amazement into the landing forces of the great 
general, although the latter numbered 15,000 men trained in the 
severest school of war, who had never before known what it was to 
turn their backs upon and retreat from a ** barbarian foe '* with 
undefended bodies. As one writer has put it : — " Csasar knew better 
than to let his countrymen at Home into the secret that these dreadful 
Britons almost finished him off with, it may have been, but an equal 
number, or even a much smaller number of men, than those under 
his ctmttoV* Whatever be the case, it is evident that the Britons 
showed themselves worthy of the character appJied to the Israelites 
of old — ** A people terrible from their beginning hitherto.'* 

The war customs of the Britons prove that our historians are 
labouring under a delusion when they assert that they descended 
from a tribe of Gaul. We always find that the elder country is in 
advance of the younger in the arts and engines of war. In the 
present instance this would be reversed ; for the Britons used weapons 
of which the Gauls were ignorant. The British war-chariot, drawn 
by two horses, was fitted with weapons of destructive efficiency, 
lliese were a species of scythe projectmg from the ends of the aides, 
which, as the vehicle dashed through the ranks of the enemy, 
literally mowed down whatever they came in contact with. To 
what an enormous eztentmust this have increased ^e power of 
inferior numbers 1 Fancy such a machine being drawn along at 
the speed oft a horse's gallop with two sudi instruments t«unD% 
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through a body of infantry; the mnrderoas chain-Bhot would be 
no eqoal to it ) Theae weie ezclusiTely British weapons, but 
were only a slight improvement on the war-chariots of the 
Hebrews. Is not this another link in the chain of eridence? 
If the British were ethnically related to the Gauls, how comes it 
that the latter were ignorant of so powerful and destmctive a weapon 
possessed by their ^Eshoots across the Channel P In this instance 
alone there is sufBlcient to suggest a glaring error on the part of our 
history makers ; and when so many circumstances converge into the 
same focus, they with certainty proclaim the conclusions of historians 
to be wrong. The Britons had another and more honoured ancestry. 
For about 90 years subsequent to Cesar's invasion the Britons 
were left in comparative peace. During this time their intercourse 
with the Continent was greatly increased, and many moral and social 
improvements were effected, evincing the aptitude of the natives to 
embrace the arts of civilisation and adapt them to their own progress. 
This was witnessed by the Romans, who became jealous of the native 
advancement, and determined on a further and complete sub- 
jugation of the people to Rome. On the assumption of the purple 
by Claudius, he determined to bring the proud spirit of Britannia 
into servile subordination, and despatched tne Praetor Plautius, (A.D. 
45), to carry out this purpose. 

Even aiter the lapse of 90 years the stor^ of how the Imperial 
troops had been himdled by the dreadful Bntons was fresh in the 
minds of the soldieiy. Caesar had done his best to give a favourable 
colour to the story ; but the tradition lived in less equivocal language 
as told by veteran to youth ; and so reluctant were these itwincible 
legions to proceed on an expedition against a foe which had proved 
such a scourge to their predecessors, that Plautius experienced great 
difficulty in forcing them to embark on a voyage from which they 
seem to have entertained but little hope of ever returning. The very 
name of Britons seems to have been enough to make the Roman 
soldier wish himself a civilian. He could boldly face a continental 
foe ; but the half -clad, semi-painted, lion-hearted islanders of Britain, 
caused him to hesitate and move with reluctance, as if he were 
approaching his dread executioner. 

This was a sanguinary and protracted war. Plautius succeeded in 
subduing several communities, but in Caractacus he met an obstinate 
and unconquerable foe, who had under him the people of Hereford, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, and Qlamorgansnire. For nine years 
he defied and defeated the tyrannical Roman in his attempts to subdue 
his country. At length, however, that noblest of the Batons, having 
by repeated and continued engagements, so wearied out and reduced 
his band of faithful followers that they could no longer hold out 
against the power of augmented and replenished forces, was compelled 
to seek shelter in flight, but being betrayed, was delivered up to the 
usurpers' general, Ostorius Scapula, by whom he and his family 
were sent in chains to Rome. 

Never before had Rome been honoured with such a prisoner. No 
other Prince, with a handful of '* barbarian warriors" had ever bid de* 
-fiance to the power of the world's conquerors for nine long years, and, at 
last, by the hand of treachery, been ddivered up to be sent in chains 
to the Eternal Citj. So renowned had he become throughout the 
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Roman world, that when news of his entry into the dty was spread 
abroad, thonsands flocked dailj from all directions to see this new 
and fiunoQS coriositj. 

Yon who talk of our ancestors as " the Savage Britons," look on 
yonder Prince, yon glorious warrior, and say was he a savage f 
Were thev a bsuid of savages who beneath his command withstood 
for nine long years the indomitable power of Rome ? Is he a savage, 
a Prince of a people, " low in the scale of civilisation,*' who stands 
before the haughty Clandius, making his ondannted and noble defence, 
in the presence of the admiring senators of the ercatest empire of 
the ancient world, in language so eloquent and powerful as to 
procure for him the extension of a generosity previously unknown 
in the annals of Rome — the liberation of a captive king as being too 
noble to suffer bonds f When will our historiaus learn to honour the 
brave and noble hearted of our race? Garactacus was a worthy 
descendant of the heroes of ancient Israel, and is worthy of being 
classed with the Spartans and the Maccabees. 

After the capture of Garactacus, the Britons generally, bent in 
broken submission to their conquerors, who ruled over them with 
tyrannical cruelty and oppression. Ostorius was made governor, 
and resorted to such actions as brought on the Romans a terrible 
retribution, but which at the same time enabled them more com- 
pletely to crush the smouldering love of liberty which still dwelt in 
the British heart. 

It is here that the thrilling story of the wrongs and revenge of 
the beautiful Queen Boadioea comes in as a national record. Her 
husband Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, dying left to her the charge of 
Government, but divided his wealth, which was considerable, between 
the Bmperor of Rome and his two daughters, supposing by this 
means to secure the favour and protection of Rome against tribal enemies. 
On the collector of the tribute calling upon her to execute her husband's 
will, she disputed the right of Rome to the bequest, for which she was 
taken by the *' polite and cultured" Roman Procurator and pablicly 
scourged, and her two daughters violated. Fired with indignatic n. 
and determined to have revenge upon the ** civilised " author of sueh 
atrocious barbarity, she flew to consult her nobles and arouse her 
patriotic subjects. The response was unanimous and prompt — a vast 
army was at her command in an incredibly short time, collected from 
every portion of her dominion. Before advancing to the campaign 
which she was about to commence, she came forward to address her 
army, who on beholding her lovely features, her noble countenance, 
with her beautiful hair flowing in the wind of freedom, uttered a shout 
of loyal admiration and greeting. Her speech, impassioned and 
effectaal, was worthy of a second Deborah, and her army became im- 
patient to be led forward. Their march was marked by devastation, 
behind them the towns and villages of those who had given allegiance 
to Rome were left desolate, as if a mighty conflagratioa had swept 
over them. They were victorious wherever they encountered a foe, 
and it is said that 70.000 persons, soldiers and civilians, fell before 
their arms. 

At last Suetonius, having been summoned from tl[i<i& 1^<& Ck\ 
Mona to the asostance of the Governor, attacked the vioVatvoxja c^<^Xi.^ 
at the head of 10,000 i^'onaries, at a spot which, troxa >i)tk& ^-^^tl^ 
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receiyed the name of Bridge Battle, in the Ticinity of London. He 
took np an almost impregnable position, and in the contest com- 
pletely destroyed and scattered the forces of the noble Boadicea, 
which she had led in person at every charge Seeing her forces 
crashed and scattered, her power broken, and hope extinct, she fled 
with her daughters from the pnrsning enemy, ana fearing capture, or 
betrayal, she swallowed a poisonoas draught, having compelled her 
daughters to do the same. Thus ended her short but noble and 
brilliant career, which Cowper has immortalised in the following 
beautiful poem, — 

" When the British warrior qoAen, bleeding from the BoniMi rods. 

Sought with an indignant mein, counsel tram her country's gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak sat the Druid, hoary chief, 

Every burning wora he spoke, full of rage, and full of grief. 

Princess ! if our aged eyes weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

Tis because resentment ties all the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish !— write that word in the blood that she has spilt; 

Perish hopeless and abhorred : deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome for empire far renowned, tramples on a thousand states : 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground ;— Hark ! the Oaul Is at her gates. 

Other Romans shall arise, heedless of a soldier's name. 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize ; harmony the path to fome. 

When the progeny that springs nrom the forests of our land. 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, shall a wider world command. 

Regions Caesar never knew thy posterity shall sway, 

Where his eagles never flew, none invincible as thev. 

Such, the bard's prophetic words, pr^^ant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords, of his sweet but awful Ijnre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, felt them in her bosom glow. 

Rush'd to battle, fought and died ; dyins, hurled them at the foe. 

RuflBans, pitiless as proud, Heaven awaids the vengeance due, 

Empire is on us bestowed, shame and ruin wait for you." 
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Fbr a period of aboot 400 jeus Britain WM eraihed baMrth tte 
inm heel of Boiiie ; or, as aonie of our patriots woold eaj, cnjojed 
the pririlege of Soman go>vemnient. It is not within our power to 
detomine the exact nature and amount of snhstantial retnm made 
to Borne for her benevolence. We have been deprived of the pkssiiif 
of leamlng the exact figures of the tribute levied snnnallj from the 
respective tribes, or jet of discovering the correct number of sc^iefs 
annnally drawn bani the country to serve in the Imperial armj. In 
this latter considerate action Ae bdiaved with no sparing hand. 
In her boniitalily and generosity she provided positioos evety year 
for very huge numbers of the noble and stalwart, yet idle and 
barbarous, youth of Britain in her legions, and thoroughly trained 
them in tibe use of arms, maintaining them free of charge along with 
her own polite sons. A little experience in the Inmerial wars made 
them excellent soldien, and in course of time they became &nied as 
the bravest among tiie brave. Tins was one of the special fsvoura 
conferred upon tie Britons by Borne for the privilege of governing 
them. 

Wherein Borne erred, however, in her spirit of civilising integrity 
was, that she never tiwug^t of retnmiiy those young warrion to 
thar native land. She curied her kindneas just too fsr for the real 
good of Britain, for by this yeariy enlistment of thoussnds of these 
young men, and as regular n^g^ect to cause or permit their return, 
she IdEt only the more eAeminate and the aged to perpetuate the race 
in the land of their birth ; so that in the end it proved a piece of 
misdirected and cslamitous generosity. But if, one the other hand, 
we regnd it as a stroke of policy, it was a sound one on the pinciple 
of sfJfirfinewH, for Bome,aiid Bome only profited remarkably by the 
stepu Hsd it not been for the vslour of the savsge British youth, 
whidi infnaftii ^ Ufe and vigour into the arms of the Empire, Ae 
must have succumbed to tlK power of her enonies many years 
earlier than she did. It was by their daring and indomitable courage 
that the esgles of their country's destroyer were so hmg invincible 
to flie invading Goths. 

But Borne was to perish, ne blood die had iiiiitoBS^lfEf^QiiQtil 
aloodfiiMiihtfMiBsledeirthiiiital the toond CUBA traHLsBL^QOiBAa^ 
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the compass demanding revenge; Her own ofbpring had become too 
InxoriouB and effeminate in their customs and physique to contend 
with their enemieb, who, reviving from the thraldom Of their once 
iron grasping, but now degenerating, mistress, felt that the day of 
vengeance was come ; and growing fiercer in their hatred of that 
hand that would bind them, rob them, destroy them, with an inhuman 
sternness and barbar|t|^, so that ^11 but the powerless must resent and 
resist, gathered round her wasting power, striking blow after blow, 
which made her recoil and writhe in the agonies of conscious disso- 
lution. She had long trusted in her power to press into her service 
the youth of her conquered provinces, but now even this support no 
longer gave iier comfort or aid. One after another they slipped from 
her grasp, until at length, being compelled to give up the thought 
of her distant and disaffected domains, she concentrated her attention 
and efforts to the defence of her own proper territories ; but even for 
this she was not equid. 

It was at this crisis in the progress of affairs that the Emperor 
Honorius (A.D. 420) sent a dispatch to Britain, absolving the people 
from further allegiance, and ordering the withdrawal of the few 
remaining Imperial troops to strengthen his exhausted army. 

This 400 years of Boman usurpation in Britain was an era of 
considerable advancement. The progress which commenced shortly 
after the invasion of Julius Caesar seems to have continued under, 
and even in spite of, the invaders* oppression. So thoroughly was 
this the case, tnat when the latter witndrew from the island it was 
intersected with high-roads of substantial character ; cities numerous 
and stately were enlivening the central parts, and these were adorned 
with temples, theatres, palaces, baths, &;c., while their outskirts were 
dotted with magnificent villas and noble residences. Agriculture 
had reached a high state of perfection, the country being a large 
exporter of wheat and other fruits of the soil, and the arts of manu- 
facture were giving promise of ushering in the march of commerce. 

It need not be argued that this state of things was due to the 
Boman occupation of the country. Intercourse with them no doubt 
did in some cases suggest and aid in many things, such as road 
formation, which was purely the work of Boman engineers ; but to 
argue that without Boman interference Britain would not have taken 
this forward step, is to construct a syllogism without a major premis. 
We have observed that a spirit of advancement had taken possession 
of the Britons during the period B.C. 55 and a.d. 45. Would not this 
have continued and increased independently of the Boman thraldom ? 
Had they been allowed over 400 years of national liberty, would they 
not have continued to develop their resources, and march onward in 
civilisation and commercial intercourse with the people of the Con- 
tinent as rapidly as they did under the yoke of the usurper 7 With 
her youth still left to strengthen and invigorate her, would she not 
have stood higher and stronger when the Bomans were forced to 
withdraw from her soil 7 Then who can say that she would not also 
have at least as far advanced in what are called the arts of civilisation? 
Is there not a probability that the Bomans acted rather as a check to 
the real progress, the social and commercial development, of Britain 7 
Let the person who thinks not examine the consequences which 
followed the withdrawal of the military power which for all those 
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yean had kept the populace in terror under their burdens of tyrannical 
wroDga, and aaj then if Soman influence was socially and morally 
henefirial to Britain. 

The people, it is true, were left under the rule of their own 
dpiefo and nciiles. But these had learned only too well how to press 
the laws of imperious Borne in order to enforce the obedience and 
servility of a high-spirited peasantry ; while the latter, no lonper 
overawed by the daily parade of Imperial soldiersi yet still oppressed 
with unjust severity, were provoked to the assertion of their rights by 
the still existing and eloquent bards, who recited with all the power 
of declamation tbe virtues of ancient customs and the sacredness of 
personal rights, extolling the liberties and freedom of former years. 
The spirit df the old Briton was not dead ; and now that the dreadful 
tyrant was gone, they would submit to no tyranny from the hands of 
native prinoe& And so the first civil and revolutionary war arose in 
Britain, for Britons of those days were as averse to act m the capacity 
of slaves as they are now, and with truth we may read Thomson's 
most popular line, altered thus — 

"Britoni never would be Blaves.** 

Even since the arrival of the high-spirited and much-praised 
Norman element the people of Britain have shown a less dignified 
spirit, and have submitt^ to the partial and unjust conduct of 
judges and magistrates. The Britons of the fifth century were above 
servile submission to the cupidity of the magistrates, who favoured 
the wealthy to the injury of the poor, ana these consequently were 
the first to suffer the revenge of the oppressed and ind^nant popu- 
lace, who, falling upon their houses, ** deposed and murdered them '* 
with fanatical passion. But as is, alas 1 too common when people 
are inclined to strife from such a cause, they never know where and 
when to stop their violence. So was it in this case : the rebellion 
against the constituted authority was continued until the country 
was almost in a state of anarchy. Civil authority being set at 
defiance or destroyed, there was nothing to check the ravages of the 
excited inhabitants, who thought it no evil to commit rapine or even 
murder upon the wealthy. 

Many forsook the cities and returned to the mode of life pursued 
by their ancient ancestors, at the instigation of the bards. Tribal 
distinctions and animosities reappeared, and grew to a more intense 
degree of bitterness than ever before. 

The Picts and Scots, who had been kept in the Highland countiy 
of Scotland by the great wall which the Romans had erected extend- 
ing right across tl^ island from sea to sea, lined with forts well 
garrisoned, now no longer feared to pass the wall and make incur- 
sions upon the lowlands, committing plunder and murder without 
restraint. The Britons were quite unable to cope with such an 
enemy. Having been deprived of their youth, their military power 
was poor : this, together with their disorganised state, rendered 
them unable to defend themselves against these northern raids. The 
Caledonians, taking advantage of this weakness of the Britons, swept 
over the country, committing terrible carnage and destruction by 
sword and fire. Immediately upon this came another and even more 
severe caUunity, when the country was scourged by the boxtoi^ q1 
pestilence and famine. 
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Mfty we not here panse, and inquire as to what cause this state 
of anarchy is to be attributed ? We have often read of what oar 
writers are never tired of seeking to enforce — the debt which our 
nation is under to Borne for the blessings of civilisation confened bj 
her npon oar ancestors. But let ns stop and think. Was not this 
state of revolt and anarchy the outcome of Boman tyranny and 
oppression ? Let us place Rome's evils beside her benefits, and notice 
how the scales show. We find the Britons prior to Roman inter- 
ference starting fairly in the way of progress. We have observe 
that jealousy was the reason of Bome*s second conquest. Was it not 
with the object of specially curbing and restraining the advancing 
spirit of Britain, in order that she might place it in servile sub- 
subjection to her dictation, that Rome sent her army under 
Plautius into Britain? Is it not a patent fact that the Boman 

governors inflicted the severest oppression upon the people, crushed 
own their national spirit, and reduced their national strength 
and vigour by forcing her noblest and bravest youth from their 
country to serve in the legions of the Empire ? — an action not very 
dissimilar from that of the ancient Egyptians towards the male 
children of the Hebrews, and very probably with a like design. Was 
not their policy one purely of Imperial aggrandisement, with a total 
disregard to the native prosperity of Britain 7 Did they not seek to 
swell the treasury of the Emperor by exhausting the wealth of the 
people 7 Had there been no such interference— had the natives been 
left to their o^n devices — would not the already well-planted tree of 
commerce and social progress have continued to grow and spread its 
branches with at least as much rapidity and regularity, if not with 
more freshness and beauty 7 Would it not at all events have been pre- 
served from that fearful blast which uprooted it and laid it prostrate 
upon the earth 7 Was it not purely the result of a terrible reaction 
which let loose the spirit of misrule and discord in that early British 
community 7 Hence Rome left our ancestors in a worse condition 
than she found them. 

To the period of Rome's occupation, however, Britain owes the 
introduction of the Christian religion ; but not to Rome. Some of 
the ancient autliors ascribe to St. Paul its first utterance in the 
island. That St. Paul did preach the Gospel in Britain is possible, 
but that he was the first that did so is doubtful. In a ** History of 
Wales,'* by B. B. Woodward, B.A., I find the following statements : — 
" When Caradawg (Caractacus) was sent prisoner to ]Ek>me, there went 
with him his whole kindred, and amongst them his &ther. They 
were detained as hostages for the fealty of the Prince Essyllwg for 
seven years. On their return, the old man — worthily named *The 
Blessed Bran* — brought the faith of Christ to the nation of the 
Eymry from Rome. The * Boneddy Saints, or Genealogy of the 
Saints,* and other authorities mention some companions of Bran in 
this great work — ^Ilid, Cyndavor or Cynfan, and Mawan, who were 
* men of Israel,* and Arwyistlic Hen, a man of Italy. These were the 
men by whom the Gospel was first communicated to the Britons. In 
Glamotganshire is a church dedicated to the first of these men — ^lian 
Bid ; and the name of the last — Arwyistlic — strangely coincides with 
that of Aristobulus, who, according to the Greek minology for Marc^ 
J6tli, was one of the seventy disciples, and was ordained a Biahop by 
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Fanl, and sent into the ooimtzy of the Britons, who were iinbelieYing, 
wfld, aayage men,v 

Notwithstanding the state of an&rchr into which the Britons 
had drifted ctHiseqoent upon the reaction from Roman osnrpation to 
independence, they once again united for the common caosei when 
the incorsions of the Picts and Scots made them feel the feebleness 
oi their impoTeridied and disonited condition. Again they elected 
a king over all the land, to whom all the tribes of the Britons 
acknowledged alle^ance, and under whose banner they gathered to 
resiift the raids of the tribes from the north. Bat even thus united 
they were but a shadow of their ancestors. The inactivity they were 
compelled to sabmit to under Rome, together with the cunning piece 
of diplomatic management which deprived them of their most useful 
youth, and liien their subsequoit disorder, had so enervated them 
that they were no longer a power in the field, and they discovered to 
their dinnay that to repel the Scots and I 'lets was beyond their power. 

It was in contemplating this state of affairs that Vortigem, 
king of the Britons, conceived the idea of procuring aid from the 
** warlike Saxons'* who were so often frequenting the shores of 
the island, to enable him to repel the encroaclung tribes. He 
bad laid his scheme before his council, by whom it was con- 
sidered a wise course, and thereupon appoiuted an embassy, who were 
on the eve of sailing for the purpose of making arrangements with 
the Saxons when three ships, '* fully manned " with Saxon warriors, 
arrived on the southern coast of England under the command of the 
brothers Hengist and Horsa. To these Yortigern at once made over- 
tures, and a compact was concluded that these Saxon princes should 
return to their head quarters, and there obtain a strong force of 
armed men with which to make war on the Picts and Scots, in idliance 
with the Britons : for which service they were to be paid a sum of 
money, to be supplied with provisions during the war, and to receive 
possession of the isle of Thanet as a residence after the expulsion 
of the enemy. 

After a short absence the brothers arrived with 1500 thoroughly 
trained stalwart soldiers together with their &unilies, whom they first 
established on the island which was to be given them after the work 
of driving out the northern invaders was over ; but tbey carefully 
secured the territory first, and then unfurling their banner of the 
*' White Horse,** went forward and joined the troops under Yortigern, 
who, with oonfidence now in his Increased forces, and the famed 
bravery and fortitude of his allies, marched northward, and engaged 
the foe at Lincoln, where he obtained a brilliant victory, defeating 
and scattering the enemy with much slaughter, and taking an immense 
amount €i spoil. Upon this signal defeat the Scots betook themselves 
again to the Highlands as in the time of the Romans. 

The Saxons, who had been accustomed to lands whose aspect was 
the reverse of inviting, and whose reproducing nature was of the 
poorest class, were cluirmed with the beauty and fertility of the 
country through which their march had taken them. The action of 
the Britons in offering them such terms to come and drive out their 
enemies, as well as the state in which they saw ih& BnX^!^ vrms \k^ 
be, imjiressed tiiiem with a contempt for the aadeat '^^oaseBBOiA q1 ^(^ 
BcSl, mid tb^ resolved to make it their own. They ^<3L ti<()^ ^^ ^"^^^ 
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■ 
discover to the Britons what was their intention, but showed no 
dedre to repair to the island : maintaining a show of friendship 
and respect for the nobles, until a farther deta(5hment of Saxon 
soldiers arrived. These, instead of planting themselves upon the isle, 
which was at that time the rightful property of the Saxons, 
boldly took possession of some of the finest tracts of country where- 
ever they found parcels suitable for their purposes. Doubtless this 
was all arranged between the two brothers while recruiting their 
1500 men. They had borne to their friends the news that Britain 
was in a state of confusion and disorder, and that there would be no 
difficulty in their people securing to themselves the possession of so 
desirable a country. On tiiis report they would lay their plans of 
conquest as carried out. 

The planned treachery of these chiefs is cedent in what followed. 
Still keeping up the show of friendship, they made a pretence to pay 
a tribute of honour to the king and his nobles, under the guise of 
commemorating their victory over the Scots and Picts. A great 
banquet was prepared, to which the whole nobility of the land were 
invited ; and placing still entire confidence in their entertainers, 300 
chieftains assembled as the guests of the Saxon princes. Everything 
was going on in the most friendly manner, and the time was passing 
with apparent good feeling animating every individual present. Not 
a single event seems to have taken place to cause suspicion or appre- 
hension on the part of the British nobles, who, no doubt, considered 
themselves fortunate in having secured such valorous, and at the 
same time, such sociable and hospitable allies. Bat the festivi- 
ties had reached their climax. Compliments from both parlies had 
passed in warm language, expressive of goodwill and imperishable 
friendship, and every Briton's face beamed full of contentment and 
satisfaction, overlaid with perfect confidence. Not even then could 
they know that, while they were thus congratulating themselves and 
praising their professed allies, the Saxon spider had wound his web 
about each one of them, within the coils of which death grinned at 
them with his most infernal grimace. Beneath every Saxon cloak, 
carefully concealed, hung in its sheath a fatal dagger. And within 
every Saxon present boiled that impatience which panted for the 
signal of carnage and massacre I All was prepared ; the moment 
for the onslaught arrived, and with a sign only known to their 
friends, the crafty brothers gave signal for the action which at one 
stroke was expected to cut off the whole of the noble blood of 
Britain. Id a second every dagger had found a sheath in the warm 
breast of a chief, drawn to the scene of his death by the most subtle 
and unmanly treachery ; and in a few minutes the spirits of 300 
British men of rank had escaped from their tenements of earth, while 
the perfidious Saxons gazed on their crime with exultation and 
pride. 

Once more Britannia was convulsed with horror. And to her 
more intense prostration the snare into which she had been led was 
discovered too late to be avoided. But the people, filled with grief 
and bitter indignation, resolved to at least chastise, if they could not 
drive out, the men whose treacherous and fiendish conduct had 
perpetrated one of the foulest deeds recorded in the pages of 
azureisal history. They gathered in haste, and, in the strongest 
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manner their enfeebled condition permitted, thej endeaTonred to 
give e£fect to their resolve. Blood ran in rivers &can both sides, and 
that of the brutal Horsa mingled with the flood. Though Horsa fell, 
his brother at length after many sanguinary engagements was 
established victor over the Britons, and constitnted himsrif mastrr 
over the country of Kent. 

The land had not yet received all the varioos tribes wfakii 
were to unite in the formation of the empire which now towen 
above the pareviously great nations of the world. The Island 
of Britain was not destined to be only the garden of the andeni 
British blood: other Nitons had to come in and join with the 
older to build up the chief nation of our period in the world's 
history. They came not, however, as invaders, but as frienda. 
Would they had remained as such. However, it does not appear 
that they expected so much carnage to result from their barbazons 
massacre of the princes and chiefs of the land. They had formed a 
false estimate of the character of the people, on account of their 
reduced condition. But the spirit of the free man was there stilL 
BritoDS were still men, although their chiefs had been sUnghtered in 
base treachery ; and every arm that could draw a bow, cast a spear, 
or guide a war chariot was ready to revenge the cowardly insult^ 
The Saxon had not expected this. He imagined that with thie nobles 
butchered, the people would tamely submit to be governed by their 
new masters, otherwise some other and less heroic method would 
have been followed out. There can be no doubt that the oountiy 
was designed for the Saxons as well as the Britons. It is easy 
for us, sitting quietly, with centuries intervening, to suggest means 
by which their union might have been effected with less war and 
bloodshed, but it was not so easy for those upon ^e scene to 
notiee the same chances of averting the dire calamities which fell 
upon that fruitful isle. Our business is, however, with things as 
they did occur, not with things as they might have transpired. 

After the victory of Hengist, the tribes of the Saxons poured 
into the country from the Continent under different and antagoniscic 
leaders, each tribe looking upon its neighbour as an enemy, to be 
opposed and insulted at every favourable opportunity ; until at 
length they formed seven distinct kingdoms, called the Heptarchy : 
each one having possessed itself of a portion of the island, by sub- 
duing, or uniting, with the aucient inhabitants. 

It was about 827 AJ). that these seveu separate kingdoms of 
England were incorporated into oue united kingdom under the rule 
of the powerful and energetic Egbert, King of Wessex. And by this 
time the Briton and the Faxon had become so far recoudled with 
each other that they intermarried and bartered on equal terms of 
citizenship — except those of the native tribes who, refusing to become 
reconciled, betook themselves to Cornwall, Wales, and Scotland. In 
those parts the Saxons could never succeed in mingling wi^ the 
Britons and Caledonians. 

The long course of rough and warlike life through which the 
Saxon peoplcT had passed prior to their settlement in Britain had not 
fitted tnem for the immediate establishment of a kingdom of culture 
and civilisation. For a long period after their soTivai 'BinltBan. 'w%i^ 
passing through her dark age, regarding which very Ai\^e \& t^&»^\m^ 
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upon the pages of history. We feel disappointed at the occnrreDce 
of sach gaps, or breaks, in the history of the nation ; yet it is 
better for us not to know all the real darkness of that period. 
But even in the earliest time of this people was sown the seed from 
which our fundamental laws have grown into the stately proportions 
to which they have now developed. Their king was no despot. He 
was compelled to consult his nobles and council before he could under- 
take any matter of action or national policy. He was under the neces- 
sity of calling his advisers together for deliberation at certain periods, 
but could not dismiss them until they were finished with their work. 
They had the privilege of consenting to, or dissenting from, anv 
coarse the king might propose. The Saxon was the nearest approach 
to popular government of anything so ancient. 
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CHAPTBR XIV. 

THB DANBS AND NORMANS. 

"Now bOTne upon the wings oi troth sablhne, 
Review thy dim original and prime ; 
This island spot of unreclaimed rude earth. 
The CFMlle that received thee at thy hirih. 
Was rocked 1^ many a rough Norw^an Slast, 
And Danish lK>wlings scared thee as they past ; 
For thou wast born amid the din ot arms, 
And sucked a breast that panted with alarms." 

— Cotopsr. 

The same caasb which led the Saxons in the fonrth and fifth 
centuries to harass the inhabitants of Britain by desperate piratical 
raids, impelled the Norsemen to follow a similar mode of ezistenoe 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, during which period thej 
kept the people in a continual state of terror and disturbance. Thej 
were more cruel and strategical than the Saxons, and consequently 
were r^arded as foes of a most dreadful character. The Saxons 
found it quite impossible to stand against them, much less drive 
them from their coast. At times they were seyerelv punished, and 
forced to seek other fields of operation. When mey found the 
inhabitants of one place had become too strong for ^ them they 
merely moyed to another part of the country, or betook them- 
selves to the coasts of France, Spain, or Italy, and followed out what 
in their estimation was an honourable and noble profession. The 
Government under which they lived licensed the calhng, and became 
a participator in the spoil of the expeditions. A certain stipulated 
proportion of all goods and treasure was claimed. So that the result 
of piracy became the greatest source of revenue to the Eang 
and the profession, and in an equal manner, came to be regarded as 
honourable. 

Bvery family amongst the Norsemen or Danes had their boat or 
chiule, and every noble*s son had a little fleet under his command. 
Bveryone was trained to the sea and the use of arms Those who 
aspired to fame and distinction knew that there was no other path 
by which they could rise to influence and power. The natural state 
of their country presented but little encouragement for agriculture 
and peaceful settlement. The soil was poor in the most fertile parts, 
and over a very large area it was sterile and barren. There 
was no opportunity forthcoming for them to return to the more 
fruitful parts of the continent over which they had been driven 
by powerful enemies when forced to seek security in the un- 
&vourable clime and country of Scandinavia. Consequently, they 
were naturally led to look to their prowess upon the water for 
tlieir sustenance and wealth. Britain was not the only scene of 
their adventures. They had learned to build ships of no small 
dimensions, capable of carrying a good number of men, and when 
an expedition was determined upon they united in a fleet of some 
hnndxeds, and suddenly, without any warning, wo\&Vd Oi^^eiBA \ix 
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force on some previously selected coast, ran into little harbours and 
river mouths, draw their vessels upon shore, entrench them, and 
leaving a few men to guard them, the plundering hordes would 
spread themselves over the adjacent country and secure all they 
could possibly remove, return to their ships and speedily set to sea 
before an army could be got together and marched to their encounter. 
It was on account of this agility and dispatch that they became so 
dreaded all along the coast of Europe. 

The Saxon Mngs of Britain made strenuous efforts to repel them 
from the islands, but in vain. A regular force was organised for the 
purpose of checking their incursions by forming all theimde inhabitants 
of the coast into a kind of militia for mutual defence, but even this 
was found inefficient, because of the terror in which the people were 
kept by the unexpected visits of their foes. For it was discovered that 
as soon as the Danish pirates were driven from one spot they made 
speed to another, not many miles off, and there landing wmle the 
male population were away on the expedition against them at the 
former place, they committed the most devastating raidf, and were 
off again in Uie course of a few hours, leaving beMnd them a con- 
fusion of death and destruction^. So that this league was reidly 
more favourable to the operations of the Danes than otherwise, as it 
gave them such opportunities to surprise defenceless towns and 
villages, and remove large quantities of spoil before resistance could 
be offered them. The people soon discovered this, and refused to 
obey the summons to defend any spot but their own immediate 
locality. And from the nature of their exploita it was perfectly 
impossible to bring an army against them, and so the Saxons were 
forced to suffer a similar annoyance to that which their ancestors had 
inflicted upon the Britons. 

By degrees the Danes became more bold in their plans, and, 
defying the Saxon islanders, made long inland forays. For this 
purpose they would first of all, on landing, secure all the horses they 
could find, aud mounting them, range the country in bands of cavalry. 
In this way they became well acquainted with the fertility of the 
plains, valleys, and hill-sides of the most beautiful portions of the 
island. The first part they made their own was the Isle of Thanet, 
formerly given by the Britons to the Saxons as a reward for assisting 
to expel the Scots and Pict^. After this they essayed to get possession 
of tracts of the mainland, and ultimately succeeded in securing a 
large district in Northumbria. From that event the Danes began to 
form an element in the population of Britain, and their countrymen 
from the north poured into the island in constant streams, although 
for many succeeding years they were sternly opposed by the ^'axons. 
During the reign of Egbert, from 809 to 836, the Danes were well 
kept in check by that energetic king. Yet, despite his vigilance, 
they made a league with the Britons of Cornwall, and in great force 
marched against the Saxons, by whom they were defeated with great 
carnage. On the death of Egbert they again began to increase in 
numbers, and in overbearing insolence towards the Saxons. So that by 
the time that the Saxon throne came to Alfred, they were in 
possession of very extensive tracts of country, and living under 
their own king ; to whom the Saxons were compelled to pay a large 
sam for the sake of securing them against violent treatment from 
tiheir now overpowering foes. 
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Alfred was compelled to fight against them for the possession of 
his own throne, and the safety of his life. At last he was forced to 
fly before them, and for five months secreted himself in a wood, while 
he commonicated with a few of his nobles, and erected a fortress for 
a place of retreat, should he ever again be obliged to fiy from his foes. 
Having, during this period, completed arrangements for once more 
sallying forth upon the enemies of his title and people, Alfred took 
the precaution to gain an absolutely correct knowledge of the power, 
designs, and condition of the Danish army. He disguised himself as 
a bard, and in this ^hion found an easy entrance into the camp, and 
in turn for his music and songs he was received into the confidence 
of the whole people, which he turned to tte best advantage. He left 
the Danish camp, and at once gathered together a large army, with 
which he reduced the Danes to submission. But there was now no 
thought of driving them out of the country, and Alfred set himself 
to ^ect a fusion of the two peoples. He was convinced that so 
long as the Danes remained worshippers of Odin and Thor this 
friendly interchange could never be successfully brought about, so 
his first step was to compel their king to renounce Odin and submit 
to Christian baptism. In the year 878 Guthrun, the King of the 
Danes, was baptised at Wedmor, and thereafter during the term of 
his life remained the firm friend and ally of Alfred the Great. By 
mutual consent the laws of the Danes were assimilated to those of 
the 8axons, and the inhabitants having settled the boundaries of 
their territories, devoted themselves to habits of industry and manu- 
facture. 

This compact with Guthrun did not however affect the marauding 
sea kings, who continued to pay regular visits in their private vessels 
from the fiords of Norway. In 879 a great fleet of them arrived in 
the Thames and wintered at Fulbam, of course taking what they 
wanted from the residents. In the sprinsr they sailed to Ghent. 
Arrivals of such bands of robbers were so common that Alfred 
determined to make an effort to check their destructive power, and if 
possible rid his coast of their attacks. For this purpose he set 
about the formation of a navy. In 882 he had so far advanced this 
scheme that his little fleet captured 16 of the Northmen's ships in one 
fightw And from this time the power of the Vikings to harass the 
people of Britain diminished The Danes of Norway, however, 
finding that their northern country was so barren, and that in Britain 
there was a fertile soil and room for thousands more to occupy it, 
flocked over in large numbers to possess it, at length leaving btU a 
very snuUl remnant of this race in possession of the hUls and dales of 
the country they had been glad to forsake. A good number of them 
bad located themselves in France, in the district which from them 
has since been known by the name of Normandy. Others had taken 
possession of parts of Ireland, others, places along the coast of 
tSorope. 

That the Normans of France were of the same race as the 
Saxons and the Danes is beyond dispute. That they came into France 
under BoUo, whose name became Latinised from Bolf or Rolaf, is 
universally admitted. BoUo was not the first northern chief who 
had led these vigorous wanderers into the land of the Franks, bxxl \i<& 
was the most famous, as well as the most fortunate, ^onmc^ «!KS% — 
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'*The Nonnan Scandinayians were Goths. As the Getss they ap- 
peared in Asia Minor before the siege of Troy.*' They ** rdinaolshM 
the faith of Odin for the creed of the country, and forsook their 
native legends and myths, so dear to almost every race known*** It 
were easy to produce evidence of the unity of the original race from 
which the Saxons and Normans descended. Consequently the 
conquest of England by William, and the migration which thereupon 
ensued, did not introduce a strain of new blood, or create a further 
mixture of race, in England. Nor is it proper to speak of this event 
as a conquest of England. William was invited from England to 
assume the throne. Sir F. Palgrave states that ** the first proposition 
that William should assume the title of king proceeded &om the 
English themselves .'* By many Harold was looked upon as a usurper — 
and this to a very large extent accounts for the inability of his anny 
to stand against that of his rival. The sympathy of the people was 
not with him. Many of the most powerful subjects of the realm 
were decidedly friends of William. The clergy were generally 
favourable to the rule of the Nonnan, and the Pope sent his blessing 
with him, which of course he could not also grant to Harold, and this 
very fact would severely operate upon the spirits and superstition 
of his soldiers. The result was, not a victory over the people, bat 
over a riv^. 

Who were the Danes ? It is generally believed that they were a 
branch belonging to the same stock as the Saxons. There was a close 
affinity of language, and in the earlier years of their Baltic enterprise 
a near resemblance in their form of religion. But the Danes have 
been traced to Denmark by quite a different route from that travelled 
over by the Saxons. Colonel J. C. Quwler, keeper of the Crown 
Jewels, has identified the Danes with the Danai of the Greeks, and 
the Tuatha de Danaans of the Irish. Some of them indeed do appear 
to have reached Denmark by an overland march from the Danube, 
upon which river the Danai are known to have traded, and located 
small colonies. But the greater part of the Danes came by sea. In 
the early days of navigation, the ships of Dan and Phoenicia traded, 
as shown in a previous chapter, to the Baltic for amber. Denmark 
being then a centre of commerce for this eastern shipping, would 
naturally become a settlement or colony of those who were interested 
in the trade derived from that country. Mr. P. Harrison believes the 
Danes and Northmen to be quite distinct peoples, the former having 
a straighter nose than the latter. He recognises in the former a 
Semitic or Phoenician cast of countenance to some extent resembling 
the type found among the Venitians. We have shown elsewhere that 
the Danites of Israel and the Phoenicians were closely related. Here 
Mr. Harrison seems to confound the Semitic features with those of 
the Phoenicians and the founders of Venice ; which is a strong testi- 
mony to our view of the question that the Phoenicians became 
absorbed by the Danai. It is noteworthy that wherever we find these 
Danai or Danaans trading and settling they give their name to the 
country, or a portion of it. Now the Danes have a tradition that 
their primal ancestor's name was Dan, who was also a renowned 
warrior. They originally named their country Danne-merkt which is 
simply Dan's mark, or Dan's land. It is stated in tihe " VetU8 
Chronicon Holsptke *' that the ** Danes and Jutes are Jews of the tribe 

of IfOD." 
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Oolooel Gawler remarks, *'The settlement of the Danaans or 
Banes in Denmark and Norway seems to have been made in very 
remote times ; for the Irish colony of Danaans are said to have 
Yisited Denmark first, and to have foond their compatriots and 
namesakes there before them, in some strength, with considerable 
towns. It is characteristic ot these early Danaans that wherever we 
read of them we hear of them estabUahing schools ; and h&ng re- 
garded, of course for their superior knowledge, as magicians, by the 
simpler aborigines of the coontries to which they came." 

The symbol of Dan, as given by his father Jacob, was a serpent. 
This badge we find in nearly every place where the Danai or Danaans 
have left their name. The serpent is a common emblem amongst old 
Danish families, and is the most common device npon the jeweUery of 
the ancient Danes. 

€(awler quotes the following from Keating*s History of Ireland, 
'* The Danaans were a people of g^reat learning ; they had overmuch 

gold and silver They left Greece after a battle with 

the Assyrians, and for fear of falling into the hands of the Assyrians 
came to Normandy and Denmark, and thence they passed over to 
Ireland.*' It is oiUy a few months, as previously mentioned, since an 
ancient, coin was unearthed in Denmark bearing the name of 
** David" in plain Hebrew characters. This very little fact speaks 
out a very forcible confirmation of tiie larger asserted fact that the 
seamen of Dan traded with the Baltic at so early a period as that in 
which the money coin of David the king of Israel was a current 
medium ol exchange. 

'* And then the blue-eyed Koraeman told 
A saga ci the days of old. 
* There is/ said he, * a wondrous book 
Ot legends in the old Norse tongue, 
Of the dead kings of Korraway ; 
L^;ends that once were told or sung 
In niany a smoky fireside nook 
Of loeluid, in the ancient day, 
^ wandering Bagaman, or Scald ; 
Heimskringla is tne yolnme called. 
And he who looks may find therein, 
The stoxy that I now b^^.** 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

**Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 

Appears in writing or in judging ill ; 

But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 

To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 

Authors are partial to their wit, 'tis true, 

But are not critics to their judgment too ? 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced, 

Is by iU-colouring, but the more disgraced ; 

So, by false learning, is good sense defaced. 

Some are bewilders in the Maze of Schools, 

And some made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 

In search of wit, these loose their common sense, 

And then turn critics, in their own defence. 

All fools haye stiU an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. '' 

If Maevius scribble in Apollo's spite. 

There are who judge still worse than he can write." 

—Pope: 

" The movement popularly known as Anglo-Israelism is one of 
the most remarkable of the minor currents of contemporary thought. 
V^hile it remains absolutely unintelligible to outsiders, who regard 
with a wonder mixed with disdain, its arguments and its conclusions 
alike, yet it seems to exercise over a continually widening circle of 
adherents a considerable attraction. Like Good Templarism, Ply- 
mouth Prethrenism, or Freemasonry, it is a quasi-religion, and, once 
accepted, is looked upon as the most important of religious truths. " 

Such is the shot with which the " Church Quarterly Review " for 
July, 1880, opens its attack upon the British-Israel question. At first 
thought one would have supposed that, if anywhere we might expect 
to see the wisdom of criticism exemplified, a magazine of this title 
and repute would be a highly probable one in which to discover it. 
Second thoughts, however, could not fail to show how misplaced any 
such confidence must be. It is emphatically "The •(7AttrcA' Quar- 
terly Review," which is of course by no means synonymous with the 
idea attached to such a title as " The * Independent ' Review." The 
editor of, as well as the contributors to, the " Church " Quarterly are 
of course impressed with their responsibility to maintain the interests 
of the " Church" and the clergy. They are guardians of the honour 
of that important institution, and must needs 

" Turn critics in their own defence," 

and confess themselves as looking with ^^toonder mixed toiih disdain," 
on that which they are forced to acknowledge, " remains aJbsoliUdy 
unintelligible to them,'* instead of addressing themselves to the 
earnest consideration of the subject. With the contemptuous curl 
upon their lip, they disdain to condescend to examine the merits of 
the arguments advanced. And yet, this Jupiter seriously supposes 
such treatment to be criticism I A man sits down to review a system 
of Biblical interpretation and historical investigation, while he is so 
unacquainted, with its nature and principles as to be able to say of 
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himself that it remains absolatelj beyond his conception, and yet at 
the same time has the want of conscience to believe that his pre- 
sumptive remarks are fit for pablic pemsaL How the literary morals 
of oar Reviews have declined I How important is the advice of 
Pope to those who seek to grow famous through the pages of 
Reviews : — 

" Bat yon, who seek to give, and merit fame. 
And justly bear a critic's noble name, 
Be sore yoiuself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go ; 
Lfl^unch not beyond your depth, but be discreet. 
And mark the point where ierue and dtUness meet.** 

If this admonition were more generally given ear to, we would 
less frequentiy be pained by men utterly ignorant of a question pre- 
suming to review, refute, and condemn it. It is, unfortunately, not 
an uncommon thing for men to assume a perfect acquaintance with 
a subject, and boldly, in the most vituperative style, denounce it as 
built up by manipulation and imposture. Some men, at once, on first 
hearing of a newly-advanced view of certain Scripture doctrines, 
feel convinced that it must be wrong because it is not the view of 
that doctrine in which they have been schooled, and consequently ^ 
they deem it their duty to oppose its progress and overthrow its 
arguments, or what they have rashly come to suppose are its argu- 
ments. In order to do this, they simply repeat their preconceived 
notions, and the manner in which they have been accustomed to 
justify those opinions, and as these are quite incompatible with the 
" new notions, ' the latter are termed absurd, and beneath the notice 
of the thoughtfuL With such men it does not resolve itself into a 
question of ^* which is in accordance with the evidence of the case ?" 
They are already wise in " all that is worth knowing." To presume 
that they could gain a more correct knowledge by further examination 
and more careful reading, is to suggest that they are not now perfect 
in their information : and for them to acknowledge such a condition 
would be to expose a weak part ; and so their only course is to con- 
demn all that is opposed to them, or rather, the " school in which 
they have been brought up." Some men, of otherwise good education, 
and of intelligent perception, dare not for one moment give place 
to opinions and beliefs they have not received from their tutors, or 
which have not otherwise received the stamp of approbation from 
those conservators of the teachings of the Church. Until that autho- 
rity has been gained their duty is to resist its propagation, and to 
raise all imaginable objections to its adoption. It is not so important 
that what they put forward may be real and good objections, as that 
they may collect all the forcible adjectives in their vocabulary to 
assert their validity and appropriateness. 

No better argument could be introduced here to show the 
unfitness of the writer in the " Church Quarterly " to pronounce 
judgment upon what he is pleased to call " AnglO'Israelism " than 
his own words already quoted. " It remains absolutely unintelligible 
to outsiders, who regard with a wonder mixed with disdain its 
arguments and conclusions alike. " The man who will treat any 
opinions set forth in true earnestness by men of at least his 
own rank and education, men of his own oidei, «ndi igitOon^l 
larger experience^ m^ disdain, should at once lay a£^<dA \£A '^'s%- 
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tension to the name of critic. He is as unfit for the work of a 
critic as a ploughboy is for the chair of Moral Philosophy in Cam- 
bridge. A critic should be a man utterly devoid of such a disdainful 
cast of mind : his work is to compare fact with fact, statement with 
statement, and the conclusion with the evidence, in any case which 
he considers it prudent for him to employ his pen. What has such a 
man to do with ** wonder cmd disdain " until he has made his analysis 
and proved his case ? He who knows his province, and wishes to 
magnify his office by justice and truth, knows that this can only be 
done first, by giving due consideration to every material propositi on, 
and second, by forming his deductions into one syntheticid whole, 
as the result of his labours. The man who acts so must be honoured 
even by the one whom he proves to be in error, f^m such a critic 
hard words may be received without anger or resentfulness, for when 
a case is shown by honest argument to be bad, it deserves censure 
and denunciation. But when a man professing to be a critic of high 
repute — as I presume contributors of the '* Church Quarterly " should 
be regarded — opens his remarks by the haughty confession or 
assertion that he looks upon the subject under review with "disdaiUf^* 
every sensible man must feel at once that he is incapable of under- 
taking the task proposed. If to him the matter is one of contemptuoua 
md{ference, or is looked upon as despicable and uforthless, fit only for 
scorn and a/oersion, how is it possible he can have given it a candid 
examination 7 It is simply impossible for a man of such an arrogant, 
proud, and conceited spirit to treat the opinions or reasoning of men 
who differ from him with respect and fairness. No such man can 
claim the " noble name of critic.*' 

Notwithstanding this, however, the article under notice has 
produced a very strong impression throughout the readers of the 
** Review." Amongst its readers are many men who seem to accept 
it as the exponent of orthodox Anglican belief. And to its utterances 
they are willing to subscribe their names, fully convinced they can 
thereby do no wrong. They consider themselves safe if they can 
quote the " Church Quarterly Review " as their authority for either a 
belief or an objection in or to any matter. But is it not more than 
surprising that a writer who, at the very outset, tells his readers that 
his comments are the oftepring of " wonder and disdain,'' should be 
regarded by men of good mental capacity as able to formulate 
reasonable conclusions on the matter in hand ? Should he not rather 
be looked upon with the keenest suspicion ? Does he not take up 
his pen and at once, from the prejudiced state of his mind, render 
futile all his subsequent remarks ? Yet we find men of more than 
ordinary intelligence recommending a perusal of the contribution in 
such words as " Those are exactly my sentiments." It evidently 
matters much less what a man's method and arguments are than 
what his position and presumable reputation are. 

The testimony, however, of such an opponent to the rapid spread 
of our views, and the enthusiasm of those who accept them, is of 
some value to us when set against the taunt sometimes indulged in 
that already the tide of opinion has turned against us. H still, 
in 1880, our influence and the charm of our subject seemed ** to 
exercise over a continually widening circle of adherents a consider- 
abJe attraction/* then we may conclude that the blows which Hr. 
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WiUdnBon, in his pamphlet iaBued abcmt two yean before, predicted 
wonld be &tal, have not fulfilled the expecUtioDS of that writer, 
whose heart is set on fire in his jealousy for the rights of Jadah, let 
what may happen to the rest of IsraeL If, as we believe, and as 
the Beview asserts, ours is a '* oontinoally widening circle/* then we 
may presame that opposition has lent life and activity to oar more- 
ment rather than caosed its death. Mr. Wilkinson^s passages which 
were to "strike the theory dead** have not yet disoovered a 
ynlnerable part in omr armour. It now remains to be seen whether 
the attack of onr *< big gnn,'* the " Chorch Qoarterly,*' will produce 
a more serious effect. It will not take long to prove the power of 
** wonder and disdain ;** 

'* A wise man sooraetti nothing, be it nerer to null or bomely.** 

It is clearly evident how little the writer knows of his subject 
when he foolishly compares it to Good Templarism, calling the latter 
at the same time a qucLn-reUgUm. To utter such a statement is at 
once to proclaim in the plamest words a total and unpardonable 
ignorance of the merits of the case. Qcod Templarism takes nothing 
whatever to do with religion, nor does it press its claims upon the 
same platform. ProbaMy, however, had tne Chuich done its duty 
there would never have been such a thing as Good Templary, yet it 
takes a separate and distinct stand. 

We shall never feel it a disgrace to be classed among those good 
and zealous servants of the Divine Master whom the contemptuous 
reviewer designates ^* Plymouth Brethren,'* although we cannot sym- 
pathise with the scornful manner in which this remark is made. The 
men popularly known by this name are in reality thorough-going 
testant Christians, g^eially of a sincere and intelligent class, yet 
in our ranks perhaps few of them are to be found. But thein is no 
quaai-religion, unless that term be applicable to the simple Gospel of 
Christ as revealed in the New Testament. With them, as with slU 
evangelical Christians, a faith in the complete work of Christ is the 
one essential matter of religion. Nor is it correct to say of those 
who believe that the expatriated kingdom of Israel is revived in the 
British that they look upon their special theme as '* the most impor- 
tant of religious truths. * It may be that some whose zeal over-leaps 
discretion have said so, and acted in accordance with their assertion ; 
but all are not to be condemned because one man has erred. To be 
a believer in Britaiu*s descent from Israel is in no way inconsistent 
with the most orthodox views of ChristiaDity. Even if a majority 
of the known British-Israel advocates could be shown to have put 
their favorite subject forward in the imprudent and improper light 
mentioned, that would not be a refutation, or a stultification, of the 
main aguments advocated by them. It does not in the least affect 
their case. They may commit a score of errors in matters which they 
tack on to the main point, and yet be perfectly in accordance with 
fact in the chief proposition. To the individual man there is nothing 
of so much importance as a personal interest in the atoning work of 
Christ. No other subject can compare with this. " Christ and bim 
crucified ** was the watchword of the great apostle, and should be so 
with aU. No man can afford to neglect this one vital topic . The name 
of Jesus is " the only name under heaven given among men. ^\i<&t«^ 
we can be saved.** Salraidon ia thiongh the tedLoeamiii^ >^<(yA ^ 
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Christ alone — there is no other sacrifice for sin. But it by no meant 
follows that a man on accepting the evidence for his own and his 
nation's natural descent from the patriachs chosen of God, as the 
ancestors of an elect race, to whom should be committed the oracles 
of the Divine will in relation to the human race, that he should 
neglect to cling to the cross as the one great evidence of Divine love 
and man's salvation. Enthusiasts sometimes become reckless and 
make statements that are not borne out by the evidence. It has 
probably been done in our case, yet the chief issue need not in all 
cases stand or fall on the superficial or illustrative arguments of mis- 
taken and enthusiastic friends. It stands or falls by the value of the 
prophetic and historic evidence shown to bear upon it. If opponents 
cannot break down this foundation on which the entire fabric rests 
then it stands immovable. 

"Error is a hardy plant ; it flourisheth in every soil ; 

In the heart of the wise and good, alike with the wicked and the foolish. 

For there is no error so crooked, but in it are some lines of truth : 

Nor is any poison bo deadly, that it serveth not some wholesome use ; 

And the Just man, enamoured of the right, is blinded by the spedouBneaB of 

wrong; 
And the prudent, perceiving an advantage, is content to overlook the harm." 

Continuing the evidence of his ignorance and prejudice the writer says, 
"The fun Omental thesis which its advocates seek to establish is, that 
the English people are identical with the ten tribes of Israel, which have 
been for ages supposed to be lost ; and that these Ten Tribes are a 
chosen and sacred people of God, to the exclusion of the other twOf 
who have been condenmed, apparently quite independ'mtly of any 
desert of their ovm, to rejection, and to the loss of all the privileges 
attaching to tJie posterity of AbraJiam" It is strange that in making 
a false statement of our thesis, this writer should so closely follow 
the words of Mr. Wilkinson, while he does not profess to have read 
bis attack. They have both made the same thoroughly unfounded 
charge of excluding the house of Judah from the covenant made 
with the chosen patriarch of Jehovah's people, or at least of excluding 
the children of Judah from all the blessings of that covenant. 
Perhaps, however, the author of " Englishmen not Israelites " has 
been the more extravagant of the two, for he most untrut^ fully 
asserts in his preface, as well as in the general arguments of his 
.pamphlet, that we deny that the house of Judah are Israelites. He 
speaks of Mr. Hine " asserting that the Jews are not Israelites, but 
that the English are." An assertion which may be sought for in vain. 
Again on page nine he says of Mr. Hine that he applies all the 
promises made to Israel '* to the OentHe English nation ;" that he is 
guilty " of fostering prejudice against the Jews by asserting their 
exclusive right to the curses, and to the curses only," by which he 
contends he is open to the charge of " Scripture pilfering ^ by robbing 
the Jews of those precious promises which legitimately belong to 
them." 

On the part of both these writers this is either a most unaccount- 
able misconception, or a wilful perversion of our mode of argument. 
We do not even neglect to show Judah's position in prophecy. We 
do not present only Israel's case to the prejudice of Judah's. So far, 
on the other band, are we from ignoring the honour and bliss in store 
for Judah, that we would never be able to complete the formation of 
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onr case with Jndah neglected, and consequently we pay as much 
attention to the high state of Judah^s f atore as we do to that of the 
restored house of IsraeL Is not the Messiah of Judah 7 Are not the 
Levites at present with the house of Judah, and called Jews? Are we 
not rather very explicit in affirming tibe restoration of the whole 
twelve tribes of that chosen family 7 N^o one writer, on our side of 
this debate, has ignored this question of Judah's blessings. We have, 
however, contended that, as Israel was earlier sent into banishment, 
and as Israel has, from the evidence we produce, sought the Lord in 
the ** times of her affliction," so she is earlier redeemed from the 
punishments of her sin, yet she will not be restored to the occupation 
of the land until Judah's time of restitution has also come. Judah 
and Israel are, according to Hosea and Jeremiah, to join together 
before their return to the land of their inheritance. But the same 
prophets teach that before this event Israel shall seek the Lord and 
serve him, and then be called Ammi — Gk>d*s people. 

It would be greatly to the advantage of their readers, if those 
who seem to think it a duty lying upon them to oppose the spread of 
British Israel views, would make themselves conversant witn them. 
Nothing stultifies a man more completely than his own rash 
ignorance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CAPTIVITY. 

"The fear of traxiflgressinff the boundaries of repeived opinions in religion is 
the greatest impediment in me way of gaining satisfactory Knowledge of iHYine 
tratb.**— IT. Rhodes^ Memoirs. 

** The tme conrae of historical development is sometimes with the minority, 

and that a yeiy small one, while the great Dody is corrupt. Tmui 

mnst not be put on the issue of the popular vote. If we cannot acknowledge her 
except in a majority, we must evidently have gone with the world oi the ungodly, 
and pronounced Noah a wrong-headed agitator. We must have dedded the 
idolatrous to be in the right, and the soUtaxy emigrant from Ur in the wrong. 
How could we have espou^ tiie cause of tiie Baptist, or of the Redeemer Himself, 
against all the dignitaries of the ancient Church, or have taken part with the 
earlv Christians when the Jews called it heresy, and tiie Greeks despised it as 
foolishness, and the Romans denounced it and drove out its professors as atheists 
and enemies of the human race, and it was everywhere spoken a«ainst, and its 
most illustrious teachers were accounted as the filth of the earth, and the off- 
scourings of all things T—Annon, 

'* Religious Iruth is not necessarily degraded by the paucity of its adherents. 
They may oe right, but not because tiiey are many.**—/. JR, PUman, 

Of all the historical events mentioiied in the Bible, it is singular 
that this important and conspicuous episode in the records of the 
Hebrew nation is so little known among Bible readers. There are 
some men who have for years preached sermons, and professed to be 
teachers of Scripture truth, who are actually ignorant of the circum- 
stances connected with Israel's great overthrow, and deportation by 
the Assyrian hosts. How is it that men are able to pass their 
theological examinations, and yet do not seem to know by what 
means the kingdom of Israel came to its end ? How is it that men 
are permitted to assume the position of ** teachers of their neighbours,'' 
while they are ignorant of some of the chief points of history in 
connection with the events with which their teaching has to do. It 
may be that their attention is more directed to rule and theory, than 
to facts and practice. They may possibly learn more of " systematic 
theology" than they do of Bible statements. Unfortunately this 
very striking and decisive incident is one which seems to have been 
generally neglected by Bible students. It has been passed over as if 
simply the record of a severe struggle against the great Assyrian, in 
which Israel lost the battle and much wealth, being thrown into dire 
confusion, from which she at length rallied, and regained her old 
position. Some, more careful, have noticed the full meaning of the 
catastrophe ; and we find in such works as dictionaries, and critical 
commentaries, fairly correct statements of what actnaUy happened : 
but these are not commonly or carefully consulted by the general 
reader. The history of that most important of all nations has not 
been written with the same care and philosophic skill and devoted 
enthusiasm which prompted the historians of Greece and Borne. 
Anyone can lay his hand on an ably written history of either of those 
nations; but it requires diligence to procure a tolerably truthful 
History of the Hebrews, written recently. 
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There is no event in the histoi^ of God*B people worth j of a 
more caiefal and thoroogh examinatuxi and stndj, than thia one of 
the complete overthrow and captivity of the Ephrmimite kingdom of 
Israel. It was the fulfilment of one of Jehovah's oft-repeatad 
threatenings. It forms one of the most oonspicnoos aooomnliBh- 
ments of F^phecy to be found in the Bible. We have neaid 
sermons on the faXL of Babylon, of Nineveh, of Tjie, and of 
Jerasalem, bat none of them mari^ oat the severity of Jehovah more 
distinctly, or the faithfnlneas of Bib word mare clearly, than this 
carryingaway of Ten Tribed Israel into the land of the Assyiians. 
It is an epoch in whidi Israel enters upon her long and painfal 
chastisement tcxc her wickedness and idolatry. It is the infliction of 
the last stripe imposed, while yet owned by their God — the act of 
gaspending tbe covenant made with the Patriarchs — the formal issae 
of " the writing of divorcement" between Israel and Jehovaii (Jer. 
iii« 8, la. 1. 1, Hos. ii. 2). It was the efEectoal separation of the 
cfaildien of those tribes, from the care and protection of the God of 
Abraham, in which He declares she was pat away for her whoredoms ; 
and He ceased to be her hosband ; he gave her over to her delights, 
and withdrew Himself antil she shoald consider her ways. He cast 
her oat among the heathen, and permitted her to beorane like the 
nations who had never known the God of all the earth, and she 
became ** Lo Amml," not the people of God. 

For many years Jehovah had striven with this rebellioos people ; 
bat as years rolled on they became less thonghtfol of their Great 
Benefactor, and more devoted to their idolatroos customs. He sent 
them prophets to warn them by messages of impending jadg^ent^ 
along witn offers of forgiveness, if they woald only forsiSce their evil 
ways and tarn to their God. He had sent them warnings in the 
shape of famine, and deep distress. He had coanselled and tlu^atened. 
He nad warned and admonished, bat Israel was *' boand to her idols,** 
and woald attend to no reproof, she was hardened so that no words of 
affection from Him who loved her, coald penetrate her obdorate 
heart ; and so, He gave her over to her own ways, and into the hands 
of her captors, that die might learn her wretchedness, and long for 
His love and tender embrace, when she had come to see the hoUow- 
ness, and vanity of all things apart from the love and wisdom of Him 
who was the gaide of her yoath. 

Speaking of this captivity, the ** Chorch Quarterly *' says : — 
<<The Ml of this ill-omened kingdom, and the deportation of its 
people by Sargon, king of Assyria, took place in B.a 721. From 
thence onward to the taking of Jerasalem in B.C. 597, i.e, for 124 
years, antil Jadah and Beajamin, with Priests and Levites, with 
h^owed vessels from the Temple, and sacred books of the Law, came 
to join them in their captivity, we lose sight of the Ten Tribes, and 
indeed for some seventy years longer, an^ the retam from captivity 
nnder Zerubbabel and Jeshaa, when the thread of the narrative is 
again taken ap in the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, the 
(Sironides of Ezra and Nehenuah, and possibly the last three chapters 
of the book of DanieL'* 

This paragraph betrays ''profonnd ignorance" of the main 
points of tlie sabject. The aathor makes rash and random state- 
ments fmr which he coald find not even the iwamMaavfaft ^ liK^ 
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excuse in the sacred story : and in those assertions which are correct 
he is not sufficiently explicit to meet the requirements of the case. 
For instance, we do not exactly lose sight of the Ten Tribes when 
they were deported by Sargon, for we are told the locality into 
which they are subsequently led by the conqueror, where they are 
placed as a new colony of his great empire. It is from that point 
we lose sight of these tribes. It is also quite against the stated facts 
of the case to say, as our author has done, that the Ten Tribes were 
joined in their captivity by " Judah and Benjamin, with Priests and 
iLevites, with the hallowed vessels of the Temple, and sacred books 
of the Law." He must surely have known that the " hallowed vessels'* 
of the Temple were taken out of the possession of the people of Judah 
by the king of Babylon, and by him conveyed to his palace in that 
city. They were too valuable a trophy to be allowed to remain in 
the hands of the captives. Let him turn to Daniel v. 2, 3, and there 
he will see to what use these sacred vessels were put in the great city 
of Babylon. There he may read of their rude desecration by the 
voluptuous king and his assembled guests on the night when the 
Medes entered and took the city, slew its monarch, and assumed its 
government. Moreover, he should have known that the captivity of 
Israel and that of Judah were not to the same place, or even to 
adjacent provinces : that he did not know this can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that he had never studied the geography of 
that country. Israel was carried captive into Assyria^ and placed in 
the cities (or mountains) of the Medes; while the people of Judah 
were carried to Babylon, To a careless and uncritical mind, these 
places may appear the same. But to the man who studies the 
country, noticing its mileage, its mountains, its cities, and its general 
formation, the distance between the location of Israel and that of 
Judah is one of vast importance. We are told distinctly that the 
people of the Kingdom of Israel were "placed in Halah, and in 
Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities (or mountains) of the 
Medes." (2 Kings xvii. 6, and 1 Chron . v. 26.) Now the river Gk>zan 
takes its rise in the Zagros mountains, about 350 miles north by east 
of Babylon, and runs in a northern and eastern course to the Caspian 
Sea ; the southern shore of which wiU be about 550 miles N.E. of 
Babylon. So that if we take the river Gozan as the position of the 
Israelites, we find them in a mountainous country at least 450 miles 
away from the scene of the captivity of their brethren of Judah, with 
the great chain of the Zagros hills intervening. And this is what 
the " Church Quarterly " calls being joined in their captivity 1 The 
fact is just this, that the people of Judah when in Babylon would 
have less difficulty in holding intercourse with their poor remnant 
left in Palestine than they would with the captives in Media by the 
river Gozan, even if tiiey had been under the favourable rule of a 
peaceful country. Moreover, it is by some of the most careful 
writers on this subject believed, that while the Jews were under the 
Babylonian power, the Ten Tribes, having been relieved from the 
Assyrian yoke, had either already assumed an independent state, or 
joined their interests with those of the Medes. Li either of these 
cases, the intercourse between Israel and Judah would be one of 
almost absolute impossibility. Yet the " Church Quarterly " wishes 
its readers to believe that these two peoples, who were not friends, 
bat foes, in their own country, were joined, and amicable friends in 
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their captivity I The credulity of the critic is amazing t It is not 
probable that the simplicity of those who haye taken an interest in 
so profitable a subject — so important a question as to the family to 
which our ancestors belonged, will be so extreme as the fond critic 
suspects. 

To show that his geographical knowledge of the country is 
seriously defoctive, only requires one passage from his article to be 
reproduced : — " Some portions of the Ten Tribes (2 Kings xvii, 6) 
were placed in Halah, and in Habor, by the river of Gk>zan, and the 
cities of the Medea — i.e , in Halah, now represented by Ola, a large 
mound on the upper course of the Khabour River (Araxes), a tri^ 
tary of the Euphrates" The italics are mine. Everyone who has seen 
a map of the country must remember that while the Euphrates and 
the Araxes both obtain their supply from the same watershed, the 
former takes its rise on the western side, while the latter finds its 
fountains on the eastern side, whence it wends its course to the 
Caspian Sea. Whereas, our reviewer would have it cross the moun- 
tain chain, like some caravan path, and pour its contents into the 
great Euphrates I The rivers of that ancient spot have not yet 
learned to run up-hill, however contrary to nature the " Quarterly " 
may find it convenient to run. We prefer still the old-fashioned and 
natural order of things. " Smith's Dictionary of the Bible " tells us 
that, " The Araxes flows into the Caspian ; rising westward of either 
branch of the Euphrates, and taking at first a northerly direction : 
the Euphrates, which flows to the S. , rising northward of the Araxes, 
and taking a westerly direction." If we accept the authority of 
the *• Review" that *' some portions of the Ten Tribes were placed by 
the river Araxes," we are then more able to show how very unreason- 
able are some of his other remarks ; for the Araxes is at least 600 
miles due north of the city of Babylon, to which the captivity of 
Judah was carried. And we shall see that this was the very spot 
from which the ancient Sacse are traced in their westerly migrations ; 
so that, while stultifying himself, the able and erudite reviewer 
is strengthening our case by some direct, though unconscious 
contributions. 

Having fixed the place of settlement of the ten-tribe colony as 
that of the Araxes, the "Quarterly" adds : — •* Another colony, this 
time of the later exiles from Jerusalem, and which included the 
prophet Ezekiel, we find settled at Tel-abib — the hill of green com — 
on the river Chebar, further south (Ezek. iii., 15). Other parties went 
to Babylon itself." These statements are correct, and only go to 
prove how utterly opposed to the plain facts of geography is the 
conclusion to which the writer comes from this foundation. He 
admits that " one colony of the ten tribes became settlers on the 
river Araxes," which is 600 miles north of Babylon. The nearest 
colony to them of the captives from Judah, according to his belief, 
was placed upon the river Chebar, which entered the Euphrates about 
300 miles from Babylon to the north-west, and about the same 
distance south of the source of the Araxes, and over 600 miles south- 
east of the place where the Araxes empties itself into the Caspian 
Sea. He then tells us that the rest of the captives from Jerusalem 
went to the city of Babylon itself. The state of things then stands 
thus, if we accept the authority of the reviewer, and la& e»Km.Q\> Q«i&r 
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pkin of us doiiig him that honour. The onlj colony ci Israelites of 
the Asfifyrian captivity which he can trace to a settlement is to be 
found on the south-western side of the momitains of Media, in the 
▼alley of the Araxes, where he confesses he loses sight of them. One 
colony of the Jews, which is placed nearest to this captive home of 
some of the Israelites, is found on the river Chebar, out about 400 
miles south-east of them, while the whole of the remaining captives 
of Judah was placed 600 miles in a straight line away from liie 
home of their brethren of Israel. Yet this is called being " joined 
in captivity " 1 In fact it stands 3ust in this way — the Israelites were 
sent to the extreme north of the Assyrian dominion, while the Jews 
were placed on the very southern and south-western borders of 
Babylon, juat as far apa/rt as the Ivmita of their conquering foes could 
place them. 

To show with what absolute disregard of historical accuracy this 
reviewer refers to events and circumstances only requires the quota- 
tion of one sentence on page 822, — " It is antecedently probable that 
a people like the Jewe would extend themselves throughout the 
Assyrian empire during an exile in it of more than 200 years." If 
any one thing is an indispensible qualification in a critic more than 
another, it is a perfect knowledge of the facts he is handling. Think 
of an examiner of students in English history referiug to an event 
which took place under William the Conqueror as having occurred 
during tibe ^xon period I Yet there would be no less excuse for this 
than there is for the blunder into which " the church " critic has 
&llen. He has referred to the Jewish captivity as having taken 
place during the time of the Assyrian power, while anyone who is 
but a mere superficial reader of ancient history must remember that 
it was after the Babylonian Empire had destroyed the Assyrian, and 
spread its influence over all the ancient centres, that Nebuchadnezzar 
led his army to the walls of the devoted city of Jerusalem, and 
carried her people to his own capital. Besides, notice further the 
inexcusable carelessness displayed in stating the captivity qf the Jews 
in Assyria as being more than 200 years in duration, whereas every 
Bible reader, every church-goer, knows that the Jews were only 
" seventy years " in captivity. Yet this is the criticism with which 
the readers of " The Church Quarterly Review " are supplied. To 
mislead the sense seems the chief object of this, presumably reverend, 
critic ; not to cause truth and candour to shine out with the 
splendour of purity. He is evidently more desirous to discover some 
plan by which to destroy our arguments, than solicitous about 
Knowing what is the truth of the matter. So inaccurate, so careless, 
so slovenly a writer must be regarded with the greatest possible 
suspicion and distrust. 

By a process of calculation, which, by the way, he admits to be 
neither " adequate nor complete," he discovers that the entire number 
of the people carried away in the several captivities from Israel and 
Judah, <' &om first to last, was not far short of 200,000 soula" And 
the simple minded critic seems to believe that this (wo hundred 
thousand men, women, and children, must have constituted nearly the 
whole population of Palestine at the time of the captivities I This is 
one of the most extreme cases of intensified credulity it has been tb« 
writer's lot to discover 1 The whole population of the Hebrew 
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naticii between B.O. Til and 686 was only almit 200^000, esoept tone 
fngitiYeB who esosped to, and took lefage in Bgrptl From the 
nature of his lemarka we deal liberally if we iSlow him ^np/Gmr 
100,000 for these ** escaped of the people ;'* and bj this means set down 
the population as about three hunartd thauacMdt in the two kingdoms 
of Israel and Jndah. Gould credulity possibly go further or appear 
more absurd ? 

In this again it is requisite to show the errors into which the 
** Quarterly " has fallen, in this most unprepared article. The writer 
quite forgets the first great captivity, which took place in the 740 BXX, 
when the tribes of Beuben and Gad, together with the half tribe of 
Manasseh, were carried away by Tiglath PUeser, and placed on the 
riyer Gosan (1 Chron. v., 6.) He does not seem to consider this event 
worthy of even a passing notice, although it points out the carrying 
away of the entire popuhition to the east of Jordan, as well as the 
people located about the Lake of Galilee, and in the land of Naphtali, 
and the northern Dan ; which was at least in area a country equal to 
one-third of the whole possessions of the Hebrews. There is, how- 
eyer, no mention made of the number at this time deported, and so 
the *<Beyiew" treats it as if the number were nU. Is such 
philosophic criticism, or cunning manoeuvering, for the purpose of 
making a point 7 

Then, he supposed that the whole of the captives carried away 
from Israel, when inyaded and conquered by Shalmaneser and Sargon, 
was that found on the inscription in the Palace of Sargon, giving the 
number 27,280. In doing this he conveniently ignores the fact that 
this war had lasted for a period of more than three years, in the 
coarse of which all the cities of Israel had been conquered, except 
the capita], Samaria. Consequently, we may argue tha^ as more than 
two years had passed from the capture of all Israiers other cities till the 
capture of Samaria, the probable nature of things was, that the people 
of these overthrown cities had been carried away in gigantic caravans 
to the north of Assyria, at least two years before the long was able to 
force his way into the capital ; and that the 27,280 captives carried away 
from 8ama/na were the inhabitants of that city alonej and the last 
band of captiyes conveyed from the land of Israel by the Assyrian 
monarchs. In spite of what the ** Quarterly " may consider the value 
of the data on which its calculations are based, they are not on]^ 
neither ^* adequate nor complete,** but they are altogether melui. We 
haye not the least Scripture information about the number of the 
captiyes ; and we haye only one Assyrian slab of inscriptions, which, 
from its ovm evidence, only refers to the last caravan, and that only 
the surviyors of the long-besieged city of Samaria : which is probably 
only a mere handful, compared with all the inhabitants nom the 
many other cities and agricultural districts of the kingdom, which 
must have been previously carried away to the land of their punish- 
ment. 

It may be of service to a correct conception of the nation's con- 
dition at the time of the captivities, if we give a cursory glance at the 
passages from which it is possible to arrive at an approximation of 
the numbcor of people it contained. 

When Dayid numbered the people, the return made out showed 
for Israel 1,100,000 and for Judah 470^000 men aboye20 years of age; 
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making a total of 1,670,000 men able to bear arms. If then we take 
the nsaal method of computiDg populations from the numbers of their 
males over 20 years, we find the nation over which David reigned to 
have been composed of about 6,280,000 men, women, and children, 
which would give an average number of 520,000 to each of the twelve 
tribes. Now, while all must admit that during the civil wars and 
foreign invasions between the death of David and the captivities the 
population of the Hebrews was materially reduced, yet it is not 
possible for us to 'imagine that it had come down from six and a 
quarter millions to three hwndred thousand. Besides, David's census 
was independent of the tribes of Levi and Benjamin and strangers ; 
80 that the population of Israel at the accession of Solomon may be 
set down at 7,000,000. In the reign of Jehoshaphat, the army of 
Judah and Benjamin was 1,160,000 ; so that about the beginning of 
the eighth century B.C. the Kingdom of Judah must have had a popu- 
lation of about 4,000,000 About thirty years before the Assyrian 
captivity of the Ten Tribes, the army of Uzziah, king of Judah, was 
310,100 ; showing Judah to have still a population of at least more 
than 1,208,000. It is, however, highly improbable that Uzziah's 
army contained all the male population of Judah between 20 and 60 
years old, so we may at least set down the populatioD of Judah at 
over 2,000,000. It is surely not improbable that Israel in the year 
740 B.a was a kingdom of not less inhabitants than Judah, so 
we find a population considerably over 4,000,000 Hebrews, instead 
of the 300,000 of the " Church Quarterly." It is, of course, a matter 
of impossibility to ascertain the census of the Israelites at any period 
after the death of King David ; yet that they must have been counted 
by millions, and not by thousands, is patent to everyone disposed to 
inquire into the matter, so far as figures are supplied and other evidence 
given from which we may reasonably draw conclusions. A mighty 
host must indeed have bec^ conveyed in these several captivities 
from the little country of Israel to the lands of the Assyrians, the 
Medes, and the Babylonians, of whom only a concise note has been 
made for our information, while the numbers of each gigantic 
caravan have been entirely omitted from the sacred record for 
reasons into which it is not necessary for us to inquire. The Land 
of Israel's Kingdom was left perfectly destitute, so that from east to 
west, north to south, there remained none of the native population, 
although it seems from 1 Chron. ix. 3 and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9, that 
some of the families of Ephraim and Manasseh had taken refuge 
from the Assyrians in the city of Jerusalem. But that they returned 
after the departure of the Assyrian army, and occupied the posses- 
sions of those tribes, as the " Review " suggests, is quite incorrect. 
In fact, my opinion of the passage 1 Chron. ix. 3 is that these people 
of Ephraim and Manasseh had for centuries resided in the city of 
Jerusalem ; having become a part of its acknowledged population. 
It will be remembered that this city was not occupied by the 
people of Israel until the time of David. It is nowhere said that 
any one tribe took possession of it, and it is quite probable that a 
few belonging to both the above tribes may have selected Jerusalem as 
a residence. There is, however, no confirmation of the supposition 
that they were refugees who had fled thither at the Assyrian inva- 
sion, nor that they retired from it again to take up the territory of 
their tribes after the close of the war. The presumption is altogether 
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ag^^ist tbis, ^b^baiofe bad anj of Ephraim gone back, tbej sorelj 
woald nkye taken possession first of Samaria, tbe capital and most 
stronjg^ly fortified city of their land ; but we find that this was one 
of the desolate cities to which Iho Assyrians fonnd it oeoessary to 
send a colony, in order to keep it from the hand of some other 
invader; and this colony found the adjoining district so deserted that 
even tbe Uans prowled about ; and they were forced by their super- 
stition to send into Assyria for a native of the country to teach them 
tbe religion of the land, as they considered the lions were sent upon 
them by tbe god of the place because they were not worshipping 
bim aright. Thus it is evident that the land previously occupiea by 
the Eii^om of Israel was left quite empty, having been completely 
depopulated, nor ever afterwards re-occupied by the people of Israel ; 
for even in the time of our Lord, Somana and the land of Ephraim 
was still in the possession of the Amyrian colonies from Ava, Sepher- 
Yium, and other places, called Samaritans. But the slightest indi- 
cation of a ]^ofisibility, seems to give this profound and disdainful 
critic, sufficient foundation on which to make an assertion of its 
positive occurrence. He seems to be quite unconscious of making 
any false statement when he affirms that people of Ephraim and 
Manasseh were occupying the land of their tribes during the reign 
of Josiah, king of Judah ; and were so prosperous there as to be able 
to contribute to the restoration of the Temple, which had fallen into 
decaj by disuse and by the hands of ungodly kings, who plun- 
dered it to procure treasure with which to pay tribute to their 
foreign masters. It is a remarkable thing that every word advanced 
on our side of the question must be prov^ even beyond the accuracy 
of a mathematical demonstration, while those who are opposed to 
us seem able to give more than satisfaction by simply saying that 
such a thing was so. It seems to be taken for g^ranted that such 
m&a as contribute to ponderous Reviews are incapable of saying 
anything that is not supported by the clearest evidence ; and there- 
fore their mere word goes for argument, and no one thinks it at all 
worth bis while to examine the facts on which the remarks presume 
to be based. But tbe fact is, these writers simply do the best they 
can to put the most favourable appearance on the views they have 
been taught in their particular schools, and are generally proof 
against any other notions. To them, it often happens, that nothing 
they have not learned in their alma mater can possibly be true, 
imless that aJma mater should begin to teach it ; and even then, for 
awbUe, it is looked upon with some amount of suspicion though 
devoid of " disdain." 

To enforce his opinion that many of the people of the Ten 
Tribes remained in the land, the " Reviewer " quotes at length from 
Euenen's ReUgUm of Israeli and treats his quotation in a manner 
which shows unmistakably that he is thoroughly confused, or quite 
unacquainted with his subject, or else intent upon misleading the 
sense of his readers : for while his case to be made out is that 
" many of the kingdom of Israel escaped the Assyrian Captivity, his 
extract deals entirely with the Babylonish Captivity ofjvdah, and he 
puts in italics tbe words " a very large nwmber of Jvdeans remained 
behind in their own country. " Is it not marvellous that a man whose 
articles can find a place in the " Church Quarterly JSeoiew" ^oxiXd^Xs^ 
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any means, accidental or wilful, confound the Assyrian OaptlTlly of 
Israel, B.O. 721, with tiie Babylonian Captivily of Judah, B.a 688. 
Yet, even now, in the latter part of the ninteenth century, when the 
era of wonders and miracles is supposed to have been passed for 
ages, we have this very strange marvel standing before us in one of 
the most thoroughly matter-of-fact magazines of the day. 

This extract, which is evidently supposed to take the ground 
completely from under British Israelites, is one of the most ejlectoal 
refutations of the Reviewer's notion concerning the re-occupation of 
Israel by Epbraim and Manasseh, although the producer of it seems 
to be quite innocent of such being the case, says Kuenen, ** The 
Babylonians did not send any colonists to Judea, which they would 
have had to do if the land had been almost depopulated." From 
which, of course, the argument naturally follows that if any con- 
siderable number of the tribes belonging to the kingdom of Israel 
had taken possession of and " re-occupied the land," the A88yri%Q8 
would not have sent colonies to people it, and consequently the vcny 
fact that the Assyrians did send several l^rge colonies into the 
country from which they had carried away the Ten Tribes is in itself 
a proof that the land was not " re-occupied " in the manner supposed. 
We have never any objection to accept the evidence of &cts such as we 
are here presented with by Kuenen. But the acute reviewer does not 
seem to notice where the point of Kuenen's remarks falls, or even where 
the author intended it to fit. He seems to observe no difference between 
the two great events, although there was a period of 133 years 
between the deportation of Israel and that of Judah ; yet such a man 
has the want of conscience to charge us with " manipiUating facta in 
order to find a standing ground.** Of course, to " manipulate ** may 
have a bad and good meaning, but the general use of it is to imply 
that some process of unfair, cunning, and deceitful distortion has 
been resorted to for the sake of producing an effect which the natural 
order of the words could not permit. So far as we have yet followed 
this sage's critique, we discover him to have adopted this very 
method : at least, we would not like to characterise his labour as 
cunning and deceitful, but cannot call it other than "unfair dis- 
tortion." 
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Most of the doctor's remarks in the sentence quoted abore are 
simply diots beside the mariL ; and some are only the echoes of 
former utterances. In eliminating all tiie asides and reduMianeles 
there only remain one or two things to settle in this chapter. What 
we hare to answer is only the denial of the possibili^ of any snob 
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emigration, as we contend for, over Europe, and of any evidence far 
it existing in the Bible, in tradition, or in history. These are the 
only sources from which we gather our facts. But as the doctor had 
previously said, in the nobility of his manliness and purity of his 
Christian charity, that we were indebted to our imagination for onr 
facts, and from that fertile ground had built up a history to suit onr 
own purposes, in defiance of the records of historic events, the present 
is only an efEort to fortify his position. 

The doctor's tactics are formed with a view to throw stadents off 
the correct path — to cast things into absurd confusion, and perplex 
the minds of those searching for the true evidences of history and 
Scripture. His is not an attempt to place the facts of the case in a 
true light, he makes no attempt to put matters in order, he rather 
tries to toss them about into a chaotic mass. Such is the nainre of 
the paragraph above reproduced. If he knows anything whatever 
of our cause, he cannot be ignorant of the fact that when he refers 
to it as an ** Anglo-Israelite theory," to its defenders as ** Anglo- 
Israelitish authors," and to their writings as " Anglo-IsraelitiBh 
literature," he virtually acknowledges that we claim the "Anglo- 
Saxon emigration " as the one of greatest note in the demonstration 
of our arguments. Will be therefore say that the Anglo-Saxons havo 
given no language, no arts, no names, and generally have produced 
no influence upon the people of Britain 7 He knows he dare not, and 
he therefore makes an effort to divert the attention from the main 
current of events, to some supposed imaginary creations of the Britidi 
Israelites, but which in reality were the original product of the 
doctor's own weed garden. 

No one claims that ever there was a great flood of people directly 
across the CJontinent of Europe under the name of Israelites. Not 
do any of us assert that there was a general "stampede" of any 
people, making a direct transit of the Continent. Yet no historian 
of repute denies the Median origin of the Saxons. The doctor in 
trying to make us appear ridiculous, by creating the impression that 
we speak of a known Isi*aelite migration, is only tampering with the 
spring which shall liberate the recoil to act upon himself, and at 
ttie same time confessing the indefensiblcncES of the position he has 
taken up. In all that hab been written in defence of the Israelitish 
origin of the Saxons, none have been so foolish as to speak of ih6 
migrations referred to in terms which would convey the opinion 
that these wandering Saxons were known to be Israelites. It has 
ever been admitted that no ancient historians give reason for Stfch a 
statement. Outside of Scripture Israel is nowhere spoken of under 
that national designation. Even the captivity of Israel is not spoken 
of in those sources of ancient information by that name. When the 
Assyrian monuments speak of Israel's overthrow, we are compelled 
to recognise the fact under a new title. Dr . Bonar*s system of reading 
history would compel us to refuse the information, as not bearing on 
Israel, because the Assyrians called the people, those carried out of 
Israel, by the name " Khumree.'' To him Beth Kkumree cannot bean 
equivalent for " House of Samaria." Yet on the authority of the 
most famous Assyriologists, and ethnographers, we are supplied with 
sufficient evidence to justify our acceptance of the belief that JBetk 
Khumree means, only and emphatically, the "House of Samaria,*' 
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aad is i^^d as syiionymoas with '* The Land of Israel " and *' The 
Israelites.*' The origin of this interpretation is quite anterior to 
Anglo-Israel writers ; they found it already made, by men who are 
altogether independent ana unprejudiced. Why does Dr. Bonar not 
object to those called "Jayan** in the Bible being spoken of as 
Greeks ? It is certainly against his principles, yet he employs it. 

A rtsvkmi of the history of Israel's fall and captivity is necessary 
to set us right in this answer to Dr. Bonar's denial. We shall here 
confine onraelves to a concise statement of a few w^ established and 
acknowledged facts, to show the ground of our reasoning, leaving for 
another chapter the deductions to be made from them. 

When Menahem was King of Israel (b.o. 771) he was threatened 
with an invasian by Pul, King of Assyria, and was only able to avert 
the horrors of a war with that mighty monarch by a large present of 
1000 talents of silver, which he coUected from his most wealthy 
princes. On receipt of this, Pul " turned back, and stayed not there 
in the land " (2 Kings, xv., 20). But when the monarchy of Assyria 
fell into the hands of Tig-lath- Pileser, and that of Isiael into the 
hands of Pekah (b.c. 740), the former having settled many disputes 
(XI the north-eastern frontier of his dominions, sallied to the south- 
west, into Syria and Palestine, and from the latter spot carried away 
into his own country, the people of '* Ijon, and Abelbeth, Maachah 
and Janoah, and Eedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the 
land ol Naphtali," (2 Kinss, ziv., 29). This included the tribes of 
Gad, Benben, and the hal^tribe of Manasseh, all these were carried 
away and located in Hallah, and Habor, and Hara, and about the 
river Gtozan (1 Chron. v., 26). Mr J. D. Granger, in his book, Tht 
Seed qflaaaCf fspresses the opinion that the tribes of Asher, Zebulun, 
and Issachar, were also among the captives of Tig-lath-Pileser ; 
and further, points out as a distinction between this captivity and 
that under Sargon, that the persons of the former are not said to 
have been placed in the cities of the Medes, as some of the latter 
were. This deportation left but a small kingdom in Israel. Five 
and a half tribes out of ten being removed by the Assyrian, and 
soathem Dan having voluntarily left the country for other lands, 
there only remained three and a half tribes to constitute the kingdom. 
The colony of Dan, in the north, was probably carried o£E along 
wit^ Asher and Zebulun. 

When Hoshea had slain Pekah he plunged his little realm into a 
"nine years war," which, of course, still further reduced it in wealth, 
power, and population. About B.C. 730 he secured the throne, and 
then turned his attention to setting in order the confusion he had 
caused, that a war-tossed and divided kingdom might again be 
restored and united But Tig-lath-Pileser no longer ruled in Assyria, 
Shalmaneser having obtained that power. The arms of this mighty 
empire were again directed to Israel. The result was that Hoshea, 
fully cognisant of the fact that his army was unequal to engage the 
men of the Assyrian, consented to become a tributary vassal of Shal- 
maneser. As soon, however, as Hoshea had reorganised his army 
and strengthened his defences he refused to send the annual levy to 
title Assyrian Court, and entered into an alliance with Egypt^. 
ffiiahnaneser. indignant at the stoppage of the tribute, and exasper- 
ated at the antagonistic alliance of nis vassal with Bo ot 1^^^ vV «)i@^ 
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ordered his forces upon Israel. The records of this campaign are 
meagre in the extreme, yet we gather by inference that few of 
Israel's cities gave any stabbom resistance to the attack of the enemy. 
All seem to have been overthrown at an early stage of the war, 
except Samaria, the situation of which was admirably chosen for 
defence, and whose walls were broad and strong, so that . its inhabi- 
tants were enabled to defy the foe for the period of three weary years, 
during which time those Assyrian tents were never removed from the 
sides of the hill Shomron. Famine and disease at last pressed so 
severely on the Samarians that, in the extremity of their trouble, they 
were forced to surrender to the implacable foe, who had with svLch un- 
yielding persistency waited for his prey. During the seige of Samaria 
Shalmaneser died, leaving the throne of Assyria to Sargon, who 
seems to have come in person to push forward the siege. And the 
capture of the Ephraimites of Samaria is recorded among the events 
of his reigD, both in the Bible and on his own palace walls. When 
he had carried away the inhabitants of this city the land of Isread 
was left uninhabited, every city, town, village, and district was 
robbed of its occupants, l^us did the kingdom of Israel come to an 
end in Palestine. Thus was that portion of the Hebrew nation poli- 
tically destroyed, and utterly carried away out of the land B.O. 721. 

" In the ninth year of Hoshea the King of Assyria took Samaria, 
and carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Hala, and 
in Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities (mountains) of the 
Medes. For so it was that the children of Israel sinned against the 
Lord their God, which had brought them up out of the land of Egypt, 
from under the hand of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, and feared other 
Gods ; and walked in the statutes of the heathen, whom the Lord 
cast out before the children of Israel, and of the kings of Israel, 
which they had made. And the children of Israel did secretly those 
things which were not right against the Lord their God ; and built 
them high places in all the cities, from the tower of the watohmen to 
the fenced cities. Ajid they set up images and groves in every high 
hill, and under every green tree. And there they burned incense in 

all the high places as did the heathen And wrought 

wicked things to provoke the Lord to anger Therefore 

the Lord was very angry with Israel, and removed them out of his 

sight, that there was none l^t hut the tribe of Judah only 

So Israel was carried out of their own land into Assyria, unto this 
day." (2 Kings, vi., 11, 18, 23). 

That this deportation of the ten-tribe kingdom was complete is 
left in no doubtful manner. In the case of the Jewish captivity we 
are told that the poor and infirm and the aged were left in their 
homes, and that Gedaliah was made governor over them (2 Kinss, 
XXV., 22), but no such remnant of Israel is mentioned. On the 
contrary rather, we are informed that ** there was none left but the 
tribe of Judah only," with, of course, their associates Levi and Ben- 
jamin — the kingdom of Judah. So thoroughly were the cities and 
agricultural districts cleared that years afterward the Assyrian sent 
other captives, or deported colonies, to occupy the vacant country of 
Israel. These colonies were from ** Babylon, from Cuthah, and £rom 
Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaln, and they possessed 
Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof" (zvii., 24). These strangers 
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could not find a man in all those cities, who, being a native of the 
place, could teach them how the god of the country had been wor- 
shipped ; and, because of their desire to learn this native system of 
worudp they were forced to send a messenger to the Assyrian King, 
to request him to let them have native Israelites to instruct them in 
this religion. Id answer to this petition they received one man of the 
captivity. In looking at this side of the question it must be remem- 
bered that from the time of Jeroboam the Levitical priesthood was 
banished from that kingdom, and priests drawn from all grades were 
introduced, so that any man of any family might assume the office 
if he chose — it was not with them a family inheritance any longer. 
Nor was learning or social rank any matter for consideration — rich or 
poor, literate or illiterate, all were alike eligible ; so that any common 
man of Israel, had there been such in the land, might have assumed 
the office of teacher to tiie new comers. Tet none could be found, 
for the land was empty, those to whom it belonged being captives in 
Northern Assyria. 

We are now prepared to take a step further and endeavour by 
such facta as come within our reach to mark Israel's new home, its 
geographical position, and relation to the surrounding nations of 
Asia. Although God had literally removed the people &om the land 
of their inheritance, and disowned them as specially his peculiar 
people. He had not cast them off in such a manner as to allow their 
Ixmd of brotherhood to be destroyed. He had not suffered them to 
fall into the hands of a people who would reduce them to a state of 
slavery, so that they might be sold about the country, one in one 
hoQsenold and one in another, without any means of holding mutual 
communication. Their new home was not so bad as that, although 
their privations were indeed severe; they were located in large bodies, 
probably guarded by detachments of Assyrian soldiers, and for a time 
governed by men appointed by the King of Assyria, yet they dwelt by 
themselves, forming their own distinct communities, sowing and reap- 
ing their own com, and generally managing their own af&irs, as did 
those sent into Samaria. They were apparently, however, placed in a 
very unpleasant position, although one which afterwards proved 
much to their advantage. They seem to have been so situated as to 
form a line of defence between the Assyrian and Median nations. 
The frequent quarrels between those kingdoms were sometimes of a 
most severe nature, and the position in which the Israelites were 
placed formed a sort of barrier between them. It is highly probable 
that one of the conditions of their safety, imposed by Assyria, was that 
they should endeavour to prevent incursions of the Medes over the 
Zagros range of mountains, wMch formed the natural boundaries of 
those antagonistic kingdoms. In this situation they would be 
exposed to much annoyance and rapine ; this was in itself a state of 
contempt and dishonour, yet it was one in which they were able to 
preserve their nationality, or rather in which their nationality was 
n>rced upon them. In such a condition it would be quite impossible 
for them to cast aside the &ct of their deportation from Israel to this 
position of watchmen on the mountains of Media. 

From one passage of Scripture, it would seem that they had 
become so really sensitive of the disgrace put upon ths^xn m \XiS& 
position that they were anxious to torn a¥ray the o^um ol ^Sk^sso: 
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state by an effort to deny their connection with the iBraeliiish 
Captivity. The whole of the twentieth chapter of Ezekiel bears 
upon it, being addressed particularly to the captive Israelites, not to 
Judah, still in the land when it was written (B.C. 595) It refers 
especially to Israel's rites of Apostacy, to rites which we are not 
aware Judah was ever guilty of — '* Causing their children to pass 
through the fire." It does not speak of a coming vengeance in the 
form of a great invasion and impending captivity, which was the 
true condition of Judah, but it addresses its remonstrances to a 
people already in captivity, already out of their land, scattered 
m the country of their enemies, and seeking there to obliterate all 
marks of their origin. In the 32nd verse we read : — " And that 
which Cometh into your mind shall not be at aU : that ye say — we wiU 
be as the heathen, as the famUiea of the countries, to serve wood and 
stone." 

So that although it had come into their mind to become as th^ 
femilies of the countries, and thus to lose their distinction, God 
vows to prevent their utter corruption from all the distinguishing 
characteristics of their national religion, and assimilation with the 
heathen by whom they were surrounded. He determines still to role 
over them, although He refuses to be enquired of by them at this 
time ; and in the following words He continues to address them : — 

*' As I live, saith the Lord God, surely with a mighty hand and 
a stretched-out arm will I rule over you, and I will bring you out 
from the people, and gather you out of the countries wherein ye a/re 
scattered, with a mighty hand and with a stretched-out arm ; and 
with fury poured out ; and I will bring you to the wilderness of tibe 
people, and there I will plead with you face to face ; likq ^ I 
pleaded with your fathers in the wilderness of the Land of Egypt, so 
will I plead with you saith the Lord God, and / wiU cause you to pasa, 
under the rod. And I will bring you to the bond of the covenant." 

Notwithstanding their waywardness, and their ungrateful rejec- 
tion of His merciful offers of forgiveness, even in spite of their crimes 
of murder in putting to death His messengers; in spite of the 
enormity of their wickedness, which caused Him to cast uiem oat of 
His Land ; Jehovah had determined to keep a watchful care over 
them. He will not let them hide themselves under the mantle of 
<* the families of the countries." He will continue to rule over them — 
to chastise them — to plead with them — to bring them under the 
rod — but at length to lead them by a way strange unto them, where 
they shall enter into the bond of the Covenant. Their case was 
entirdy in His hand. Although divorced, and sent away from the 
liand which He calls His own, they were not cast out of his care or 
beyond his control ; yet he would for a long time hold no communi- 
cation with them. 

Our present inquiry has nothing to do with whether there are 
any of Israelitish bl(X)d in Affghanistan, in Hindostan, or in Central 
Africa, but simply, into what region of Assyria were they carried f 
On and about the range of mountains separating the great plain of 
the two mighty rivers Euphrates and Tigris from the undulating and 
flat country by the southern shore of 3ie Caspian Bea, has already 
been point^ oqt as the locality of their settlement. The correctness 
of this statement is placed beyond dispute by " Oxonian," in **JJ»'aer$ 
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Wanderings,** He has shown by independeat proof that the Biver 
GkMEan, by which the Israelites are said to have been placed, is still 
known, and is now called KizU Oman; which, rising in the Zagros 
ranges, trayerses a large extent of conntrj, passing the sites of many 
ancient cities and towns, at length emptying itself into the Caspian 
Sea. Qnoting Bwald's '' Histwy of Israel,'* he says *<The Biver 
Gosan still known by the name of Ozea, flowed past the site, in 
ancient times, of a cily named Gaazania. The city, nowever, of this 
name referred to in 2 Kings xix., 12, mnst be looked for on account of 
tiie other cities mentioned with it in Mesopotamia." It is emphati- 
caUj Ihe river of Media, as the Nile is the river of Epjpt, or the 
Euphrates the nver of Babylon. It is the only large nver of that 
country, and passes through its hill districts, on its banks are 
some A the most eligible sites for human habitations ; its vicinity is 
certainly the most likely locality for some of the greatest cities of 
the Modes to have existed in . Now, let it be remembered that Scripture 
tells us that the people of the captivity were located in "Hara, 
Habor, and Hala, and m the cities of the Modes/* But this word 
translated dties in the A.y. is by some of the best authorities rendered 
mountains, and is preferred so by the compilers of " The Teacherff 
Variorwn Bible,'* The three cities mentioned are all <* recognised in 
the immediate vicinity of the Biver Gozan," and were therefore cities 
of Media. If then the meaning is that the people were placed in 
the chief cities along the route of this important river, and also in 
the mountains of the country, there can be no doubt regarding their 
exact situation. It was about the hill-country, between the Biver 
Tigris and the Caspian Sea, but principally on the northern side of 
the country — i^e,, nearer the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, occu- 
pying an area of about 150 from east to west, and perhaps 200 miles 
from north to south. These boundaries, however, were afterwards 
extended as the bondage of the people became less severe and their 
freedom less confined. 

In this locality remain the names of several cities which liave a 
strong appearance of Hebrew origin, and it is worthy of note that the 
JUedeSt unlike the Babylonians, were of Arjan origin, so that 
the appearance of Hebrew names in their country is a matter 
ol some significance. *< Oxonian" gives nineteen of these Hebrew 
names, their Hebrew derivation and English meanings, and is 
of opinion that more might be discovered by careful exammation. 

This discovery of the exact spot of Israel's first resting place, 
after being ruthlessly forced out of their homes, ia one step m the 
course of events of great importance, since such men as Wilkinson 
have tried to ridicule all attempts made to trace the people out of 
the land of t^eir capitivity, by saying there is as much reason in 
arguing ''that because a body of men went into France, and a body 
of men afterwards l(*ft France, therefore those who went into France 
were tiie same as those who left it." We endeavour to be a little 
more precise than this eminent logician would like to give us credit 
for. We have some regard for dates, we do not disregard 
locality, nor are we altogether negligent of ethnographical appear- 
ances, or of historical evidence, and monumental way-marks. These 
we use step by step all along the line of march, from Assyria to the 
nortibiAvestecn part of |!nrope, aad this, our first at«p, iR^^?nd[k\A^DK«i^ 
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laid with the firmest possible foundation, for we are well aware of 
the great importance of starting from the right spot with the right 
line of facts in front of as. It is only by finding the true locality of 
their sojourn in the land of their captivity that we can with con- 
fidence t];ace them out of it. But sucn men as Wilkinson must not 
run away with the absurd notion that Israel in captiyity was a mere 
handful of captive prisoners of war. Israel in Media was a deported 
nation —a large and powerful community, which cannot have moved 
without leaving some deeply impressed evidences of their migrations 
— evidences which even the long period that has elapsed since they 
became free from the Assyrian yoke, cannot have effectually 
obliterated. Even according to Dr. Bonar, a large body of people 
cannot have migrated into Europe at this early era, without leaving 
permanent traces to mark the path trodden. So having satisfactorily 
settled the point of Israel's Median habitation, we mi^ by patient 
search be able to find the course of her departure from it. That the 
Israelites did leave the country of the Medes, is a fact beyond 
dispute, for they are not now there. It is now for us to inquire of 
history and other remains, whether they went east, north or west ; 
they did not go south. 

What we have now to answer is, " Did they go west ? " Can we 
trace them out of their Medo-Caspian country towards the south- 
western boundaries of Europe 7 Our answer is unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative, while not denying that some members or fiimilies of the 
nation went eastward. 

In another chapter we have shown that the Assyrian name for 
Israel was Khumree, which scholars agree in affirming to be a form 
of the word Omri^ which means " Servant of the Lord." There is 
no doubt as to the application of the term Khumree. There is no 
room to question that Israel was known to the Assyrians by that 
designation, and it is as evident that a large migration westward from 
the spot of Israelis captivity took place under that name, along with 
a people of another name of a remarkably similar form — Gimri. It 
was in that chapter shown that there is good authority for asserting 
that these Khumree-Cfimri emigrants were the same race as the Saki, 
who at an early period appeared in the very seat of Israelis captive 
home, and are also traced in a westward direction. 

But Israel was known by other names. The house of Israel is 
called by the name of Israel's (Jacob's) father Isaac in Amos vii., 9, 
16. The ten tribes must have appropriated this ancestral name while 
yet in their own land, at least 65 years before their captivity. Israel 
was a name to which Judah had a claim as well as the '* ten tribes " ; 
there might have been some tribal jealousy if the nation had been called 
by either the name of Joseph or of Ephraim, and that with as much 
good reason as the whole Hebrew people would have resented the 
aggr^ation of the twelve tribes under the name of Judah. But to 
be caUed by the common ancestor Isaac could by no possible means 
suggest cause for offence, and would at the same time be a watchword 
of union aud sympathy, while it would, in their captive condition, 
divert attention from their connection with the Israelites, so that this 
msj very probably have been the reason why they adopted it as 
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their national name in the midst of the heathen. The Lord, speaking 
to Abraham of his natmal posteritj, distinctly assares him tbat his 
children shoold be called in Isaac. 

The reader of these remarks unacquainted with the Hebrew need 
not be sorprised at the difference in the form of the words ScUd, Saxcm, 
and Isaac The first of these words is sometimes foond on tJie Assyrian 
marbles spelled Bsakaha^ which is, of conrse, more like the Hebrew 
Ismak Bat when it is known that the root from which the name 
/moc is taken does not possess the initial i, and might be correctly 
rej^esented ' by the letters 'Sahak so far as conmion properties of 
soond are concerned, although strictly the Hebrew letters of the 
woid require *Tsakak, the whole dif&culty suddenly disappears. 
The f is simply a prefix of the letter yod, which gives force or 
emphaaiH, and is not sounded in the open full manner in which 
we are accustomed to use it^ but is correctly pronounced in the words 
Imrtel, Ishbofheth, Isaachar. It is not an essential part of the word, 
and might be omitted without prejudice to its significance. Ap;ain, if 
we had been accustomed to speU the patriaroh^s name with a h mstead 
of a c for the final letter, iJtmB—Isaak ; or if we had been used to the 
c instead of the h in SaH, and to cb instead of a; in Saxon ; for 
instance, if we had never known any other mode of spelling these 
wcNrds than *Sahak or 'Sahae, 8aki or Sad, Sakaon or Sacaon the 
doeeness of the affinity could not have been overlooked. We must re- 
member that both ** Isaac " and " Saxon ** are arbitrary forms, both of 
tiiemdiftenng widely from their known originals. Thereforeputtingthe 
two ascertained &cts together — Israel in the time of Amos was 
known by the name of Isaac, more properly pronounced with the 
■oft or almost silent t, as shown above, and that a people who in after 
years migrated from the spot of their Median residence to the west- 
iNnsrd were called Wsakska, *Saki, and afterwards Saxons ; and further 
aasociadng these facts with the other, that the same Israelites, or 
laaaes, were called by the Assyrians by the name of Khumree, and 
that the same western migrators called SttH and Saxatu were known 
to be Khumree, and were called KimmieraU by the Greeks, we consider 
that the middle links of our chain of evidence are plainly discovered 
to the observation of all who will permit their eyes to look upon 
them. Of course we cannot force them to use their sense of vision, 
nor are we responsible for their compliance or refusal. Having laid 
bare the &cts we have finished our part. Yet we have a few more 
items of truth which may contribute to strengthen by accumulation 
^diat has already been advanced. 

Within the land occupied by the Israelites, the Isaacs in Media, 
are found two places called respectively Sakkis and Sakkabad. Dr 
Moore, author of "The Lost Tribes, and the Saxons of the Bast 
and West,*' tells us that the name by which the Saxons were known 
in Annenia — 8aca-Suni — is equivalent in Hebrew to "changed 
Saks" — i,e^ Saks who had changed or altered their character or 
abode. These " changed Saks " are certainly acknowledged by the 
most eminent historians to be our own forefathers. 

Besides the names already mentioned, with which the captive 
IsraeUtee— or at least a portion of them—- became associated ia tbioix 
north-eastern dwellings was that of ScytMoM^ 'wliic^^hib\adtA^yjiOQiSL 
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Qawler, in "Our Scythian Ancestors," as well as "Oxonian," in 
"Israel's Wanderings," shows to be a corruption of the Hebrew word 
for tents or tabernacles — Succoth, which by common use degenerates 
into S'coth, hence when used by the Greeks as S'cuth, and among the 
Celts into Scots. It is a well known fact that the people <^ed 
Scythians in Greek literature were dwellers in tents and booths ; and 
as citLcens means dwellers in cities, so in contradistinction Scythians 
means dwellers in tents or portable booths. It was one of th6 
national customs among the Israelites to erect temporary dwellings, 
when travelling from their homes. This was done in a very simple 
manner by branches of trees so set up as to form a roof or covering. 
Daring one of their principal feasts the whole nation vacated their 
houses and dwelt in tabernacles or booths, so that emergency dwellings 
were common to the Hebrews, and these they called Succoth, ab- 
reviated into S'coth. This practice is recorded in many instances, 
8a6h as 2 Sam. xz., 1, " Every man to his tents, O Israel ; " 1 Kings 
xii., 16, ** To your tents, O Israel, now see to thine own house, David. 
So Israel departed to their own tents." (Repeated 2 Ghron. z., 16.) 

It is an indisputable fact that, according to Herodotus, the people 
wjiip he cail^ Scuthi, or as we spell it Scythians, commenced their 
western travels from the exact spot in which the Israelites are shown 
above to h^ve been dwelling, the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
and at the very period when there occurred a most opportune moment 
for Israel's departure from that scene of quarrel and strife. Oxonian 
very conclusively points out, in an argument which may challenge 
rotation, that the Israelitish migration mentioned by Bsdras, as 
having of their own accord gone across the narrow passages of the 
Euphrates, and thence a journey of a year and a half to Arsareth ; 
and the Scythian migration to the " Kimmerian Land " mentioned 
by Herodotus exactly synchronise, and that the " Kimmerian Land " 
and " Arsereth " are not two places, but the same spot, a district of 
modern Moldavia. Both parties start from the same little patch of 
country between the river Araxes, on the north ; the Caspian Sea, on 
the north-east ; the mountains of Media, on the south-west ; and the 
river Gozan and tiie country of the Massagetai on the south-east. 
They commence their march both at the same period, and both by 
the same route reach, and settle in, the same district in south- 
western Europe. Beyond this it is also shown that the name Sahai 
was with the Persians a synonym for the Greek name Sclith. Then 
what more is required? If Israel were placed in the district 
of Media pointed out, and left it in the year 655 B.C., and if the 
Scythians left the same spot in the same year, and by the same path 
reached, and settled in, the same country, bearing names which were 
simply the Assyrian and Greek representatives of each other, is it not 
demonstrated that they were not two, but one people ? If then they 
were one people when they first set out, they were the same when they 
came to Arsareth, or where they were found by the Great Historian, 
who learned their history from themselves. To those who wish to 
become acquainted with the facts of this argument I commend a 
careful perusal of "Israel's Wanderings," by Oxonian, especially 
chapters v. and vi. A most instructive description of the captive 
Israelites, under the Assyrians, is given in Mr. J. D. Granger's book, 
"TheSee^of Isaac" 
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As imoiher eyidenoe oi the westward wandering or mimtion ok 
the Israelites, we have a passage in the Book of the Prophet Ezra, 
Viii« 17, which reads : — 

** And I sent them with commandment onto Iddo, the chief a 
the place Casiphea, and I told them what they should sij onto Iddo 
and to his brethren the Nethinims, at the place Casiphea, that they 
should bring onto ns ministers for the House of our God." 

This place Casiphea has been shown on the very best and most 
independent authority, to be in the region of the Caucasian Mouptains. 
Consequently the chidf of the place being one of the brethren of the 
Kethinim, was an Israelite^ and being the chief of the place he must 
haye been oyer at least a branch of migrating Israel, which had gone 
westward as far as the Caucasian ranges. §o that, notwithstanding 
Dr.Bonar's assertion to the contrary, we have both fJistorical and 
Scriptural evidence of an Israelitish migration to the westward. 

But, beyond all that, we have mo6t emphatic and indubitable 
evidence of another kind, evidence which commands assent most 
unconditional. The names of places along the onl^ route possible 
for such a company to travel are in many places strictly Heorew in 
origin. It is impossible to reproduce them in this outline, but by the 
aid of books devoted to the question of this particular branch of the 
enquiry, the subject may be more fully examined, I must, however, 
mention such a place as Israelsu, a river falling into the eastern end 
of the Black S^, and the wonderful tumuli of that district must be 
noticed stretchins along the line of travel from the Caucasus 
mountains to the l)anube, which are none other than the work of 
Hebrew hands and the perpetuation of Hebrew customs, some of them 
being found to contain Hebrew relics. Nor can I refrain from 
pointing our doubtful friends, as well as those who traduce our 
arguments, to the tombs of the Crimea, upon the memorial stones of 
which are inscriptions in Hebrew characters, and of which Neubauer 
has written : — 

" The old gravestones in the Crimea, which are now recognised 
as genuine by all men of learning, attest that there were Jewish 
(Hebrew) communities in the Crimea as early as a.d. 6, and that 
they held themselves to be descended from the Ten Tribes, Three 
different eras are recorded on these monuments, as well as in many 
ancient manuscripts of the Karaites — first, the era of the Captivity of 
the Ten Tribes, 696 B.C. ; second, the Karaite era of the Creation, 
B.C. 3911 ; third, the era according to the re-coming of the inhabit- 
ants of Metarcha, thU is, the common rabbinical era of the Creation, 
3760 B.O." 

A recently come out compiler of historic extracts, named Bon- 
wick, has, in a little volume, tried to point out who the English 
are 1 No one was in any doubt about that question. Some on the 
Continent know to their cost who the English are 1 But in his 
attempt he has gone a little out of his way in trying to show by dis- 
connected extracts from writers ancient and modem that the 
EugHsh bear no relation to the Sakaif and consequently have no 
connection with Israel ; he seems to consider the climax of his 
argument to lie in his extract from Mr. A. L. Lewis, ** The Angles 
and Saxons appear generally to hafre been tall and fair, with broa^sh 
heads, whereas the typical Syrian Jew is of medimn c^AXTO^Vsn^* 
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bearded and dark " 1 He can only destroy the eyidenoe of the 
insoriptioiis npon the Crimean gray^tones by satirically referring to 
them as " reported." He, however, &yoiirs os with a quotation from 
the Cambria TrhimpJuins, which shows us that the aawor of that old 
book held the opinion in 1661 that the S^uu and the Saxons were 
the same, for he says, *'The ancestors of the Saxons, as approved 
authors report, did fetch their original ^rom the Sac», a people of 
Asia, that came first out of Scythia into Europe with the Goths.** 
This gentleman, who seems to boast to the world of his skill in 
ethnological research, considers that '*to derive so composite a people 
as the English, who are far from being all Saxons, but include Celt 
and Iberian, &om the Ten Lost Tribes, does seem wanting in 
scientific exactness.** This not yet famous ethnologist forgot what 
manner of i)eople he was speaking about. He neglected to study the 
characteristics of the Ten Lost Tribes : for, as is shown in succeeding 
chapters, they were a composite people from their beginning, as Bishop 
Titoomb remarks, the tiiheB of Ephraim and Manasseh were only half- 
cast Israelites 1 So that the British being a composite people is more 
favourable to Hie ** exactness of science ** thajo. the reveise would be. 
James Bonwick wishes to find the Ten Lost Tribes in everything an 
exact copy of the Jew. Such a people does not exist, therefore either 
Bonwick is wrong or the Ten Tribes are not only lost but exter- 
minated I He may edect which horn of the dilemma suits him best. 
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Tnitfa CBimot eontndiot truth.' 



''We believe HuX Gkid. the Fonntelii of aU troth and goodnen hM fumisbed 
wm wtth meeni for the obteining of evidence ■oflBdent for a rational aatiefaotlon 
Vfum an fobjects which it oonoerns ii8 to Icnow.**— Dr. J, P, Smith, 

'* There are many o^nions whidi paae omrent for solid troth amom: men* 
wfaldijret, wlmi ftyaininea, are found to bemiperlidal or untrue.**— /)r. W, R, zWanUf. 

^ li the Anglo-Israelite theory be true, the ten tribes poured in 
npon Great Britain, and settled themselves there, drove back the 
aborigines, bnt left their rdigiou, their books, their priesthood, thdr 
language, their names, behind them, like cast off clothes in order to 
prevent themselves from being identified." 

Consequently, '* If the Anglo-Israelite theory be true," it is not 
opposed to Scripture I Yet this is hurled against us as a thunderbolt 
of destruction, while the Jove who has issued it is quite ignorant of its 
true aim. How can it be accounted for that so eminent a biblical critic, 
and prophetic student does not know that these are the very things 
predicted of expatriated, divorced Israel? He seems to imagine 
that the divorced wife is still to wear her wedding ring with pride 
and pleasure after she has been cast away from her lawful Lord. He 
forgets that she is to become as if she had never known him ; that 
the marriage bond being severed, she is no longer to recognise her 
husband ; or, more correctly, he forgets that it was because she had 
forsaken her Lord, that He annulled her marriage agreement. She 
withdrew herself from His company and protection ; and He per- 
mitted her to go, that she might satiate herself among the heathen. 
But Dr. Bonar is ignorant of all this. He supposes, in direct oppo- 
sition to the historic records of the Bible, that Israel at the time of 
her Assyrian deportation was a godly people, worshipping Jehovah 
in the integrity of her heart, according to the " Law of Moses" ; and 
that when the Assyrian came down and carried her away, she carried 
the " Books of the Law " with her, and even in her exile in the 
" monntains of the Modes " she was a worshipper of the tme God. 
It only requires a moment's consideration to convince us that this is 
all wrone. Had Israel been true to the Lord, He never would have 
permitted an enemy to molest her, much less ruthlessly carry her 
away from her country a captive and a prisoner. To preserve her 
from such degradation was part of His Covenant with her — one of 
the items of the nuptial bond ; bnt as her faithfulness was also 
another item, and she had proved false, he ^ve her a *' writing of 
divorce," and left her to the caie of those m whom she placed her 
confidence, but who in her sorry plight proved unable to aid her, 
and she sank a prey to the devastating invader, with no strong arm 
to protect her or deliverer to bring salvation. 

We do learn something abont some of the captives of Jndah 
under Babylon returning to the service of the Lora in tiheir exile. 
We read it Daniel and the three heroic Hebrew youths^ wbo^ toi 
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spite of the king's mandate, persisted in their worship of the God of 
their fathers. We read of several others in the same captiyitj, who 
were tme servants of Jehovah, and events woald lead as to believe 
that towards the end of their seventy years' exile, there was a very ex- 
tensive movement in this direction throughout their families ; the Book 
of Esther is full of it. But we never once read in Scripture of any 
of the ten tribes of the Assyrian captivity having become zealous for 
the Lord God. They seem, by this silence, and by prophetic announce- 
!ment8, to have strayed still further from God, and to IiiEive drunk 
deeper of the religion of the pagans among whom they found them- 
selves located. It is true that in Esdras we are told of a desire on 
the part of some of the ten tribes to leave the land of the Medes and 
travel to a country ** where they might keep their laws as they had 
never done in their own land," but whether this was a desire for an 
opportunity to serve Jehovah in stricter accordance with the Mosaic 
teachings or not we cannot say. We, however, never discover a people 
subsequently who were followers of the Mosaical precepts and 
doctrines in the region to which these people are said to have gone. 
It may simply mean that they wished to free themselves entirely 
from the dominion of the realm that held them, and prescribed 
for them the religion they must adhere to. We know tnat Israel 
was a people which could never brook coercion. They were the first 
in history to contend for popular government, and would not submit 
to a king who ignored their voice. They broke away from the Davidic 
dynasty because Behoboam declined to pay attention to their require- 
ments ; can we therefore suppose that such an independence-loving 
race could submit quietly to the tyranny of a despotic conqueror. S 
there was a possibly safe means of escaping from his power and con- 
trol? The frequent convulsions of the Assyrian Empire at that time 
must have presented many of these opportunities, and they were not 
slow to make use of them, to burst the bands of the captivity which 
so galled their souls, and to make themselves a people trusting to 
their own powers and resources ; the result of a desire to fouow 
out their own ideas of worship — a possible recoil from that under 
which they had been bound by the captor. 

Consequently, if the children of the Assyrian captivity were 
not reverers of the Bible at the time of their overthrow, and do not 
appear ever to have afterwards become lovers of the ** Books of the 
Law," or ever even to have seen them again, is it not most absurd 
for Dr. Bonar, or any other man, to expect that a thousand years 
after their captivity, when they appear on the north-western coaSt 
of Europe, they should have those books in their possession, especially 
when we consider the nature of their march across the continent ? 

There is the best reason for believing that they left Palestine 
without a copy of those " books" ; there is no reason for supposing 
that they ever sent a messenger back from Assyria to Jerusalem for 
a copy, and we have no record of one having been sent after them 
by their friends of Judah, or of one having been miraculously sent 
to them by divine interposition ; then what cause have we to exf>ect 
one to be in their possession ten hundred years after, when they 
had never held any communication with the land of the Bible during 
all that period 7 

So far as their priesthood goes, we have just the same to say of 
it When they gave up Bible-religion, they gave up also the Bible 
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nriesthood ; nrid sorely Dr. Bonar is not ignorant of the fact tlut 
Jeroboam oansed idl the priests of the I^vitical tribe to remove 
from amongst the Ten Tnbes over whom he reigned, and that be 
appointed priests from the lowest of the people to serve in the 
temples he had set np in opposition to the Great Temple at Jeru- 
salem. The priesthood of Levi was never again instituted in the 
history of the kingdom of Israel. Therefore, when the Ten Tribes 
were carried away into the north country, they were not in possession 
of the priesthood which Dr. Bonar expects to find with them in the 
north-west of Europe ten centuries afterwards. Either his know- 
ledge or his sense of fairness must be sadly at fault. His own 
reputation should have been a sufficient shield against such palpable 
eriOTs. Although, however, Israel was taken captive while under a 
false priesthood, do not let us suppose that there was no resemblance 
between the innovation and the oiiginaL We have elsewhere shown 
that Israel's apostacy was not a pronounced and complete revolution. 
It was not done in such a heroic manner as that. Jeroboam was too 
politic a ruler to commit such a rash act. He knew that changes of 
this nature must be effected without violating the feelings and pre- 
judices of the populace ; and so he retained much of the Mosaic 
ritual and ceremonies along with his introduction of false deities. 
He dismissed the legitimate priests, the priests to whom Gk>d had 
committed the charge of things sacred ; and he also so brought 
about matters that at first the people worshipped the images of 
calves, after the concession of Aaron, in the wiideruess, and intro- 
duced the gods of the heathen after they had become partially 
alienated from the old Temple service. From one step they were 
led on to another like a babe being taught to walk, until at last under 
the later kings of Israel, they were thoroughly drawn away from the 
spirit of Jehovah- worship to the services of idols in every part of 
the land. Yet in all this there was retained a religious ritual after 
the fashion of the Levitical order. 

Now we shall inquire whether the Saxons did not carry with 
them a priesthood and religion similar to what the Israelites had 
when they were carried out of the country, 721 years before Christ. 
We shall, in fact, endeavour to give a short sketch of the manners 
and customs of the Saxon people, in order to set before the reader a 
correct account of their many resemblances to ancient Israel, while 
they lived for some time on the western confines of northern Europe 
Frmn this will appear the harmless character of Dr. Bouar's 
raidi attack; for although the Saxona do not seem to have spoken 
Hebrew, or worshipped God after the manner prescribed by Moses, 
still they spoke a language largely tinged with Hebrew, and main- 
tained a reUgion almost tiie exact counterpart of Israel's apostacy. 

No line of evidence gives a better indication of a people's 
ancestry than that found in their religious, social, and national 
institutions. The original characteristics of a race stamp its 
posterity with indelible idiosyncracies, which, despite its frequent 
disturbances, migrations, and fluctuating circumstances of climate 
and conditions, form the groundwork of the faith and customs of 
succeeding iterations. It forms one of the fundamental rules of 
ecological science. We may be able by the aid of historical notices 
to taraoe a people to i^ very great antiquity, as we most cexVaaxA^ c«Ql 
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do the Saxons ; bnt there we are left to follow np the seioch by 
other and less doubtful plan. If we were conmied to anthentioatod 
history for all we could saj of the ** races of mankind," we should 
have to stop far short of a knowledge of ova relation to the three 
great families which have populated the world. 

Historians are wont to speak of the Saxons prior to their arrival 
in Britain in the same derogatory language they employ to designate 
the more ancient and less cruel Britons. They are spoken of as 
'* ferocious barbarians," " rude and unciyilised Qermanic tribes," and 
such like. If we commence to study their history with such notions 
of their character, we shall probably become confounded in oar 
attempts to account for many noble traits of character displayed hj 
them, and sought for in yain among nations which haye been looked 
upon as having attained the climax of civilisation and honour ; for 
in many respects they put the Greeks and Romans to shame. They 
brought with them from Scandinavia a basis of political, sooial, and 
moTfld customs which was altogether^above that possessed by any 
other people unenlightened by Christianity. 

They have been always looked upon as pagans. Certainly they 
were not Christians. If they were idolaters, it was an idolatry of the 
least profane type. Although they were not worshippers of the true 
Ck>d in accordance with his own revealed way, they seem to have 
ofiEered a worship to Him which was as much superior to the Paganism 
of Bome as Chnstianity is superior to Judaism. I speak this of their 
earlier history in Northern Europe ; not of the centuries during 
which tne Norsemen conducted their piratical expeditions under a 
vow to send so many souls to the abode of Odin, who, in the later 
mythology of the north degenerated into the god of slaughter, whose 
only delight was in receiying the souls of thousands slain in battle. 
In those days the religion of Scandinavia was indeed a religion of 
blood and cruelty, in the rites of which sacrifices formed the greater 
part, and the human victim was considered the most propitious in 
the sight of their god. 

In this depraved state of religious belief the Saxons did not 
participate ; they were more placable and yielding than the Norse- 
men, who followed them into Britain in after centuries. 

It is impossible for any person to carefully read the records 
left us of the beliefs of the ancient Saxons without recognising 
the basis upon which they had been constructed, and the source 
whence they must have sprung. Their doctrine of the creation 
stands out very prominently in this respect. Of course, we oannot 
find in it anythiug approaching the accuracy of the Mosaic account 
of the great fact of the world s origin ; yet observe how similar : 
** In the beginning Al-father (or Odin, the father of all) reigned alone 
over boundless void, which by the power of his glance split into 
two halves — one Muspelheim, or the world of light ; the other 

Neftheim, or the abode of darkness Odin, or 

Al-father formed the heaven, the earth, and the air." In the ancient 
poem " The Yolupsa" it is said : ^* At the beginning of time, when 
nothing was yet formed, neither shore nor sea, nor foundation 
beneath the eaiih. was anywhere to be found below, nor the heaven 
above, all was one vast abyss without plant or verdure. Many 
winters before the earth was, hell was formed : it is the abode A 
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angnish^ death, and perditioo. .... Formerly the son knew 
not its pUu^e, the moon was ignorant of its powers, and the stars 
knew not the stations they were to occapy." Daring this period the 
son and the planets were, according to the " Edda," reyolving in 
confosed space, as yet unregulated, and wandering in uncertainty. 
3at the great arrangement at length took place by the power of the 
Oieator, ^ and every planet had its assigned residence to enlighten 
the earth. Hence the days were distinguished, and the years reduced 
to calcolation." Can any person read this, and not see a reproduc- 
tion of creation's story as originally given to man in the first chapter 
of Genesis 7 There are discrepancies, it is tme, but " The Volupea ** 
and " Edda " give a story so very similar as to command our assent 
to the founts^ whence they <£rew their thoughts. Had they been 
more accurate than they are, we would have had stroog reason for 
suspecting some interference with the original Saxon lore. But there 
they are, and the differences speak as much in their favour as do 
their wondrous agreements. 

But, moreover, the parallel does not end with the material 
creation. Hiey also taught that Al-father made man, and placed 
within him an imperishable spirit or soul : a principle of life which 
is independent of the body, and shall exist throughout endless ages, 
^thou|^ the body, which in life we take for man, shall have been. 
committed to the grave and mingled with the earth. They further 
describe man as being the immediate ofEspriug of the Deity. But 
the race of men which descended from the nrst pair became corrupt 
and wicked, and were destroyed by a great flood— one family only 
being saved of all the population of the world, they being on board 
a ship when the flood came. From this saved family a new race of 
men sprang ; and of them CK>d (or Odin) chose a special family to 
receive his &vours. To them he gave a divine code of laws, or con- 
stitution of government, which was quite different from what auy 
otiier people possessed. They teU us how it was that God made this 
selection &om amongst mankind of a particular nation : because men 
had become worshippers of created things, rather than the God of 
creation. Mr. Forrest remarks, *^ When Oudin, Goudin (the Good), 
or Gk>d, in the 'Edda,' takes these Ases (Saxons) and constitutes 
them a peculiar and superior people, it at once identifies them with 
the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob— if any comparison is to 
be inade between the accounts of Moses and the traditions of crea- 
tion as preserved in the * Edda,' at alL*' That Forrest is correct 
seems very probable from the fact that Odin, who is regarded 
by many students as a mundane god, and merely a representative of 
the Universal Deity, had twelve sons, who are also called gods, thus 
Odin and his twelve sons were the gods of the ancient Saxons. But 
in the history of these peo^e Odin appears first as a prince or general, 
then as a king, from which dignity he developed into a god. H?s 
personality is disputed by some, but that appeal's imprudent. That 
he was a man and a great warrior best accounts for the nature 
of the traditions respecting him. It was common amongst the 
Britons to develope their heroes into minor gods. Odin seems to 
have had concentrated upon him all that his people thought noble 
and great. And does not the story of his twelve sons, also elevated 
to the digpoity of gods, remind us of the patriarchal story of Scrip- 
tare? (Min is representative of Abraham, Isaac, and 3«iAo\>^Hi\m!^ 
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his twelye sons stand for the sons of the latter. As with the 
Israelites so was it with the Saxons, the nnmber 12 was of spedal 
importance in religious and judicial ceremonies. In their judgment 
haU 12 seats were set in a semicircle, with one for the judge in the 
centre ; these being to represent Odin the chief and his twelve sons. 

According to their Edda, Al-father was the Supreme Being, the 
author of eveiyihing, himself eternal, the living and awful being 
the searcher into concealed things, and the immutable one. He was 
of infinite power, boundless knowledge, and incorruptible justice. 
And in worshipping him they were, like the Druids, and Hebrews of 
old, prohibited from forming any representation of him, and from 
addreissing him in prayer through any image. As he was a perfect 
being he belonged to neither sex. The people were taught to pray 
immediately to him, and they followed this precept. He was 
r^arded as always present, and able to deliver from peril and 
trouble if called upon, and as always willing to administer comfort 
in the time of distress. Can any people untaught by the light of 
Divine revelation present us with such a beautiful conception of Gk>d 
as do these Saxons 7 You who laud the grandeur of culturcKl Greece 
and Bome, seek out from the best pictures of the excellency of 
Jupiter an equally sublime portrait. When and where are the people 
of those nations encouraged to pray immediately in time of distress 
to their mighty God for succour and comfort ? But here we have a 
conception of God amongst the barbarian Saxons infinitely above 
that possessed by the most philosophic of the heathen. 

We are told that in an island of the ocean, stands the wood 
Castrum, in which there is a cJiariot dedicated to the goddess Hertha, 
covered with a curtain which none but the priest may Umch ; when she 
enters this holy vehicle the priest perceives her, and with holy vener- 
ation attends her wishes. This chariot is moved from place to place 
by tvjo yoked " cows," Where, but in Hebrew Scripture, can we find 
a parallel to this strange story ? Was not the Ark of the Coveuant of 
Jehovah originally placed within the tabernacle and separated from 
things and persons common by a " curtain," which none but the high 
priest could dare to touch on pain of death? And again, what of the 
chariot and two yoked cowat Is not this a tradition of the restoration 
of the Ark of God by the Philistines to Israel as recorded in 1st 
Samuel, chapter vi., when the Philistines made a new cart and 
set the Ark thereou, and tied it to two milch kine deprived of their 
calves and set them free to go as chance, or God, might guide them ? 
The Saxon record says that these events were the cause of g^at 
rejoicings. Scripture also tells the same story. When they (the men 
of Israel) '* saw the ark coming, they rejoiced to see it," That was a 
memorable day in the history of Israel ; great joy passed throughout 
the land, and sacrifices and praise were everywhere ofEered to the 
King Jehovah in gratitude for the return of his favour, which the 
presence of the Ark always indicated, from the days of Moses to 
those of Zedekiah. 

With the Saxons no expedition was undertaken during a festive 
season. The sword was sheathed, and the entire community re- 
mained peaceful, and devoted themselves to the ceremonies of the 
time : this also being a purely Hebrew custom enjoined by their 
sacred laws. And in many respects their mode of worship corres- 
ponded with the ritual of the Levitical observances. They had a 
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high priest who pTesided over those of lower rank, and formally 
ofBciated at the altar of Odin when sacrifices were presented. The 
high priest did not slay the ox ; this was done by men whose special 
duty it was : they are called " assisting priests," or ** men of blood." 
The blood of the victim was not allowed to flow away upon the 
ground, bat was canght in a large basin, and then sprinkled on the 
altar and the assembled people : another Mosaic rite. 

They observed three special festivals in the year, at which seasons 
special sacrifices were offered, and all the males of the country were 
required to attend in person — or by deputy, if unable to come. Was 
not this also Hebrew? Moses v^as ordered to institute three par- 
ticular solemn feasts, which were to be observed by the nation. And 
these three oi the Saxons, held at Christmas, spring, and autumn, 
correspond : — " The first was celebrated at the winter solstice, which 
was with them the commencement of the year ; and this feast, which 
received the name of Jul, was held in honour of Frey, or the Sun, in 
order to obtain a propitious year and fruitful seasons. The second 
festival was instituted in honour of Ooa, or the Earth, and took place 
at the first quarter of the second moon in the year The third 
festival was held in honour of Odin, with the view of invoking his 
aid in warlike expeditions." With this compare Deut. xvi., 16: — 
** Three times a year shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy 
Qod in a place which He shall choose : in the feast of unleavened 
bread, in the feast of weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles, and they 
shall not appear before the Lord empty." Then in Exod. xxxiv., 24, 
They had the Divine promise that no enemy should disturb their 
country while they were thus appearing before the Lord. 

One thing which seems to confirm the opinion that these Saxon 
observances must have arisen out of Scripture rites is, that during 
one of their feasts the Saxons baked cakes in honour of their god. 
Is it not a remnant of unleavened bread? More light might 
be thrown upon these cakes if we had been informed how they 
were used. The fact is merely mentioned ; but there it is, a beacon 
to guide us. They gave the name "Suhnopfer" to these offerings, 
which means ** sacrifices of atonement" according to Menzel's 
Histoiy of Oermany. 

So closely did the Saxons represent some of the ancient Israol- 
itish customs and institutions that, so far as we are able to discover, 
their order of priesthood and attendants is almost a reproduction of 
that existing in the Hebrew nation as organised by Moses, except in 
the permission of women to serve in the capacity of priests, which 
will of course be recognised as one of the features of the religious 
customs adopted from the heathen worship of the nations of Canaan. 
Amongst them the priest was absolutely uee from all duties to the 
State beyond his official service. He was not only free from military 
obligations, but was strictly forbidden to engage in war, or even to 
handle a warlike weapon. And, as to be seen on horseback was 
indicatiye of a warrior, these men were not allowed to ride. With a 
few added details, this is simply a counterpart of the Aaronic and 
Levitical order, as described m Numbers lii., viii., and xviii., etc 
Th^r were also the magistrates of the oountrv : in this also duplicating 
the Hebrew order. Tacitus says : ** They settled dlBUutes, «iX\«n>i\«QLV>:i<^ 
anoies am their ezpeditioii0, and not only awarded pQnJkAaMSDXa^ \raX 
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inflicted them with their own hands, the fierce warriors submitting 
to their stripes as to inflictions from the hand of Heayen." 

Among these Scandinavian barbarians, who were in some 
respects so superior to the more southern nations of cnltore and 
chivalry, there existed a very high esteem for the person and state 
of women. In Macfaxlane and !niomson's History it is said : "Mixed 
with all this ferocity, the Scardinayian tribes had a more delicate 
and romantic feeling about women than amy other ancient people. A 
female among them was regarded with a veneration elsewhere 
unknown. They were supposed to be the chosen receptacles of 
divine inspiration, and were therefore considered as being well fitted 
to preside over the worship of the gods Daughters of Scandinavian 
princes officiated as priestesses of the national faitih.*' It will be 
remembered that it was after the influence of the Goths in Europe 
became so powerful that the age of chivalry set in throughout tne 
western nations. Among pagan uatious woman is usually held in 
very low esteem, and the sterner sex lord it over them. Bnt with 
our ancestors of northern Europe woman was socially, in every respect, 
the equal and companion of man. The man whose nature was de- 
prav^ enough to offer an insult to female modesty, or to slander her 
unjustly, was punished with rigorous severity. The crime of adultery 
was punished by the death of both parties implicated. (Compai^ 
Deut. xxii. , 24). An insult passed upon a maiden was punished by 
a double fine (see Deut. xxii., 28), and so on, in exact reduplication 
of the Mosaic institutions. Mr. Forrest says : " It was counted a 
disgrace amongst the Saxons to be without children." In the same 
manner were childless people regarded by the Hebrews. 

Our Saxon ancestors do not appear to have been guided in their 
laws by a compiled code, but more by custom, which passed from one 
generation to the next. It was more traditional than written law 
amongst them ; and all was based upon their religion : that 
religion being evidently a mixture of Hebrew worship with that of 
Baal, 60 classed as to suit their conceptions of human needs, and 
northern circumstances. 

With them property was inalienable from the family to whom it 
belonged. What belonged to the father did not descend to the eldest 
son, but all the male members shared the inheritance at the father's 
decease. The property of a free bom man could not be confiscated 
by the king for any crime committed by him, it was the sacred 
possession of himself and his natural posterity in the male line, and 
every member of the family had a right to remain upon it, and be 
supported b^ its produce. Nor could any process work a disinheri- 
tance. This was a simple perpetuation of one of the divine law 
given to the Israelites on their occupation of Palestine. It did, how- 
ever, sometimes happen that the eldest son took possession of the 
father's estate, but then he was compelled to distribute amongst fiie 
other members of the family, in certain proportions, tibe personal 
property of their i»rent, and to devote the revenue of the estate to 
their support. This custom was continued after their colonisation 
of Britain. The more frequent custom, however, being the equal 
division of the estate amongst all the male children of the deceased. 
The preservation of the legal and correct boundary lines of estates 
was cooa'dered a matter of special importance, l^ese were aatlced 
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off bj tome prominent, natoral landmaric — a laige stone, or some 
artificial mound — or indication which conld not well be mistaken : 
bringing to mind tibe language of the Hebrew sage, ** Orsed is he 
that lemoYeth his neighbonrs landmarir" 

Bverj article of personal property, even every limb or member 
of the body, had set npoir it a definite value, and consequently any 
injury infli<^ed was punished with compulsory restoration or a fine. 
The honour and lib^ty of an individual were regarded as matters of 
special importance, even more so than life or property. 

With them all free bom men were of equal importance, so far as 
perscmal rights and the privil^^ of citizenship were concerned. 
They looked upon all members of the nation as brethren, and con- 
sequently equals. Hence no Saxon could be the slave of another. 
They made slaves, however, of the natives of countries which they 
subdued, but their law regarded it as ill^al to smite or ill-treat a slave. 
A veiy model kind of barbarism surely I But while this was their 
law, we cannot disguise the fact that many a slave was killed under 
his Saxon master's bad usage. Thieves, deserters, and traitors were 
punished with death. Still there was this humane and merciful 
leature in the customs of these people, that if a slave should desert 
from his master and seek protection in the midst of a neighbouring 
tribe, to deliver him to his pursuers was a disgrace and a crime 
unh^ud. of. To molest a peaceful traveller who was strange to the 
place was a greater evil in the sight of their law than to attack a 
native of the district, and was punished with a much severer penalty. 
A wayfarer passing through a field was permitted to pluck and eat 
to satisfy his hunger, but not to fill bis bag. He might ta^e " three 
fruits from a tree, three sheaves from a field, or three fish from a 
pond if driven to necessity." So much impressed with this phase of 
their character was Tacitus that he said of them, *<In social feasts 
and deeds of hospitality no nation was ever more liberal and abound- 
ing." " To refuse admitting under your roof Ikny man whatsoever 
is held wicked and inhuman." 

They possessed a system for the detection of criminal offenders 
which must have had a most salutary effect. It was established for 
the purpose of securing a mutual guarantee. ** Each small com- 
munity had its police, maintained originally by the Mcegburhj or 
family bond, according to which all were held responsible for the 
offence committed by one ; and an offence done to one, it became the 
right and duty of all to avenge." The execution of justice was 
carefully aspired to. On a prisoner being brought to trial the 
'* priestly judge of peace " was seated in a chair holding a staff in 
his hand, and with his legs crossed, significant of an equitable and 
composed mental state, his face being towards the east. The accuser 
stood by his right hand, and the accused by his left, they being 
encircled by the jury in arms, who returned the verdict, llie Idns- 
folk and friends of the accused formed another circle outside the 
jury, and were examined as witnesses. If a decision could be 
arrived at from the evidence supplied, the accused was dealt with 
accordingly. If not, he was submitted to the test of ordeal, accord- 
ing to the result of which he was found innocent or guilty. 

Under the direction of Odin, the Ases (Saxons) built the ancient 
dfy of Ai^ard, which, according to their tradiUona, occaigv^ aiiQX&\&. 
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the centre of the world. In it God displayed in many wondrous 
ways his miraculous power. His great temple was situated in this 
city, and was the " largest and most magnificent hall in the world." 
It was gorgeously decorated, being overlaid within and without with 
pure gold. It was set upon a mountain ; its walls were of stone, 
while the roof was brilliant gold. When Asgard was first built, 
however, Al-father appointed governors, and ordered them to decide 
whatever differences should arise among the inhabitants, and to have 
the government of the city. The Temple was the judgment hall as 
well as the palace of Al-father. There seems to be a reference here 
to the building of Solomon's Temple, and this thought receives con- 
firmation from the fact that they also mention that another palace 
was built for the goddesses in Asgard, of a most delicate and delight- 
ful character, called the mansion of love and friendship. Here is 
probably a reference to the splendid mansion which Solomon built 
for his wives and concubines. There is so much in all this which 
reflects the characteristic features of the old Israelitish people, that 
one is almost forced to conclude that the only way to account for 
them is to acknowledge that the Saxon tribes are none other than 
the cast out children of the kingdom of Israel. The points of 
resemblance were even more numerous and exact than those we 
found characterising the ancient Britons, or more correctly, the 
system of Druidism. 

The belief in a future state had a most powerful effect on the 
Saxons. They in fact seem to have believed in two future states 
in point of time — one succeeding the other, and each of a dual 
nature. The first was divided into Valhalla, over which Odin reigned, 
and Nifiheim, where Hela held sway, these two were contemporary. 
All who lived nobly went to the realm of Odin ; those who spent life 
in an ignoble manner were consigned to the dominion of Hela. But 
these abodes were comparatively temporal, Odin and Hela were not 
to reign for ever. A time, it was believed should come, in which 
they would cease to rule in those spheres, respectively of glory and 
misery. Odin should be a god no more, and his whole empire 
vanish, as well as that of the goddess Hela. And then a second 
state of chaos should exist throughout nature. Upon this scene of 
confusion and destruction the mighty God — one infinitely superior to 
Odin — makes his appearance. He reduces the whole mass to order 
and beauty. He summons before Him the whole human race, and in 
solemn state proceeds to pass on them the final jadgment. In this 
court virtue is more than bravery, and guilt more than cowardice. 
To be a recipient of reward, one must be good, truthful, and upright 
in all his life ; to be condemned to punishment one need only be 
not good. The righteous are taken to the glorious land of Gimle, 
the eternal Palace of the Great God ; while the wicked are sent to 
the abode of utter darkness in Nastrande, where the punishment is 
as unending as eternity. If this is not recognised as a doctrine of 
the Bible, it bears a close resemblance to notions not uncommon 
amongst the Jews in the time of Josephus. They had their inter- 
mediate place for the good, and for the wicked, evidently referred to 
in the story of the rich man and Lazarus in one of our Lord's 
parables. In his '^ Discourse to the Greeks concerning Hades," Jose* 
phus gives an outline of the belief of his countrymen : — " Now as to 
Hades, wherein the souls of the righteous and unrighteous are 
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detained, it is necessary to speak. Hades is a snbterraDeons region 
where the light of this world does not shine. . . . This region is 
allowed as a place of castodj for souls, in which angels are appointed 
as guardians to them, to distribute to them temporary punishment. 
In this region there is a certain place set apart, as a lake of un- 
quenchable fire, wherein we suppose no one has hitherto been cast ; 
but it is prepared for a day fore-determined by God, in which one 
righteous sentence shall deservedly be passed upon all men, where 
the unjust and those that have been disobedient to God, and have 
given honour to such idols as have been the vain operations of the 
hands of men, as to Gk>d Himself, shall be adjudged to this everlasting 

pwniahmeat While the just shall obtain an incorruptible 

and never-fading kingdom. These are now indeed confined in Hades, 
but not in the same place wherein the unjust are confined." fle 
proceeds to describe that Hades is entered by one gate, guarded by 
an archangel ; within -the entrance there are two ways, each having 
angels guarding them. The way taking to the right hand leads to a 
region of light, to which the just are conducted, where they are in 
fellowship with the fathera, this region is called The hoaom of 
Abraham; all the inmates of which live in continual felicity, 
" where they wait for the rest, and eternal life in Heaven^ which is to 
8acc«ed this region." The other, which takes to the left hand, leads 
to tiie apartment of the wicked, wheie they live in constant fear of 
the final judgment, which shall consign them to the unending tor- 
ments of the fiery lake, to the verge of which each one of them is 
conducted at a certain period that they may discover what is in store 
for them. These two apartments are within sight of each other, the 
wicked at least can look out of their place and see the just enjoying 
the calm and peaceful rest of their temporary place of abode, but 
all communication is absolutely impossible. 

Can any honest man, in defiance of the facts contained in this 
brief sketch of " Saxon beliefs and customs " still assert that they 
bear no likeness to the people deported from Israel to Media 721 
years B.C. ? Do not these facts prove most clearly that the Saxons of 
northern Europe must have been indebted to the Hebrew nation for 
a very large part of their religion and national laws ? It is only 
while men are ignorant of these characteristics of the Saxon people, 
that they can tell us, without a blush of shame, that there is no 
resemblance between them and the Israelites. From first to last the 
Saxon rites and beliefs are embedded in the old Hebrew faith, but they 
also give evidence of having been polluted in the same foul stream 
which mingling with the religion of the Israelites, as communicated 
through Moses, corrupted its purity, and caused the people to fall 
into &e disfavour of God, which brought about their ruin as a nation 
and their divorce as the people of Jehovah's choice. Only too 
plainly did they carry with them the mark of their corrupt priest- 
hood and polluted religion, notwithstanding Dr. Bonar*8 belief to 
the contrary. 
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CHAPTBB XVIIL 

THE HISTORY OF OUR MANY TRIBES. 

"It iB, I own, a diffloolt thing to throw the mind open to new yiewB, howeTor 
mudi they may commend themselves to TeaaoiL**—Pre-Adamite Man. 

^'Wo must criticise, expose, refute, smite, love, pity, pray, all In toni, and 

oecaBionally, at once. The moral atmosphere' will be mL the 

brighter after the lightnings and thunders have done their work.**— Z)r. Parker, 

Dr. Bonar informs ns that, *<The history of the many tribes of 
l^hich onr nation is composed, whether TeutoniCi or Saxon, or Cale- 
donian, or Latin, or Scandinavian, is totally distinct from that of 
any of the Ten Tribes : bat history in this case is set aside." 

Of course the last sentence in this paragraph does not call for 
notice. The statement contained in the major portion is, however, 
deserving of a little analysis, first as to construction and historical 
knowledge evinced, and second as to its real nature, as an argument 
against our position. 

What then of its terminology? Why are the Teutons, the 
Saxons, and Scandinavians, set down as diverse from one another 7 
Is not the word " Teuton " one which covers all this groimd ; or are 
they three distinct peoples 7 What does Teutonic mean, unless it is 
a generic appellation for all the tribes which come under that name 7 
Do we not speak of the Teutonic nations, and in doing so refer to the 
Germans, the Danes, the Normans, the Saxons, &c. 7 The Doctor has 
then simply paraded a number of empty names before us, for the 
sake of show and sound. Hence his Hist becomes narrowed down to 
three, viz.. Teutons, Latins, and Caledonians. But again we are 
forced to question the right of the word '* Latin " to stand in the 
category. What " Latin trihe " has contributed to the composition 
of our nation 7 Our history will simply require to be re-wntten in 
order to show it. Our historians hitherto have considered that element 
too insignificant for notice, consequently Dr. Bonar is all that in 
advance of our historical literature. Macaulay, and Thomson, and 
Hallam, and Creasy, and all that class of writers, know nothing of 
this Latin trihe in Britain, composing a part of the British nation. It 
has been left for the erudite doctor to note its existence. Unfortun- 
ately he does not tell us the date of its arrival, or give any other 
circumstances connected with the event ; and we are consequently 
unable to catch him exactly. If however he means the Romans, who 
conquered England, and held military possession of it for a while, it 
might be well for him to re-examine his ground, because the Romans 
who had settled in the land were all withdrawn by the imperial 
command . Romans were not colonists, they were merely subjugators, 
and military masters. Never settling tribes. Consequently we are 
forced further to reduce the list, which leaves it very small indeed. 
It looks truly unimposing, when all the showy and superfluous verbiage 
is dipped away, and the disconsolate two, singled out naked 
from uieir gay companions, stand alone— Caledonian and Tentonio — 
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and we then read the sentence simple and common as — ^The history 
of the tribes which compose our nation, whether Tentonio or Oale- 
donian, is totally distinct from that of any of the Ten Tribes.*' 

We do not seek to dilute this statement, if he will allow it to 
be very slightly added to — ^two words only are desired — *^ as snch.*' 
It is willingly conceded that the history of the Ten Tribes, as we 
know -it from the Bible, prior to 721 B.O., and the history of the 
Teatonic and Caledonian Tribes so far as we are able to trace it 
backward, as Caledonian and Teutonic, are qxaie diverse. British 
Israel adTOcates are not yet destitute of reason. They are not yet 
incapable of seeing that a history ending in the eighth century B.a, 
and another history commencing about the first oenturr A.D., are two 
distinct things. Surely Dr. Bonar did not imagine that it required 
his powerful intellect to discover that patent fact. Why, we are 
capable of reaHsing a smaller break or gap than that. It may 
surprise the good doctor, but still it is true, we can observe that the 
history of the Jews before the Babylonish Captivity, and that after 
their return from the " weeping willows of Babel streams " to re- 
build Jerusalem, are quite distinct. Even more still, we see a differ- 
ence .between t^eir history under David as compared with their 
subjection to Nebuchadnezzar 1 In fact it may seem almost in- 
credible to the dear old soul, but I only confess the truth when I tell 
him that we are rather attentive to these little disthictions between 
histories and historic events. It is by careful observation and 
detection of the distinction existing between " things which di£fer *' 
tiiat we have become so thoroughly convinced of our sound position. 
It is no part of our plan to mix up in one jumbled mass of chaotic 
confusion things of different natures and call them Aomo^enotM. We 
found that done more than to our satisfaction by predecessors. The 
history of the early European peoples, amongst whom tribes and 
hordes from the Bast commingled, has been tos^ about in confusion 
by reckless historians quite enough. The work now before the 
genuine, faithful constructor of consecutive history is to carefully • 
handle the particles heaped up together regardless of shape or 
texture, and examine them with a critical acumen, so that each piece 
may be fitted to its fellow, much in the same manner as a Smith, a 
Layard, or a Bawlinson would piece together a shattered slab of 
Assyrian marble or tiling covered with valuable inscriptions. In 
this work, of course, we find it also very necessary to guard aeainst 
allowing differences where none exist. It is as important that we should 
recognise all evidences of oneness as that we should note all proof of 
variety. The doctor would do no violence to the cause of justice 
were he to act in the same cautious manner. 

Now, does the doctor's remark in any way bear against the ar^- 
ments advanced by those he endeavours to refute 7 Let us give mm 
the full meaning of his words, what does it controvert? Simply 
nothing. He says that the history of a people known upon the 
historic records of the world from about the commencement of this 
era is not the same as that of a people whose name and career became 
involved in obscurity before this era dawned upon the world. He 
might, with ab much good taste, have said that the history of the 
world B.C. and universal history A.D. are quite distinct ; or that 
different events constitute the history of the world beloi^CSWAttfi^ns^ 
those which compose it since his advent, whioih. \b i&m\^Vj \is»ii6a&% 
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things as serions propositioiis, whidi cannot, in the natoie of events, 
be otherwise than self-evident. It is difficult to believe that so 
able and eminent a man would descend to such frivolons expressions, 
to the use of language which conveys no information, to the 
formication of arguments which are as ineffective as the "baseless 
fabric of a dream.^ 

What we argue for is, that there are lines of connected events 
showing that the history of the Caledonian and Teutonic tribes which 
have jwpulated Britain and the history of the ten tribes meet at a 
certain point ; that where we find the first traces of oar British 
ancestors, in that spot, and at that time, we loose the last traces of 
the ten tribes of InaeL We say this of not only the Saxons, whom 
Turner, Max Muller, Creasy, and others, find first in Media, and the 
region of the Caspian S^— the spot of Israel's locataon on tfaebr 
Assyrian captivitv : — but we say it of the ancient Britons, and the 
less ancient Welw. And we cnallenge our opponents to ihe iasne. 
We call upon them to come to the front, and deal with the ^aeti on 
which we lay our foundation : but tiiey decline the invitation, and 
try some method of throwing our train off the line. We give our 
faicts plain and full publicity ; surely if the conclusions we deduce 
from them are false our learned critics could do us the good torn of 
showing where we go astray, but instead of that th^ are satisfied 
with idUmg us that we are building on false foundraons ; that we 
make these foundations to suit ourselves ; that they are pure fictioa 
and delirious fancy : the product of unbridled imagination. Booh 
wild, nnkind, and harsh epithets and statements are what they call 
arguments, while they aeride us with being "illogical and iin« 
acquainted with the laws of language and hermeneutics.** 

Of how little value then, is the opinion of Dr. Bonar, who, bv 
the way, is not a man who has ever, so far as I am acquainted witn 
his life, made a mark as an authority in ethnography or philoU)^, 
when placed against such renowned men as Turner and Pnchard in 
ethnoj^phy ; Max Muller, Stratton, and Lyson in philology ; 
Bawlmson, Smith, and Layard in heirogliphs? These, and many 
more, bear testimony to the fact that our ancestors came from Media, 
and from the data they supply, the period of their migrations from 
that country perfectly synchronises with the period of Israel's setUe- 
ment and wanderings in that vicinity. Consequently, although the 
history of the C^edonian and Teutonic tribes is admitted to be 
distinct from the history of the kingdom of Israel, as the source of a 
river is distinct from its outlet Still we will not admit Uiat the 
stream is broken or diverse between fountain head and effluence. U a 
break exists, it is for Dr. Bonar to point it ont in a clear and faithfiil 
manner. 
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CHAPTBB XIX. 

LANGUAGB. 

" Hot 10 sternly, hMifffaty ipirit ; 

Imj thy loftliMaB aade ; 
FhMn thy foreheMl snoothe the furro w s , 

Fnm thy heart plndc out the pride.** 

—H. Bonar, D.D, 

**!%& ImIs cumot be set aside ; they ve too nnmeroos, too TMrions and 
faidepeBdeiift, and tco ireighty fai thdr duuracter as grounds of reasoning.**— />r. •/. 
P.Bmtk, 

"H the Doctrine of the foOowing argument be true, let it possess our minds.** 

Bren sapposing it to be trae that a great difference exists 
between the langoage of the British people and that of the 
andeat Hebrews, is that alone of sufficient importance to de- 
stroy oar position? Most we be able to prove that the 
langoage spoken in the nineteenth century A.D. and the 
language spoken in the eighth centory B.C., by the Hebrew 
people, are the same in yocabolary and grammatical stmctore, 
or otherwise discard oor belief in onr discoYcry of that which was 
lost 7 Do our friends who disclaim oor title to this high and noble 
origin, really contend that nnless we speak Hebrew we cannot belong 
to the Hebrew stock? Any man assnming such a position must 
certainly be ignorant of the most thoroughly demonstrated laws of 
language. Do the Greeks of to-day speak the language of Homer 
and Socrates ? Do the Italians speak the Latin of Tacitus and Cicero ? 
Yet these People live upon the soil where those ancient languages 
were native. The Greeks of this century cannot use the language 
of that noble and polished nation wtiich flourished in Greece 
twoily-four centuries ago, yet they claim it as one of the r^cs of 
tbcar past. Do the Saxon people now speak the language of the 
Venerable Bede ? What ! has one thousand years so transformed the 
English voice that were a man to speak to us in the words and 
sentences of our forefathers, who lived only one thousand winters 
gone, we should stand aghast and suppose some barbarous heathen 
confronted as ? Some of our scholars, versed in the languages of the 
departed, might be able to recognise our tongue in Sie words of 
" Pier's Ploughman,*' or of Chaucer ; but in reality the language of 
those days is dead to as We have completely changed our language 
since the Saxon tribes crossed from Uie Continent to take possession 
of Britain as their home. 

What argument is supplied by a consideration of the language 

Soken by the Jews in the first century a.d 7 Did they speak a pure 
ebrew 7 Had they preserved their ancestral dialect in jMsrfect lonn 
through their chequered history, through the Babylonian Captivity, 
and their subsequent intermingling wi£ foreign people ? What was 
the language used by our Lord while addressing tiie Hebrew popula- 
tion of Jerusalem and the surrounding cities of Palestine? The 
(xmunon people could not have been taught thiongVi the \M\gMMgft ol 
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the Psalmist, or of Moses. Had he spoken to them in sentences con- 
stracted exactly after the style of Isaiah, or Jeremiah, the poor 
would not have unders!;ood the message he delivered to them : for 
they had ceased to converse in the classic language of their nation. 
The tongue they spoke is known as the ** Syrio Chaldaic," or " the 
Aramaic." This was a later form of Hebrew as English is a later 
form of Saxon, and the former two are about as diverse in their 
nature as are the two latter. It would be as easy for an English 
peasant of the present day to imderstand an address deliver^ in 
pure Saxon as it would have been for the common people of Judea 
to have understood a speech in pure Hebrew in the time of our Lord's 
ministry. Of course, to the learned, the language of " Moses and the 
Prophets " was not unknown, as Greek and Latin are not unknown 
to our scholars. They were compelled to study it, because their laws 
and religion were only to be found in it, unless they used the Greek 
instead, which really seems to have become very general among them, 
the books of the Old Testament having been translated into Greek 
about three centuries B.C., and that being a living language, in £»ct 
the chief language of international communication, there was more 
care devoted to its acquirement because of its general usefulness. 
But the " Aramaic " was the Hebrew vernacular of that era. 

Hence we learn that two tTu/asa/nd ytara ago the Hebrews ol 
Palestine had almost completely laid aside the language of the Bible. 
That, in the time of Christ and the Apostles, the inhabitants of tne 
Land of Israel no longer spoke the language of Israel. Their 
grammar and their vocabulary had both undergone a radical change. 
Yet our opponents are so unreasonable as to suppose that the " Tea 
Tribes" must be speaking now the old language of the nation, 
though they have for decades of centuries been away from their 
native country, the land in which the Hebrew tongue was Hie 
aboriginal speech, and this they contend for in spite of the well- 
known facts that they have been surrounded by, and mingling 
amongst, people of foreign languages, and also undergoing chiuigeB 
the most thorough for a people to endure. Everything with them 
has been change and decay in regard to manners, customs, and 
and general surroundings, so that to have preserved their language 
would have been one of the strangest accidents for any race to ex- 
perience whose history was at all analogous to that of the expatriated 
*' House of all Israel." It would, in ^t, have been contrsury to the 
laws of human speech. Our friends, therefore, ask for something 
unnatural when they ask us to find the lost Hebrew people still 
speaking Hebrew. Do the JewB of London speak the language of 
their ancestors ? Do not the Jews of Germany speak German ? Do 
not Jews everywhere speak the language of those among whom their 
lot is cast, whether they be in Bnssia, Turkey, Austria, fYance, Spain, 
Portugal, or Egypt ? They only preserve a knowledge of the Hebrew 
because their Bible is in that language, and their national religion is 
in the Bible. Their religious oracles are Hebrew, but their speech is 
Cosmopolitan. Shall we, therefore, allow our Reviews to deny that 
the Jews are Hebrews because they do not converse in Hebrew? 
The most obtuse could see the absurdity of such foolishness, and of 
course it is not attempted ; yet they are oblivious to the inconsistency 
of applying it in the case of the British, to whom it applies with much 
less force than to the house of Judah : for the Jews have always 




eren wliea iife 
dialect in tiier 

they 

settled in 
balnlitj is ifaat 
nacnonSi vntil a 
thesoath. 

Again, wben we take inap f<rvimn^madji <3e suae yiM' I'liii* 
which Bnhsisted btlwe c ji aoae cf lae tzdea. aicx a» liaz^ Amxs, *ut 
ffimeon, with the h c al he n wBohadzioc sees, stcvk ac cf ^lehni. 
bat were pennitted to icBain in lAccr csaes aakd i;<il iat Ka eoHS^ 
how intimately tiicj hrraair — w iiini' irnL iht F^foKaes sai 
Phcenicians, even to the extent cf xcadins ia tbefr eaei ckd inter- 
manying among them, it beita i rs certain that tbesr ipeech woald 
be Tery much affected, finch fntimatr inxereoBXK with these faraign 
people most of n eecwUj haTe wafufitwd ihem with many non-Hebrew 
woras and phrases ; wlule at the same time it nd^it materia lly oon- 
tribote to the oonnption ai the pronnnciataan ai their own words. 
Ihe effect on the Fhomirians seems to haTe been ao great as to 
transform their langnage from the Hamitic to the Semitic. There 
must sorely haye beoi some effect produced on the other side — a qmd 
pro quo. 

Probably enoagh the classic Hebrew may haf<e been spojken by 
the Royal Tribe of Jndah, and by those who HTed in juxtaposition to 
Jndah's border ; but even of this there is no clear evidenoe. Even 
the later prophets seem to have used a more modem style than that 
found in the writings of Moses. 

This, however, we do know, that on the return from the BahT- 
Ionian ci^>tivity the common people of Judah and Benjamin oould 
not understand Bzra when he read to th^m the lasv « XKff^ «M% 
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Moses had to he read to them hy means of interpreters (Nelu yiii*} 8.) 
So marked is this fact, that recognising it Dean Erideanz says, ** The 
common people by having so loDg conversed with the Babylonians, 
learned tneir language, and forgot their own." This remarkable 
change took place in the short space of 70 years ; even while sach 
men as Ezekiel, Daniel, Ezra, Joshua, Zerubbabel, Kehemiah, and 
Mordecai, lived amongst them, and spread their Judean influence from 
one part of the community to another. If then so short a period 
changed the tongue of the Judean captives from Hebrew to Aramaic, 
through their association with the people of Babylon, what wonder 
can there be if we find the Ten Tribes altogether ignorant of their 
own tongue, since they are now upwards of 2,600 years away from 
their home in Palestine ? Other reasonable causes for a change of 
speech appear under the heading of Physiognomy. 

But IS it true that the English language has no affinity to the 
Hebrew ? What is the testimony of those who have explored this 
fertile field of knowledge ? Decidedly not in support of Dr. Bonar's 
contention. He cannot quote one philologist, who has specially 
studied this question, in support of his assertion. The weight of 
evidence is all the other way. Take, for instance, the learned Ty ndale, 
whose life was devoted to the study of Hebrew, with the object of 
translating the Bible into English. In this particular matter he was 
a critic whose claim to authority is a hundred per cent, superior to 
Dr. Bonar's, and his words are simply these, ** The English tongue 
agreetJi with the Hebrew a thousand times better than doth the 
I^tin." This was the experience of his life-work. It is the testimony 
of a man who had the very best means for airiving at a correct and 
trustworthy opinion,, which of course entitles him to speak with 
authority. He must have observed a very clear affinity between 
Hebrew and English. 

If there really be no affinity between these languages, as Dr. 
Bonar has said, is it not very strange that a learned bcotchman 
should confront the scorn and contempt of the scholars among whom 
he moved in that British Athens — ^the city of Edinburgh — by ventur- 
ing to publish a book with so absurd a title as " The Affinity Between 
the Hebrew Language and the Celtic " ? Yet Dr. Thomas Stratton 
has done so. He surely believed in the existence of an affinity 
between the language of our Celtic ancestors and that of the family 
of Abraham, or he would not have been foolhardy enough to subject 
himself to the ridicule of critics, and the jests of friends. 

Besides him, we have others, outside of British Israel euthusiasts, 
who contend that our language has a very close affinity to the 
Hebrew. The late Canon Lyson, of Gloucestershire, has also run the 
gauntlet of public review, and scholarly criticism, by publishing 
some years ago a volume entitled " Our Vulgar Tongue," in which he 
clearly and forcibly argues in favour of a most unmistaken affinity 
between our language and that of the Prophets. 

Dr. Stratton supplies one illustration which is very forcible 
even to the simple reader. It is in the word "over," "beyond," 
" to pass over " (^3V)> which in Wigram*s Hebrew Concordance is 

pronounced " gah-var," the g being silent, or just slightly guttral, 
but which Dr. Stratton and some others pronounce '* aiver," and 
" ovar,** and is simply the English ot^er, although our etymologists 
derive it from the Gothic t(/*ar, or the German u&er. 
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TlMra Is ft gtrnrhtriy trnmliar vm di 
Sootofa, of iduch Ih. "booar riioiild not be 
▼eryoaminfin in the Welsh. It oocms in 
doen, ^fttfT-nethyy ^fter-donr, A h er-ntitoA ; 
monly in mumes of xi^acs, pezticalsriy thoee pans of 

wboro there axe croHing'^laoes or "fixdsi" faj vhk^ at ^ 

** go OTer.** The Ber. Dr. MadandUan saji, *^ Tht generic 
JUMt is in Scottish topography fioond jnatarmlj ■sanriiud 
with specific tenns pozely Kymria" Mr. Bonwick says ^ the void 
oocDia thuty times between Uk Clyde and Uk iMhmam of the 
Clyde and the Forth. There are six Aben in In mue s s . aeten 
in Perth, three in Banff, thirteen in Aberdeen, two in Staiiiog, 
eight in Forfsr, four in Fifeshire^ one in Suheriaad, and out in 
Kincardine.** Oonsegnently this word is need in the Barnes of 
seventy-fiTe nlaoes in flcotiand in exackfy its Hefarew sense. In 
Gen. zzzii., 22 (23), this woxd is tnmslated by " the yivtf Jahbok 
in Joshua iL, 7i we have it in ** the way to Josdan imto tktforJa 
in Judges iiL, 2SB, it occurs in the words " ioA, UsefordM of Jordan; 
in Samuel xiv., 4, it is translated "between ikt ptum^eC The 
common use of tl»e word in scripture, bowerer, is '^ to pass orer,*^ 
or, paned over. It is the term employed in the jEoUowing fieotenceB : 
Bzod. zii, 12, *' For I wiU pan thromgk the land of Egypt ;" 23, 
'* For the Lord will pass ihromgk to smite. Ice. f Jos. ir^ 22, ** Israel 
came oner this Jordan ;'* I Sam. xiii., 7, '-The Hebrews went over 
Jordan ;** 2 Sam. xrii, 20, ** They be gcme over this broc^ of water ;** 
22, <' And they paned over Jordan. These are a fair sample of the 
application of this word in Hebrew, and show a Teiy dose resem- 
blance to the use of the word in Scotland by the Kymric community. 
Mr. Skene gives bis testimony to the &ct " that the word Aber is 
generally found as the name A a place where there is a ford.** 

Is Dr. Bonar unacquainted with this snd many other strong 
proodEs of affinity 7 Is he not aware that in our conunon Temacolar 
there are upwards of 1000 simple roots immediately derived from 
Hebrew? We do not, however, pretend to argue that this large 
number of Hebrew roots found in our language pnyves of itself our 
language to be of Hebrew origin. Did the affinity go no farther, we 
could not claim much help from the solitaiy &ct. But when we can 
unhesitatingly say that the English language resembles the Hebrew 
in structure and general grammatical form more closely than any 
other modem language, we argue that this fact, coupled with the large 
number cf Hebrew words found in it, is a strong proof that the two 
languages are most intimately related. But as prophetic theology 
snd poetry are more in the line of Dr. Sonar's studies, it is not sur- 
prising that he should be found ignorant of the sterner mental 
discipline required in following out the laws of Philology and 1^ 
sffinities of Languages. 

The BeT. B. Douglas, M.A., in *< Glad Tidings " for Mareh, 1881, 
Bays : — ** It is a simple &ct that old Anglo-Saxon words are found 
side by side with Hebrew words in Bishop Ulphila's translation of 
the New Testament for the Mseso Goths, A.D. 360. Further, the 
^Y. Jacob Tomlin, in his CJomparative Vocabulary of 48 languages 
Bays : — ** About one^ourth of the words in our Saxon tongue Star an 
affinity toUh the Mebrew in a primary or a <ecoiuIaT)| degfrte. '^c^l 
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only in words does this eloae affinity exist between our original 
mother tongue and the Hebrew, hut in the arrangement of ideas and 
the simple stmctore of sentences it has also a near agreement *M . . 
Again, Mr. John Wilson, no mean authority on this question, states : 
— " The basis of the English language may, to a remarkable extent, 
be found in the Hebrew. Many of our most common words and 
names of familiar objects are almost pure Hebrew. We may notice 
here, too, the remark of George Eliot in * Theophrastus Such ' that 
* the passionate love of the English for Hebrew writings can only be 
accounted for by intellectual affinity.' Yet, in spite of such eminent 
authority for the affirmative, Dr. Bonar rashly avers that there is no 
affinity between the two languages. There is a sigmficant difEerence 
between the grammatical formation of Engluh and all other 
languages of the so-called Aryan fanuly. And grammatical stmctore 
is of vastly more consequence in deciding an ethnographical point 
than mere roots and common vocabulary. Yet we have both vocabu- 
lary and texture of language combining to prove the Semitic origin 
of English. 



u. 
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OHAFTBR XX. 

NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES. 

M T||0 TdiflologT ci critioB hath been of much more advantage to leliglon, and 
lent more Ught to ihe aaored truth, than the philosophy of school divine8.'*~lf. 

"Bvenr author must be under great obUgations to those who have preceded 
Mm, not USB perhaps to those who have maintained different views than to 
flio0e with whom he in general agrees."— Pn/. Oodwin. 

""Sldd nothing where the truth of Qod is concerned If we take but one stop 

impulse t 
A, James. 



bMkward, we give a first impulse to a hundred, a thousand, and we know not 
what win be the end.** 



** Names of men, women, and places in our land are not Hebrew 
or Semitic at aU, bat are traceable to another class of languages 
altogether, yet this weighs nothing.'* Dr. Bonar seems to think that 
the Hebrew people must have been remarkably tenaceous of all 
their, ancient habits, language, names, &c. He would make them 
out really ** a peculiar people," a gingular people 1 The expatriated 
nation must he somewhere, and, according to the Doctor*s opinion, 
we must look for a community having only scripture names for men, 
women, and places ; very probably he would argue that the country 
they live in now must be called oy the same name as that which 
they were carried away from. I only know of one " Land of Israel," 
and even it is now called by a modem appellation. Perhaps he still 
expects to hear of a new country — some yet unexplored spo^ called 
" Israel," containing the whole of the Ten Tribes ; where there will 
be found Mount Zions, Qerizims, CSarmels, Tabors, &c. ; Vales of 
Jehoshaphat, Hinnom, Jezreel, and the like, where the kings will all 
be ca^ed Jeroboams, Omris, Hosheas, and so on. Bach family will 
retain only its ancestral names, carefully eschewing any new-&mgled 
innoyationsL If I be wrong in these deductions, wherein does the 
force of his remark lie 7 S^ely he must mean that the people of 
Hebrew descent must retain what are known from writings 2600 
years old to be Hebrew names, for he tells us that by this, as well as 
otiier things, the Jews are known to be Jews everywhere. In this 
the good Doctor is clashing with divine prophecy as well as historic 

Something was to happen to Israel which would cause the 
people to become unknown as *' Gkxl's people." They were to cease 
oiq^ying those characteristics which should point them out as the 
chosen people, because really they had for a period been rejected, 
they had become geutilised— " Lo-ammi" — whom Jehovah would not 
acknowledge as his. They were to disappear among the nations, 
though not to coalesce with them for a time, to be in all external 
appearance just OentUes among the Gentiles ; consequently, if what 
Dr. Bonar says is strictly true, we may still be Israel, and it will 
only show how carefully Qod fulfils all his word, and how perfect 
axe all his parpoees. 
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But it will be found that our J^o^ah does no more in this wosk 
of destroying than is needfoL He always leayes a "remnant^" 
thongh not always known to mortal man. Even in the days of 
wicked Ahab he had preserved 7000 men in Israel, who had not 
bowed to Baal, yet Elijah knew it not, and thought himBelf alone 
amidst a wicked and crael, God-forsaking people. So of the land- 
marks of Israel among the Qentiles He has not allowed them all to 
be plucked up, or obliterated. Even in that He has preserved a 
sufficient remnant to justify our claim, and by which to declare the 
course and history of his wandering people. 

The notion on which Dr. Bonar has built his objection at pii^ 
sent under review must not be allowed to go unnoticed, for it is as 
unsolid as the Goodwin Sands, as untrustworthy and deceitftd as 
they are. Everyone must know that new names are introduced and 
old ones cast aside every year in all countries. Have not hnndreds 
of old families died out in our own nation since historical times f 
How far back can many of us trace our own family name 7 How far, 
for instance, can Dr. Horatius Bonar trace his in Uie annals of Scot- 
land ? How many new names, both first and surnames, have been 
added to the national list during the last two centuries 7 There is a 
constant change going on in this department. If then it is so very 
appreciable in the comparatively short space of 200 years, how very 
important must it have been in 26 centuries 1 Besides, there moSb 
have been thousands of names, both of persons and places, among 
the Hebrews which never found a place in the Bible, just as there 
must be many names in the British realms which have not been 
recorded in the general literature of the country. So that we are 
quite unable to say of certain names ''they are not Hebrew or 
Semitic," unless their form is directly oppos^ to the general ch** 
racter of the language ; even then, we should be cautious, lest by oar 
haste we may be found treading truth in the mire. It is a dangerous 
practice for a man's honour to make rash negative assertions. 

We must not circumscribe Hebrew names to the lists we have in 
the Bible, for every new list we meet with tells us of new names 
coming into use, and oi old ones falling out of custom, v It is simply 
one of the laws of language. In the enumeration of the returned 
captives of Judah and Benjamin, as given in Ezra and Nehemiah, we 
meet with many names which might, if found only in a British cata* 
logue, have been termed non-Hebrew, and " traceable to another dass 
of languages altogether." In the New Testament we meet wilii 
others, now acknowledged to be Hebrew, but if they had never ap- 
peared there, yet had been found in Roman history, they might have 
been denied all connection with their proper source. There may 
therefore be thousands of British names purely Hebrew which can- 
not be found in the Hebrew writings. Of course it is at once ad- 
mitted that as our language has enriched its common vocabulary 
from that of other nations, so has our custom been to cull names 
from other languages, as others have done from us. 

If, however, the doctor means to say that there are no purely 
Hebrew Scripture names among our people, we pronounce him again 
ignorant of the subject under debate. In Mr. Hines' ''Oxford 
Wrong," Mr. H. B. Nicolls produces a list of 254 Hebrew fuuUj 
names, which he says are " most certamly not of Jewish eartwmtiani 
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yet fcnmd among the British, rsahmit a few more from amone 
persons whom I have met with, and yet are not connected with 
Jndah, bat whose names are certainly at the Hebrew class. 

Allan. Able, Adar, Adair, Andrew, ^derson, Abercrombie, 
Abemeth^, Aird, Beath, Beattie, Bethnne, Bell, Galyert, Calverly, 
Doeg, Doig, Davis, Davidson, Bve, Bva, Evan, Evans, Eldrid, Elder, 
Harold, Hege, Heber, Joachim, Jabez, Jason, James, Johns, Jordan, 
Jarett, Jeram, Israel, Luke, Locke, Lack, Mark, Marks, Ogg, Oram, 
Padan, Peden, Pharez, Philip, Rngg, Bigg, Sharon, Silas, Scott, 
Stephen, Stephenson, Stevens, Thomas, Ure, Yorston. 

This makes a list of 313 British names which are certainly 
Hebrew — there may be many more, and these are old names which 
have lived for centuries in the comitry, some of them being found 
among the ancient Scotch and Lrish, some among the Britons and the 
Welsh : Yet Dr. Bonar says that our family names are " traceable to 
some other class of languages altogether " than the Hebrew 1 Per- 
haps he is not aware that three of Sie earliest kings of the Britons 
whose names have come down to us were called " Solomon 1 " He 
cannot deny that word a Hebrew origin. 

In mentioning the names of women. Dr. Bonar can only refer to 
Christian names, for the surnames of women are the surnames of 
their &thers and husbands, so he must have intended his readers to 
understand that the Christian names of women in the British empire 
are not the same as those of women in ancient Israel. But, then, we 
only read of one Sarah in Scripture, of only one Rebecca, one Leah, 
one BacheJ, one Asenath, one Miriam, one Deborah, one Ruth, one 
Hannah, only one Esther. It was not the habit of the people to 
perpetuate llie names of ancestors, so if the doctor be correct in 
saymg we haye not repeated the ancient names in our families, does 
that in any way affect the case 7 If we have followed the example 
which was set by Israel, can tibat be used against us as an evidence 
Halt we are not Israel 7 Yet the doctor does it, and seems to think 
he has done valiantly. 

But he is not quite correct in saying we do not perpetuate the 
names of ancient Israelitish women. Can he count the number of 
Sarahs he has known? Has he never met with Scottish women 
called by the following Hebrew Scripture names — Rachel, Miriam, 
Rebecca or Rebekah, ]£nnah, Ruth, Elizabeth, Mary, Anna, Martha, 
and others? Although our use of these names does not, so far as I 
am aware, contribute any evidence of our Hebrew origin, yet it 
proves the doctor wrong and rash. 

Then, as to names of places, how stands the case? The names of 
places in England he tells us are not Hebrew. It is true they are 
not all Hebrew ; so &r as we know there are many names in Britain 
which were never heard of in the Hebrew fatherland. Still, I think 
that a careful observer would find in Britain some very conmion 
Hebrew names of places. In order to prove this I shall give a most 
interesting extract from ** Our British Ancestors," b^ the late Canon 
LysoDS, who was no advocate of the Hebrew origm of the ancient 
British or of the Saxon race. 
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** The identity of sach names as the following can scarcely be all 
of them accidental or capiicioiis — e.g,: — 

** The Hamath of Scripture finds a corresponding locality at 
Hamath, in Qloucestershire ; while Ararat is within a few miles of 
the same. 

" The Aven of Ezekiel and Hosea is repeated in the JLven and 
Aven-ing in Gloucestershire, Aven in Wilts, kc, 

** Nebo is repeated in Wilta 

<*nr, Hor, and Hur, are repeated at Awre and Horfield, in 
Gloucestershire. 

" Lilley, occurs in Hertfordshire and elsewhere. 

"Beor and Beer, occur in Devon, Dorset, Esses, Hants, and 
Somerset. 

" Tamar, occurs in Cornwall. 

'*Hai, or Ai, is represented at Hay in Brecon, and Hay in 
Gloucestershire ; perhaps Haigh, Lancashire, &c., and Eye, Su&lk, 
H«reford,'and Northamptonshire. 

« Abram, occurs in Lancashire, at Wigan, in Marketfield. 

" Elam, occurs at Elham, in Kent. 

** Mara, is found at Mara-Zion, in Ck>mwall. 

** Gilboa and Bell, appear in Wilts. 

** Sidon Hill, in Hampshire. 

** Meon, is represented in Hampshire in three instances. 

** Asher, or Esher, is repeated m Esher, Surrey. 

** Bamah, at Baamhill, Glouce^stershire. 

** Calneh, seems to have a ditto at Calne, in Wilts. 

"Ham, occurs in Kent, Surrey, Wilts, Essex, Somerset, &c 

" Baal-peor, seems to crop out at Bel-per. 

** And a large list might oe added. 

'* The Babylonian name of Ashbi (Ashby) is represented in 
twenty places or more in' Britain ; while one of the chief Babylonian 
cities, &ech, the modern Warka (Arabic, Irak), finds its phonetic 
representatives in York and Warwick. The same name, too, is 
found in the Celtic part of France ; and we must not forget that the 
phonetic and radical expressions are to be looked at in these cases 
and must be taken to regulate our decisions, rather than any simi- 
larity or dissimilarity of modem spelling, which is quite as capricioas 
and has undergone as many changes as ever the Oriental names 
have done." 

Li another part of the same work, the Author makes the fol- 
lowing observations : — " The closer, therefore, the similarity between 
the early British and the patriarchal languages, the more ancient, 
would I argue, was the connection between those races. It has been 
supposed that the Anglo-Saxon element in the ethnology of our 
local names in the south, and a considerable sprinkling of Danish in 
the north, have driven out the British ; this, however, is by no means 
the case. A very large — I would almost say, the largest — ^portion of 
the names of our villages and hamlets retain their aboriginal names, 
with only a Saxon or Danish termination." 

In the face of these facts, Lysons hesitated, very much to accept 
the common notion that the British people are of a Japhetic origin, 
believing that there was a greater amount of evidence in fayonr of 
their descent from the Semitic stock. 
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" I confess," be says, " that but for tbe nniyersal tradition wbicb 
assigns our descent to Japhet, I sbould have been rather inclined to 
attribute to the British Celts a Semitic origin, both on account of the 
relics of worship which we find in Britain, and also on account of 
the language, the traces of which we find still attaching to the names 
of those places where they carried on their religious ceremonies." 

Oxonian, in " lercieVs Wanderings" says the following : — 
"Strong CYidence of the occupation of the * Keltic' countries by 
Israelites and Canaanites is given by local names, as the following 
list will show. The names are taken ^m Keith Johnstone's Royal 
AilaSf and are arranged according to the prObable Hebrew equiva- 
lents, which are mainly derived from the appendix to Stanly's 
' Sinai and PaUtHne,* S. stands for Scotland ; L , f or Ireland ; B. W., 
for England and Wales ; and F., for France. 

ACHU — ^** Meadow," ^cA«-more (S.) ; Accous, Acheux (P.); 
Aehi-\f Aohi-VL (I.) ; Acha occurs in 20 names (S.) ; JtcA-in, 22 (S.). 

AlK — ''Spring." ^Mi-ort Loch (S.) ; .^-dail Loch, ^lui-Bum, 
Aaw^wvAjsr^ Ann-^elQ (S.) ; u^trim, An-xae (I.) ; ^»»-River, Ain- 
hoae, Aisne Biver (F.). 

AB^**City." ^r-gyle, -4r-isaig, -4r-nish, &c., 29 in all (S.) ; 
.^Ir-boe, ^r-magh, ilr-vogh, &c., 17 in all (L). The form Ard occurs 
in 108 cases ih S., I., and F. 

Baal, the god of the Canaanites and idolatrous Israelites, occurs 
86 times, (S.) ; 106 times, (I.) ; 10 times, (E. W.). In the form Bel 
it occurs 36 times in S. and L, and as Beal, 11 times in the same 
coimtries. 

BozBA—" citadel," or " hill," Birta, Birse, occur 6 times (S). 

Cabmbl — Carmel, water (S). 

Chor— " Hole," C%or-achan, Chor-ick Glen (S.) ; C%oif^Loch, 
C%ffir-na-Loch, CMor-ia (S). 

Gai— " Bavine," (Mr Loch, G^ai-mong Water, G^oi-thorp Bum, 
&a, 16 in all (S). 

Gal—" Bubbling spring," or " wave," Oal-A Water. aoZ-braith, 
6^^vale, &c., 19 in all (S). 

Has — *' Mountain," ^or-bum, ^ar-den Castle, ^or-nan Loch, 
kc, 9 times (S.) ; ^oer-fauds (Boman Gamp), Sartj 6 times (S.) ; 
jETor^wood, ^ar-ter Fell (E. W.) ; JJor-court, jHor-fleur, ffar- 
one(F). 

IB — "City," Jr-ane, Jr- vine, Jr-en, &c., 6 times (S.); ir-by, Ir- 
Chester, 7r-well, &c, 7 times (E. W.). 

KntTAH — "Fortress," or "city," as seen by Dean Stanley in 
Phcenician CMa (pronounced Kerta), Cor-thago, Ceier-laverock 
Castle (S.) ; C7aer-leon, Cber-marthen, Co^r-narvon, &c., 14 times 
(B. W.). Car occurs 106 times (S. L B. W. F.), as in Ccw-lisle, Car- 
digan ; so Oaer-narvon is often spelt (7ar-narvon. 

Kal — A root meaning "prison," or "fortress,'* C7a2a-der, CaU 
gazy,&c., 32 in all (S.) ; CoZ-hame, CoZ-lan, CoZtrag, 8 in all (L) ; 
Eel occurs 16 times (S.) ; Cf. C7aZ-neh, which is supposed to mean the 
** fortress of the god Ana. 

Maba-zion is a town in Cornwall, and speaks for itself. 

Maan — " Springs," Main Hiver, Maine Biver, Afaiji-ham (I.). 

Makob — ** Well-springs," Ma^haree Is., Maahera, Maaher-taaoiet 
Ito.. 14 in aU, (I ). 
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Mbobilloth—" Fiflsnzes/' JUaesfaU-caddj Beeks, Maepm-gtai 
Point (I.). 

RosH— « Head of a mountain,*' 5o»A-k Loch (8.) ; Moik-in (I.) ; 
The Bosses (I.) ; Moss occurs 41 times (S. L B. W.) : Bos 18 times 
(8. 1. B. W. F.) ; Boos (B. W.), &c. 

Shen— " Crag of a clifE," Shen-weli (S ) ; Shan, 14 times (SJ.) ; 
Skean, Shean-wai^T, Sheen River, ShU^ntah, Shin-rone (8. L). 

TsuR OR TUR— « Rook," Phoenician Tures Tor occurs 61 times 
(8. 1. K W.) ; Toor, 4 times (I.). 

The same writer remarks in reference to this list of names of 
places : — •* Is there not in all this eyidence from race, customs, and 
language, strong support to the proposition laid down at the begiiming 
of this chapter as regards the so-called * Keltic ' race ? Does It not 
at once seem possible, to say the least, that the pre-Saxon inhabitants 
of the British Isles were partly Israelites, and partly Ganaanites 7*' 

Let any candid man examine the abore lists and then answer 
for himself. Let Dr. Bonar himself take up this little handful of 
eyidence and by its light reconsider his remarks about names of 
British rivers, hills, towns, and cities ; and if he can, let 1dm accooai 
for their names thus supplied him on any other basis than that of a 
Hebrew origin of the people who gave those names. How came tils 
ancient people of Cornwall to name a hill " Carmel," unless thejf 
knew of the Scripture mount of that name, a few miles north of Dan s 
chtef seaport? How came they to use the word " Ain " so often as A 
name for spots so identical with the Hebrew meaning of the w<ord« 
It signifies "a spring or a water source," and in the land which has 
**no Hebrew names of places" we find it applied to <* streams,*' 
*• rivers," and "lochs." Then it appears that the Hebrew word 
" Ohor " meahs a " hole ;" how very appropriate then it was for the 
name of a lake ! And then we have the word " Gai," a «« itewiam," 
used with the same appropriateness. So is the use of " Qal," meaning 
a "babbling spring or wave," it too is applied in exact keeping wil£ 
its Hebrew original; and who but a people who had b«hdUl the 
"waves" of the Lake of "Gal"-ilee, and knew of the importa&t 
centre "Gilgal" would have named a river "Gal"-a-water? ^y 
whom could the ancient " Mara-Zion " have been named if not b^ 
those who wept as by the shore of the " far-off isle," they thowht A 
their home near Zion in Palestine? Whence came the name "Kebo," 
to appear in England ? Where dse in the world does it occur except 
in the land and books of the Hebrews ? What had a people of 
Japhetic race to do with such names as " Gilboa," or ** Tamar," or 
" Sidon," or " Asher," or " Beer," or " Ai" ? Sow earns a people who 
had never seen the Land of Israel to carry so tnamf hundreds t^names 
from it to Britain 1 It is absurd to suppose that all these names can 
be the mere result of chance or coincidence. The history of the 
world presents no other such catalogue of stranse coincidents. These 
are both too exact, and too numerous to be of that nature. They are 
a standard by which the origin of the people may with safefy be 
judged, more especially when we find many other sources of evidence 
surrounding them on all sides. Facts are obtainable all over the 
land of the most diverse nature, all leading to the same point. 

Mr. J. Forrest, of Glasgow, in a series of articles on ''The 
Original Inhabitants of Great Britain," in the Glory Leadsr^ writes: 
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** The aaoieBt topognmhj of Great Britain and IreUnd, funiiflhea a 
podtiye evidence A the H^rew origin cl these early aettlera. The 
name Dangan oocim three times in fieland, besides Dangan-dargan. 
And in Omiwall were the riyeis Tamar and Isaac — Latinised Tamanis 
and Isao — a ooontiy called Tamaie. York was anciently Bboracmn — 
Hebrew city, as also Danaasnda, • a Dan k Jada (Dan from beside 
Jndah) ; Pedery-dan — ^perhi^js Dan*s footpath ; and Judeu, a British 
city ; Danum (now Doncaster) ; and many others. To these ma^ be 
addeid somep^sonal names, ris., Elidore, Lot, Bldadns, Gains, Blued, 
Omrtalem, Sfdol, Samnei-penissel, and an Irish name, Ai'dam" 

« Aoooiding to Ptolemy, a people in the Lowlands of Scotland 
were Ghid-eni, the British Gyddeliaos ; but from an inscription reoentiy 
dng up in Northumberland, were GaD, i^. Gad, and seem to hare 
occupied a considerable portion of the Lowlands of Scotland, and 
the North of England." 

Yet content to remain in ignorance of all these significant fiicts 
concerning our origin, Dr. Bonar, assuming himself to be what too 
many are only over ?nilling to concede, he proceeds to dogmatise 
oa the origin of the British people, and tells us that their language, 
including the names of persons and places, is traceable to quite 
another parent language than the Semitic. This chapter presents 
him with a rare field of difficulties in that case. Here there are 
placed before him some hundreds of names applied by the earliest 
british inhabitants to places all oyer the country, and he must admit 
that they can be traced to a Semitic source, how then is he going to 
destroy their influence on the question? How is he going to set 
them aside, or turn the balance of evidence against them as he 
needs must do, if he would make good his own contention ? Some- 
how, it is evident, a Semitic influence has been brought to bear on 
our British ancestors. If then our langnase can be proved to be 
Japhetic, how has the Semitic made such a deep impression upon the 
names of Fortresses, Hills, Rivers, Bavines, Harbours, Towns, Gities, 
as well as of men and women? We claim it to have b^n only 
possible by a large colony of Semitic people coming into the island^ 
where, in all probability, there already lived some of another race, 
Hamatic or Japhetic, and these so influenced the population of the 
country as to fix their names upon the most prominent features of 
tiie kmd, from north to south. 

If, however. Dr. Bonar can show that these Semitic people were 
not Hebrews, then he will have partially made good his statement, 
but if he fails, then our proposition — that these early inhabitants of 
Britain were the maritime traders of Israel about the era of Solo- 
mon — remains in sure possession of the platform. We do not deny 
that along with the immigrants from Israel there were probably also 
Canaanites from Phoenicia. We do not claim that there never were 
any but Israelites in ancient possession of the land. Israel was too 
closely associated with the Phoenicians in trade and territory to have 
escaped them so well as this ; so were the Phoenicians too intimately 
joined in business and marriage with the Israelites to be able to can^ 
on any trade or emigration unknown to and unassisted by the man- 
tune portion of Israel, Besides, the larger proportion of the names 
we have produced are taken not from the count^ of the Phce ni dans, 
but from the celebrated centres of Israelitish memox^ axkdi m\eE«i^K 
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They are not merely Hebrew words, but, in many cases, names which 
were employed in Palestine for places which bec^une deeply engraven 
upon their historic page from the memorable events with which they 
had been connected. It was a system peculiar to the people, and 
seen in them to-day. In every colony founded by British people we 
find the names of places in the Old Country repeated in the new. 
As our ancient fathers did so do we. The immigrant wishes to have 
something about him which constantly reminds him of the land and 
locality &om which he has come. li he cannot manage to name a 
river or a town after his native village, he will generally try to name 
his first freehold after the spot of all others dearest to mm on earth* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

" Hate thOQ the lie, yet without bitterness ; 

Thy hatred of its evu speak, only to teach and bless. 

The error hate, but love the erring (me.** 

— JJ. Bonar, D,D, 

*< A portion of truth is truth, but a portion of a rule is no rule at alL** 

—FrtifestorSmtth, 

<' That the English, Welsh, Scotch, Celtic, Norwegian, or Norman 
physiognomy is the very opposite of the Eastern — ^Israelitish faces 
Deing quite a marked contrast to those of the British." 

In this Dr. Bonar assumes what he should first prove. Either 
the Doctor himself is a dear, innocent, confiding man, or he supposes 
his readers to be so. He cannot have examined this little matter 
himself — he must have taken the word of some other for it ; or he 
must have jumped at a conclusion without deeming an investigation 
necessary, and supposed that no man would trouble himself to doubt 
the absolute truthnilness of the statement ; or, even if some one did 
consider the assertion unproved, he would never trouble himself by 
putting it to the test. It is a lamentable fact that the Doctor has too 
much evidence on his side as to the correctness of this estimate of 
human character. He has been too much accustomed to this class of 
men ; and he forgets that things are different when he puts on the 
harness of debate from when he merely clothes himself in his preach- 
ing gown. He must remember that he has not only denied our facts, 
but has assailed our honour and truthfulness ; and thereby challenged 
us to put forth all the engines of our position to refute his attack 
and establish our own integrity. He has brought us rashly before 
the bar of public review, and we are justified in confronting him in 
the plainest style that truth and honour will enable us to assume. 
He has traduced our reputation ; and if in the honourable act of re- 
establishing it we are compelled to submit him to the same humili- 
ation, we are forced to it, although we would it were otherwise. 

The venerable Doctor is not, of course, responsible for the intro* 
duotion of tMs question into the controversy. It was unwisely ofdled 
in, by one of our own side, as an evidence of our Hebrew ancestry ; 
his argument being that it was in fulfilment of prophecy that the 
Jews and i^e Ten Lost Tribes were now of different features. Every 
opponent since then has tried to make use of this supposed fact, that 
the British face is not the same in features as the ancient Hebrew. 
All have alike erred in arguing on an unproved foundation. It should 
be known and carefully remembered by disputants that no conclu- 
sions can be arrived at &om a merely hypothetical premis. We must 
start upon a *^ fact," or facts, if we would have a solid argument. 

It is not known as a <' fact" that there was a clearly defined cast 
of coanteoance common throughout the Twelve Tnbea oi ^^^ISLOatsw 
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nation. We have not within the boards of the Bible one yerse to tell 
ns what was the general physiognomy of the Israelites. Of coarse 
tills leaves it open to us to infer that there was one general resem- 
blance, if we like, for as there is no positive statement as to a 
general resemblance, neither is there a record of any actual diversity. 
This absence of evidence has been used as if permitting the opinion 
that all the tribes were of one general cast — possessing what Dr. 
Bonar is pleased to term " The Eastern — the Israelitish face** It is 
generally supposed that the modern Jews are all after one model at 
physiognomy, but this is a mere matter of imagination. Any man 
who will take the trouble to make a careful survey of Jewish and 
British faces will see that some British men have remarkably well- 
defined Jewish countenances, while many Jews are devoid A what 
we eofnsider the special ch^acteristic. But I am not going to deny 
that there is in the Jewish face generally an evidence of lus nationality, 
or at least of his tribe. I only have the acquaintance of one Levite, 
and he does not possess the characteristic features 

The twelve patriarchs were in one sense not of common parentage. 
Hie maternal parent should be taken into account as well as tiie 
paternal, Jacob's sons were : by Leah — ^Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
judah, Issachar, and Zebulun ; by Rachel — Joseph and Benjamin ; by 
Zilpah, Leah's maid — Gad and Assher ; and by Bilhah, Bachel's maid 
— uan and Naphtali. Of what country the two handmaids were is 
not recorded ; we may suppose, however, that they were natives of 
the country about Haran, where all Jacob's children were bom. Kor 
are we supplied with any information as to their personal appearance. 
They may have been plain, or they may have been comely. But we 
may be certain that they possessed churacteristic marks of individa- 
ali^, which to some extent would be transmitted to their children. 
We cannot suppose that Dan and Gad would have a very si 
resemblance to each other, in features, any more than they 
it in character. 

Of Leah and Rachel we have this distinction, which l^inlerenoe 
is strongly suggestive . — 

" And Laban had two daughters ; the name of the elder was 
Leah, and the name of the younger was Rachel. Leah was tender- 
eyed ; but Rachel was beautiful and well &voured.** (Q^en, zzix., 
16, 17). 

Although sisters, we cannot suppose this well-defined difference 
would have no reproduction in their posterity. Bachel was by fax 
the more beautiful of the two women, and all will admit that if the 
features of Jacob would be to a large extent developed in all his sons, 
so would the refined beauty of Rachel be transmitted to her two sons ; 
and may not this fact account in some degree for Jacob's special love 
for them. He first loved their mother, because of her superior beauty, 
and doubtless the perpetuation of her features in them, after her 
death would keep alive this affectionate sentiment in tJie aged 
patriarch ; for evidently the thought of Rachel was one dear to him, 
from the loving reference he made to her death long years after, to 
her elder exm Joseph. (Gen. Iziz., 7). 

Then beyond this we have other elements of diversification. The 
twelve patriarchB of the tribes of Israel took wives from difteeBt 
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pilaoBBy and thlB would still farther ooatribate to tnoremo the Tariety 
cl individual habits and features of the offspring. Jadah had 
children by t?ro women. Only one of his wife's sons liyed, l^e two 
illegitimate sons, Pharez and Zarah, Uved to be leading men in the 
nation, while located in €k>shen. It is not of significant importance 
to notioe the childmn of any bat Joseph, who was sold into Egypt 
before he came to the age of matarity. 

After Joseph became Gk>Yemor of Bgrpt, he took as his wife an 
Egyptian princess — " Asenath, daughter of Potipharah, prince of On,** 
by whom were bom to him his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 
How when we consider that Joseph was the first-bom of Racnel, the 
bemitifal wife of Jacob, and that he would in all probability inherit 
a large portion of his mother's features— that it was said of him, 
<^He was a goodly person, and well-favoured" (Gen. xxxix., 6). 
together with the fact that his wife was a pure bom princess ot 
Egypt, may we not conclude that the profile of his descendants would 
very greatly differ from that of the sons of Leah ? Of the families 
of BphnUm and Manasseh, we learn but little from the inspired 
volume ; it is, however, extremely probable that their wives were also 
Egyptians of their mother's rank, and social position. This would of 
necessity make a very noticeable difference between the features of 
Joseph's tribe and ^ose of Judah ; for it is a well known fact that 
the profile of an Egyptian face, as these faces are represented in their 
sculptures, is straight and sharp, in a large degree a contrast to the 
Jewish, and even the Assyrian. 

But what does Dr. Bonar mean by an " Eastern face 7" Does he 
mean to suggest that all Eastern people are after the same pattern 7 
If so he is labouring under a serious misapprehension. There is as 
great a variety of countenance among the Eastern nations as there is 
amongst those of the West. Before he made the vague statement 
that *' physiognomy of the Eastern — Israelitish faces is a marked 
contrast to those of the British," he ought to have defined what is 
the *< physiognomy cd an Eastern face." But it is against the 
doctors plan to make careful definitions, and correct logical syllo- 
gisms. And since it is evident, from what above appears, that there 
is a strong probability against a characteristic pbysiognomv in the 
Israelitish f^ throughout the tribes, it follows that, without a 
definition, the doctor's words are meaningless. To say that one 
man's features are the opposite of some other unknown man is simply 
to say notlimg. Dr. Bonar has no means of arriving at any decided 
opinion as to whether there ever was an ** Israelitish face" yet he is 
so reckless as to affirm that the appearance of the British is *' quite a 
marked contrast to it." 

Besides showing an absence of philosophical care, this assertion 
discloses a fearful lack of historical culture. No man who is even a 
mere tyro in relation to the historical literature of our ancestors could 
commit such a flagrant error, as to say the physiognomy of the British 
is a contrast to the Eastern, for if anything is proved on independent 
grounds, it is that our nation, in all its branches, came from the 
^ East." Let the worthy doctor turn up any historian of note, who 
endeavours to trace our nation to its fountain head, and he 
will find that with one consent they all assert that tb^ 
people wjbp now compose our nation i^e ot 'BAaXetxi o'c^G^^ 
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It is trae oar oornmon school histories do not make it a part of their 
business to supply the origin and early history of onr ancestral tribes ; 
and it is possible that on this particular subject Dr. Bonar has got no 
farther tnan those useful, though initial and incomplete, little 
volumes. It might be a source of pleasure to him, now that he is in 
his last years, to give a little attention to the more scholarly works 
of philosophic men, who have devoted years of active labour to the 
work of elucidating the question — ^where did our ancestors come 
from ? Let him go to the records of the Irish, and there he will find 
without the least equivocation the entire body of history and tradition 
combining to prove the Eastern origin of the people of that part of 
the United Kingdom. Next let him take up the records of Wales, 
and there he will find the earliest memoirs of the people informing 
him of the very fact he has disputed — ^that the Welsh came from the 
East, from Asia Minor and its vicinity. Let him also make a careful 
perusal of all that can be learned of the ancient Britons, and he 
will be unable to come to any otiier decision ^an that they came 
from some country b^ the head of the Mediterranean Sea. If still 
he is doubtful of our origin, and supposes that the bulk of our nation 
is made up of Saxons, Danes, and Kormans, that field of investiga- 
tion is open to him. He will find they are all one race, and that 
with one consent our national historians trace them back to Media 
and tiie region of Armenia. I ask him not to take the works of 
British-lorael writers on the question to guide him in his review of 
these old historical events, let him completely ignore them, and refer 
only to men who have never accepted the question as correct, who 
possibly ,have never known of it. Let him read Sharon Turner's 
** History of the Saxons," Bawlinson's " Herodotus," Latham's " English 
Language," Creasy's " History of the English Constitution," Latham's 
** Germania, of Tacitus," and many others of the same class, and he 
will be led irresistibly to the conclusion that after all we are the 
children of Eastern parents. It might surprise him, but he would be 
forced to acknowledge himself a captive to at least the fact that we 
are of eastern origin, let our physiognomy be what it may. The fact 
is. Dr. Bonar is altogether behind the age in his historical and philo- 
logical, as well as his ethnographical reading. He has ventured upon 
a stormy sea without a rudder, and has di&ted on the shoals. He 
was wrong in claiming for the whole twelve families of Israel a com- 
mon family resemblance, without any evidence of its existence ; and 
again wrong in saying that the British face was a contrast to the 
'* Eastern face," for nothing is now recognised more generally than 
that the Saxons crossed into the north-west of Europe fiom the south- 
east of the continent, whither they had come from some point still 
further south and east in Asia. 

If he should again take up the question, as he probably may 
when he sees that he has stained his own honour, and abusisd his 
own attainments as a thinker and a man of letters, he may, after 
reading the disinterested writers above mentioned, turn his attention 
to those in favour of Britain's Israelitish origin, and give them a fair 
and honest examination, for there he will find a connected argument 
such as he does not deem us fanatics capable of producing. More- 
over he will find that not one fact is given without authority for its 
me being also pointed oat He will, I am sure be led to acknowledge 
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his mat mistake in chaiging ns with the inTeatioQ of ftusts on 
whicm to. "rest oar proo&." And bis noble soul will not permit ns 
to remain nncleared of the calnmny which thus, in ignorance, he has 
thrown upon ns, for I have confidence that he will not despise the 
advice of Tapper : — 

*'Cknnin6iid thy mind onto GKodaar, umI grodge not m though thou hftd'ft a 
teacher, 

Nor Boom anflelic Ttoth, f <» the sake of the evil herald ; 

Heed him no^ but hear his words, and care not whence thev come ; 
The viewless winds may whisper than, the biUows roar them forth ; 
The mean mioonsdons sedue may sigh them in the ear of evening, 
Or the mind of Fride concave, and the numth of folly speak them." 
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GHAPTBB XXn. 

THE BETUBN FBOM BABYLON. 

« The Bible iB to a great extent a self -interpietliig YQlniiie. Tbe Ohflftiaii takes 
it by itself, and uses his best judgment in discovering its mfianing."— Dr. 8. 
Davidson, 

** Love the trae, independent of party ; and follow the tight into wfaatso0ter 
fellowship it may lead."— j!>r. J, Parker, 

*' Not parties, but principles. Let us be of no party but God's party"— fl*. W, 
Beecher, 

The Chvftch Qtiarterly Review admits that *' The restoration imder 

Qyms was doubtless distinctly Judean. The person or 

persons, whoever they were, who had access to Cyrus, and inflaenced 
Ids mind, were evidently of Judah and Benjamin. So the movement 
was taken up by these tribes." This is sound and sensible, being in 
accord with Scnpture. Nor have we very serious fault to find with 
his subsequent assertion, so far as it goes : — " But still it can be 
almost certainly demonstrated that the returning exiles were not all 
of Judah, but that the Ten Tribes had a share in the restoration to 
the fatherland." But a reviewer should know that a case which earn 
only he almost certainly demonstrated is just a case which eamnot he 
demonstrated. To be almost demonstrated is simply imdemonstrated. 
However, it is a matter on which we have no dispute. There were 
certain families living in Jerusalem belonging to the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, during the reign of Josiah, King of Judah, 
about a hundred years after the Assyrian captivity. These were 
probably among the captives of Judah, who were carried to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and just as likely their children formed piurt of 
the restored people, and they became blended in the kingdom of 
Judah. See 1 Cbron. ix., 3 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv., 9. Nor are we inclined 
to dispute that families of other tribes also shared in the return. But 
as the reviewer tried to show that many refugees took shelter in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Assyrian invasion, why does he not sup- 
pose that those whom he believes belonged to other tribes than Judah 
and Benjamin, in the return, were the descendants of those refugees 7 
It would be quite a philosophical conjecture.' From the fact that there 
were 30,000 belonging to the two tribes, and only 12,000 to be 
accounted for, it would seem that this large remnant of five tribes 
would be sufficient for his purpose. If, as he beUeves " that a con- 
siderable portion of the population from at least five tribes retired 
to Jerusalem, or its neighbourhood, at the time of the Assyrian in- 
vasion, and thus escaped the fate of their countrymen,'* then they 
must have shared the fate of their friends of Judah when they were 
carried away, and also in their other vicissitudes, including ^e 
restoration, after the lapse of 70 years. So from data supplied by 
our opponent, independent of the Assyrian captives, we find a source 
from which those 12,000 Israelites may have descended. So that 
finding certain families of other than the two tribes among the 
returned captives is only what tiie writer of the review should have 
looked for, even if the captives of Judah had been carried into a 
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By aooepdng this Tiev oi the mtunji tpbVw v« Isad 
opinioiiB harmonisiiig ezactlj with the Diviae record — wm. €~ 
to be kept in sights Ezra H, 1. — ^ Sow theie are tihe dkfJaxB. of 
proTlnoe (of Jadah) that went wp otU of tke opting ^ tkmt 
iati bean carried awag, whom Stdmekmdmsamr, C4f ia^ i/ 
earned away talo Babjflom; and nme fl^aia to Juwmaiim aad 
every one to his city.*' So that the foUowiag aaaes in the 
cannot have amongst them any bat f*Ti^^^ of that erne 
whc^er they aie at Jodah and Benjaaun or at ocher tzibea. 
miah vii. 6, uses just the ssbm language to head the iiK of the 
who retained from Babylon toJerisukai and Jadah. Lee the ; 
be oarefolly noticed in which this TCfse deines who the people 
(1st} Theee are tlte ckUdrem rf ike protimet tkmt wad wpomt i^ thk 

GAFnVITT OF THOSB WHICH HAD BKKS oarrinl tfaooy, (2&d) WHOM 

Nbbuchadhszzab, the Kimg of BabyUm, CAKEfFO awat, (3rd) 
INTO BabtijOH, (load 4th) <md came agaim to JtrmmLem amd Jwdak, 
None of these four parts iA the definition can be applied to the cap- 
tivity of the Kingdom of Israel. And it follows, inoootetibly, that 
cnly people of tke Babyiamek eapHrUff can have shared in this resto- 
ration, and oonseqaenUy the ** almost certainly demonstrated " con- 
tention that ''the Ten Tribes" — meaning the Assyrian captives — 
'* had a share in the restoration to the fatherland " is " most certainly 
demonstrated " &l8e ; and we are in this way enabled to aoconnt for 
all the families who retomed from the 70 years* captivity without 
accepting either of the hypotheses suggested by the Renew,— {\) that 
the lists were incomplete ; or (2) that the unnamed 12,000 were a 
mixed multitude out of the nine remaining tribes — i.e^ the Assyrian 
captives. We have shown good reasons for believing that if the 
Ueciew is correct in arguing that many of the people belonging to 
the T^i-Tribe Eangdom took refuge in Judea when the^r brethren 
were carried into Media, then Ihere must still have been a remnant 
of them who were taken to Babylon, and as naturally they must have 
oome back again with their liberated neighbours. This also would 
be sufficient to account for the use of &e words, ^ the people of 
Israel," in Ezra IL, 2, as well as the representation of all the tribes of 
Israel — ^the twelve tribes, in the dedication of the Temple, (vi. 17.) 

The Beview beoomes very powerful in closing this part of its case, 
in its effort to prove ** that g^at numbers of Israelites were settled 
in every part of the land of Israel." Having argued to his own 
eminent satisfaction, he comes to a climax in these demonstrative 
words : — ** To complete here the evidence ^that great numbers were 
settled in the land) we have to adduce on this point there was certainly 
OHE person not of Judah at Jerusalem in our Lord's time, viz., Anna, 
tibe prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser." Truly 
our Seview is easily satisfied ! The mention of one individual is to 
him '* demonstrative evidence " of the existence of " great numbers 
of Israelites being settled in the Land of Israel in the time of our 
Lord." If he is as easily convinced of all things he wishes to 
bdieve, no wonder he is so obstinate with things a|;aln»t b\a^ 
inclinations. 
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But supposing all his opinions about the Judean restoration be 
accepted as absolutely correct, does it interfere with the posltioin 
taken by those who believe in the western migration of the great 
body of the Ten Tribes ? If we admit that the 12,000 who returned 
were really of the first captivity, will that account for the whole of 
the families of those tribes ? Will it not rather leave still a very 
large proportion of them which must have gone somewhere else, 
and who may now be found somewhere, and that probably far 
distant from the land of their exile? Twelve thousand men cannot 
surely be taken as the number of those descended from all the 
thousands of captive Israel. From the city of Samaria alone 27,000 
male prisoners were carried away, and we can form no estimate of 
the multitudes which were led away from other parts of the kingdom 
between 740 B.C., when three tribes and a half were deported, and 
721 B.C., when the captives of Samaria composed that vast and final 
caravan. Two hundred years passed from the time of Israel's over- 
throw till Judah's restoration, and even supposing the extremely low 
estimate of 100,000 as being the total male exiles of Israel, can we 
imagine that after 200 years* existence in colonies, where we may 

S resume they were not exposed to constant wars and military oon- 
icts, but were even more peacefully settled than they were in 
Palestine, they had been reduced to the comparatively insignificant 
remnant of only 12,000 persons? The more reasonable probability 
is, that they had in that period very greatly increased in nnmbers^ 
and therefore it is quite unreasonable to think for a moment that the 
Review's argument from the numbers of the returned Israelitea, even 
when we grant all it claims, can have any appreciable efEeot on 
the main cause of our position. 
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OHAPTBR XXra. 

"IHB TWO TBIBBS." 

'< 8IUldfortl^ and torn this tnune of thjngi the right tkto out* 

" The two Tribes, in their dispersion oyer wide Bnrope, carried 
tlieir worship, their language, their manners, into eveiy Baropean 
dly, and ^nagognes exist to this day which were set up centuries 
before Chnst, and every European Jew can tell his pedigree, aud 
liTes apart from the Gtentiles around.** 

It ia an unfortunate fact that the Doctor in every instance 
h^leots to provide us with authorities for his wild and startling 
statements concerning historic events. It is a fault with which he 
unjustly chu^B^ us, saying that we get up history for our own pur- 
poses witiiout givine authorities, &o., to confirm it. It would have 
be^i a great help if he had not himself been guilty of this very 
reprehensible error. Had he first given us a definition of his many, 
not absolutely unequivocal terms, and then provided us with tue 
names of ancient or modem wiiters on whose authority he advances 
his assertions, we would have been saved some amount of trouble and 
])(Bsitation. Does he, for instance, in the above paragraph mean us 
to bdiere that centuries before Christ the **two'* tribes were "dis- 
persed over wide Europe V* That centuries before Christ they had 
" carried their worship, their language, their manners, into every 
European city** 7 That centuries B.C. the Jews had '* erected synagogues 
in many cities of * Europe,* which stand to-day ** as memorials (3 uieir 
faithfuhnness to the Mosaic dispensation 7 If so, it is a pitv that 
sndi remarkable events and facts of history, have not received more 
notice in the histories of nations. How many centuries before Christ 
did these things take place 7 Surely we may infer from the form of 
the sentence that he wished three, four, or perhaps five centuries to 
be understood. If it were established for instance, that a Jewish 
synagogue had been erected in Athens four hundred years before 
Christ, this would go a long way towards accounting for much which 
perplexes theologians in regard to the Ghrecian pUlosophy of that 
penod. But I fear the establishment of any suon thing is 
nopeless fmless Dr Bonar personally comes to the rescue, for I am of 
opmion that no other man in Britain, or even in Europe, knows 
enough of the question to make its foundation sufiiciently firm to 
stand the ordeal of adverse criticism which it would be sure to 
encounter on first coming before the public. 

However, it is not in any way destructive of our " theory *' that 
the Jews are shown to have so strong a tenacity to the Mosaic rituaJ. 
In this we are at one with Dr. Bonar, history, and the Bible. The 
Jews were, according to divine prophecy, always to show their 
nationality. That is one of the most certainly mentioned features 
of their career. They were to be known as " Jews *' wherever they 
^ront; and in this, {nrophecy has been most abundantly fulfiU&l. 
Tb^ have earried the ceremonial, and in some caa^ \i£e %v^^ ^ 
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their ancient religion with them into all parts of the world. They 
have been known as " Jews/' and have never sought to deny that 
name, although it has brought upon them the crudest sufferings of 
the world's history. Because of that name they have be^i subjected 
to all the disabilities and hardships that refined tyranny and bigoted 
zeal could invent, yet — in fulfilment of prophecy — ^they have never 
cast off the name or the hated ceremonies with which it has been 
connected . All this only strengthens our caude. It shows the literal 
manner in which these words of Divine inspiration have b^n fulfilled 
in reference to the " house of Judah," and lays a strong case for the 
arguments we postulate concerning the "house of Bphndm,*' or 
•*6rael." 

Israel, in this special matter is placed in exact contradistinctioQ 
to Judah. Of Israel it is said, in unmistakable words, that Jehovah 
should disown the people, that He would " utterly take them away, 
and cast them off," — that He should not call them His people, nor 
would He be called their God.*' (Hosea i., 2-9.) So that when the 
reverend Doctor tells us that we are trying to prove Isndites 
a people who bear no marks of family connection with Judah, — ^who 
have for centuries been regarded by themselves and others as ** Oen* 
tiles," he simply tells us that we have done what Scripture required 
us to do. Israel was the " divorced wife " of Jehovah. In Jer^niah 
iii., 8, it is written, 

" And I saw when for all the causes whereby backsliding Israel 
committed adultery I had put her wvocMf and given her a biU of 
divorce ; yet her treacherous sister Judah feared not, but went and 
played the harlot also." 

It is to the same divorced Israel Jehovah speaks when, in Isaiah 
1., 1, He says : — 

" Where is your mother's divorcement, whom I have pui awaft 
Or which of my creditors is it to whom I have sold you 7 Behcud, 
for your iniquities have ye sold yourselves, and for your transgressions 
is your mother put avoay^^ 

Nothing of this nature is ever said to or of Judah. Judah was 
never to become '* Gentilised," or cast off from being known as (Jod's 
people ; and, consequently, there must of necessity be a difference 
between the two branches of God's chosen nation. Sudi a difference 
as will make the one unrecognisable as belonging to it, and the (^er 
as umistakably a member of it. Hence, the tendency of Dr. Bonar's 
objection is to confirm our case rather than weaken it. 

While, however, we accept his statements thus far as in our 
favour, we are not able to endorse the whole of the paragraph above 
transcribed. He has not kept all his " truth " carefully free from 
error. This may be only from a want of perfect knowledge 
of the matter in question ; but, arising from whatever cause it 
may, the wheat must now be separated from the tares. Although it 
is true that the Jews carry their religion with them everywhere they 
go, it is not true that they carry their " language and their manners," 
& by " language and manners " is meant the Hebrew medium of eoih 
versation and the social mcmners of ancient Judea. These they do 
Dot carry with them. The Jews speak the language of tlie people 
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among wbom they find tbeir lot cast ; they leam that IaagTue«T and 
it becomes to them the ordinarj Tnedfnm of commnnioation both 
among themselres and their nei^boara. Hebrew is no bond of 
nnion among tbem. A Gennan Jew and an Engiiith Jew do not di^ 
cover their commcoi interest to lie in a common language, Thej do 
not at all adopt it as a speaking tongue. Thej conTer»i with eauth 
other in which erer language is beat known to them. Lanecage is 
to them only a means to an end ; and which erer fonn of vpef^h i» 
most suitabie is the one the Jew of any coontzy adopts as hu means 
of conrerae with the world aroond him. He cannot do otherwise. 
He must enter into commercial intercoorae with his ^Gentile" 
neighbonrs, who are ignorant of his ancestral tonsrce. Vj he most for 
his own adTantage leam the (Sentiie speech ; it becomes his daily 
business language, its terms of trade become nararal to him. He 
enters into conTersation daily with the men of the place, and in doin^ 
80, their language becomes his, then his family'^ and in hu aged 
years he only remembers that once he spoke the lanzoage of another 
country — but that was the country in which he wa^ bom, the place 
in which his father lived. He was never tacght to lue the lurigusLse 
of Moses as that of his daily life. A German Jew taking ap his 
abode in a British colony becomes a speaker of the En^^lUh language, 
he forgets his German, and his children grow ap quite ignorant of it. 
To a certain extent, however, the Jews do preserve the Hebrew 
language amongst them as a language for their schools ; they learn 
it mudi the same as our children learn Latin and Greek. During the 
last ten years or so there has been a great revival among them in 
this mal^ of perpetuating the language of Scripture. The aim of 
several eminent Jews is to make the Hebrew language spoken 
throughout all their communities, as a bond of sympathetic union. 
There are now several Jewish newspapers printed in Hebrew, with 
this end in view. But the movement is quite modem, and has in no 
way been characteristic of the people, else there would now be no 
need of such an effort. The effort proves the Doctor wrong. 

That the modem manners and customs of the Jews are not the 
ancient social manners and customs of Judea requires no particular 
arguments Bvery man who is acquainted with the Jews will simply 
laugb at tbe abrardity of the thought. It is merely a little stretch 
of tiie worthy Doctor's fertile imagination. Let me put him a few 
qoestioiuiy aid they will prove sufficient as an answer : — 

Ist^ — Do Snropean Jews still wear the Eastern dress ? 

^uL — Do they recline at their food 1 

3rd. — Do tbey retain their old marriage ceremonies ? 

4th. — Do they still refuse to eat with Gentiles 1 

Gth. — Do they still buy and sell each other for debt ? 

6th. — Are their women still veiled in public 7 

7th. — Do they still respect their ancient custom which cancelled 
all debts, and restored every brother Jew to his former 
position at the end of every seventh year? 

If the answer to all these, and many more which might be sug^ 
g^sted, be in tbe n^ative, then how about their manners and 
dtttoma? The fact is, they as nearly as poBoble ado]^ \2h& wysoiX 
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manners and ct&toms of the people with whom they associate. Thej 
do not, as the Doctor has affirmed, lire exclnsiyelj " apart from the 
Gentiles around." They give and accept the inyitations of social inter- 
change with Gentile neighbours, in some instances very freely. Th^ 
are often on the most sociable terms wilii their neighbours, when their 
good-will is reciprocated. This is the result of my own experience, for in 
these matters I see no difiterence between the habits of the Jews and 
ourselves. All sects of religion are, of course, somewhat danish ; 
that may be because their meetings for worship throw them oftener 
together, and give them a common feeling of interest in one another. 
The Jews, therefore, have perhaps a stronger feeling in this respect 
than possibly can exist among differing sects of Christians ; conse- 
quently they are a little more exclusive. But apart from religion 
they are sociable ; and are not averse to intimate fraternal intercourse 
with those whom they regard as Gentile. The Jew has no more 
aversion to the Gentile than the latter has to the former ; and when 
common interests draw them together, they forget all their antipathies 
and national distinctions. 

It will be observed that Dr. Bonar in the above paragraph 
acknowledges virtually that the Jews are only " two tribes," in this 
differing &om Messrs. Wilkinson and Roberts, who contend that 
under the name " Jud^ " are to be found the tribes of Jnduh, Ben- 
jamin, and Levi. Dr. Bonar, however, is in strict agreement with 
the people of Judah, who do not recognise Benjamin as being among 
them. They hold that they are the tribes of Judah and Levi only, 
and know nothing of Benjamin's history since the commencement of 
the Christian era. The Doctor is also right regarding the pedigrees 
of the families of Judah. They know to what ancient ^milies they 
each belong ; and if Benjamin were among them they could not he 
ignorant of tiie fact. They know every son of Aaron, and hia histoiy, 
and honour him in his priestly capacity. A poor son of Aaron ranks 
in the Synagogue above the wealthiest member of their community. 
They are called " Kohins," and the most opulent of Judah would 
consider it an honour to wait upon the humbleist Kohin in the services 
of the Synagogue. 

This admission of Dr. Bonar, together with this fact of Jewish 
pedigree, is significant in the face of the " Church Qua/rterly Beview** 
which contends that the Jews of the present day are the representa- 
tives of the whole twelve tribes, but with this we deal at length 
elsewhere. But it is worthy of note how great is the diversity of 
opinion among these objectors to our arguments. One concedes one 
point, another concedes another, until probably a careful analysis 
would show amongst them a concession of every point contended for, 
while every one of them denies the issue. Dr. Bonar does not belieye 
the Ten Tribes went back from Assyria to Palestine ; they wandered 
away to some yet unknown region. The Review contends tJbey did 
return, and are known as Jews. Wilkinson does not regard their 
return as certain, but thinks they may yet be found where they were 
planted by the Assyrian kings. Roberts thinks that whether th^ 
returned or not is unimportant, as the Jews are the only representa- 
tives of the people. Some one else believes that the Saxons may have 
descended from the Ten Tribes, but they have become so intermixed 
with Pagan blood as to deprive them of the promises. Others, that 
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although the Saxons were Israelites, their case is hopeless, because 
they have left so much of their blood permeating the nations 
of the Continent. Some simply withhold their credence because, 
although there is high probability of the Hebrew origin of 
the British, they cimnot see a demonstrative proof of it. Some admit 
that it is a clearly settled fact that the Saxons came from the exact 
spot where, and about the time when, the Israelites were placed in 
exile, but refuse to believe them the same people, because they cannot 
§06 it xmpofisilde to have been some other people. No two of our 
adyersaries aie agreed as to their ground of assault and opposition. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THOSE NORTHERN TRIBES. 

" To the Law and to the Testimony, if they speak not according to this wotd tt 
is because there is no light in theoL" — Isaiah. 

** Every man has a bag hanging before him, in wliich heimts his nefghboanr 
faults, and another behind liim in which he stows his own."— JSn^iU. 

" Suppose I could prove, not by conjectures, but by regigtered 
genealogies, that I belong to the tribe of Ephraim or Issachar, what 
does it profit me ? Will it make me a holier man to know that I 
belong to those northern tribes against which the Lord, when here, 
pronounced his darkest woes, as primarily and pre^minentlj his 
rejectors ? ' Woe unto thee, Chorazin 1 Woe unto thee, Bethsaida 1 
It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment 
than for thee/ Neyer let it be forgotten that the tribes of the north, 
had rejected Messi^ before those of the south crucified Him. 
Capernaum, the representative of the Ten Tribes, had been con- 
demned for refusing the Lord of Glory, before Jerusalem was cast 
away." 

These are the words of a man who really knows his Bible, and is 
acquainted with the geography of the Holy Land. But there is little 
evidence, in the passage, of those two facts. For the moment he 
must have forgotten the history of the people of whom he was 
speaking. He had forgotten quite that for seven and a ha^ 
centimes 'Hhose northern tribes" had been totally away from the 
locality to which he was referring. In the history of the Ten Tribes, 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, are never once mentioned, and 
the just presumption is that they were cities of more modem erection 
— that the Ten Tribes had never seen them. Tet he ignorantly calls 
Capernaum the "representative" city of those tribes I Who is it 
that talks of "getting up facts for the occasion?" Who is the 
virtuous man who points to " some defenders " of our identity with 
the finger of assumed contempt, as he utters the rebuke "th^ 
invent " to suit their purpose 7 x et here the same virtuous author, 
who questions whether a belief in our descent from those northern 
tribes would make him a holier man, for his own purpose represents 
them as being in the region of Galilee during the ministry of Our 
Lord. Perhaps a belief in our case would have at least saved him 
from this imposition. Let him never forget that a " holy man " is 
always a truthful man. That even the beat of debate should never 
cause such a man to depart from the narrow path of veracity. 

Some men are essentially selfish. They can see no good in anything 
unless it is for their own individual profit. Any movement, to be of 
sufficient influence to enlist their services must be shown to be one 
from which they will personally derive a palpable ^o/?^. Alas I tiiat 
among the most eminent of our clergy such a spirit should operate 
so strongly. Unless we are able to show them that they will reap a 
direct and unconditional benefit from embracing these views, thej 
seem resolved to pass by on the other side, scarce daring to honour 
us with a side gluice of their eye, so steadfastly is it fixed (m that 
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goal of penonal profit It mut often strike men of humble nnk 
that those holding honourable positions think more ol retaining 
their hononrs, than of plnnging into the battle of life to fight for 
tmth in all its encoonterB with error, whose hydra heads crop np in 
all directions. It is not " what thmgs are troe," *'what things are 
pare," that engage their thoogfats so mnch as, ^^at tme things, and 
what pure things are of most adyantafre to iii« f What yiews maj I 
embrace and enunciate with the jg;reatest safety and credit f No 
matter how tme a thing may be, if it is not looked npcHi faToorably, 
if there is the least odium attached to its propagation, arising from 
the ignorance of the people regarding it, few men of social rank, or 
derioal dignity, will dare to espouse it in case they shoold for a short 
time wane in popularity, and perhaps be dabbed for a while 
'* fanatics," " men with feids," and be spoken of as having taken to 
snch and such a " erase." Bat let the notion become popular, let men of 
** character" and firmness, who care not for the careraes or the reba& 
of the populace, fight the battle and turn the tide, then the keen 
eyed popularity-hunters at once notice what^as taken place, and 
immediately become defenders of the once " despised " opinions. It 
is then, to them, a profitabU etUerprUe, and they become prominent 
adyocates of its claims. 

How different now are matters from what they were iu the days 
of our great Apostle PauL He cared not for self, if by any means 
he could bring men to Gk>d through the Cross. He could wish him- 
8^ accursed from Christ, if that would save his people, the nation 
cd Israel. He never was known to raise the piteous cry " What will 
it profit me 7" To him to be a man of Israel — although a Christian, 
and the chief among the " defenders of the faith," was a matter for 
fflorying. He of course knew that to the Blood of the Cross alone 
he owed his personal salvation. But he also knew that ae a son of 
Abraham aft^ the flesh, he was one of a race favoured in many ways 
far beyond all other nations of the earth. To be a Hebrew was to be 
cdE liie same blood as the Lord and Saviour. To be a Hebrew was to 
he classed among the Prophets and Kings of the one nation which 
QqA had chosen. To be a Hebrew was to claim a line^ the registry 
with Abraham, and all the holy men of old. To be a Hebrew was to 
be one of those whom God had chosen as the only medium by whom 
He had conveyed His revealed will to mankind ; was to be one of the 
race through which all the blessings of God were to flow to the 
human race. Men forget who the Hebrews are. They forget that 
they are not the despised, condemned, and altogether outcasts we 
have too long supposed them to be. We prize the Bible, and confess 
that it is the ** lamp of the Spirit of Life " to the world, that it is 
the onCVolume which has saved the earth from complete darkness 
and crime — that by its light millions have found their way to the foot 
of. the Cross of Christ, where they have obtained peace, pardon, and 
purificatiou. But we think not of the source through which it came 
to us. Who were the writers of the Old Testament ? Hebrews 1 
Who wrote the New Testament ? Well, it was written in Greek. 
Quite true, but not by Greeks. Although God had cast off the 
Hebrew nation, so far as men could see, He would allow no other 
hands to write His word to man. The writers of the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and the Bevelation, were all 
BebrevfS* The early preachers of the Gospel amon^ \^^ Qi^tiXj^^qn^ 
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were Hebrews. And to how great an extent th^ oontinned the 
leaders of the Gospel mission can never be known. If our argaments 
be correct, it can be shown that the first Christian Emperor of Borne 
was by his mother's side a Hebrew, for she was a British lady. 

Why did not Abraham ask the question, What shall it profit me 
to be the progenitor of a race specially chosen by Jehovah, through 
whom he promises to bless the whole earth P Could he not have 
argued that he could be quite as holy a man without any such Divine 
distinction 7 Was not Job a good man, yet we do not know that he 
was one of that specially chosen race. What good was it then to 
Abraham to be called away from his father's house, and from the 
country of his childhood, to be separated to God in this mere earthly 
manner ? Did it make him a holier man ? In what way did he 

grofit personally by this change 7 Had he remained in the land of 
is father he might have at 1^^ owned a few acres of ground, and 
not have been forced to buy a little cave from a stranger before he 
could bury the body ol his departed Sarah. What did it profit him 
simply to know that an the land of 6anaan, from the Biver of Egypt 
to the Euphrates, should be given to his descendants, since he was 
not himseU permitted to assert his lordship over it 7 Well, profit or 
not, he seems to have had great pleasure in the thought that he was 
the chosen, and that his seed should be the special people of Jehovah. 
But " Ephraim now doth not know, My People do not consider" the 
glory there is connected with being the particular people of the Lord 
of the whole earth. To some of our nation it would appear that to 
became a Christian is to cease to belong to the nation. With tibem 
the thought seems to be that a Christian has no right to be a patriot. 
That it is beneath his calling to take any interest in things 
which, as they put it, '* do not make them holier.'* There can be no 
virtue outside their idea of the church enclosure. Everything must 
commence within the Chwrch, and if they can extend the Church to 
embrace what previously was simply national, the national dement 
is extinguished and it is still only (Jhwrch, They have not learned 
that the Lord told the Jews that he was taking the kingdom of 
heaven from them to give it to a Nation which would bring forth 
the fruits thereof in their season. He did not speak of establiSiing a 
church common to all nations, although his call to life and offer of 
salvation was to all, without respect of nation or complexion — ^yet 
He was going to give the ** kingdom " to a nation, not to a promfscnous 
company of good, believing, and redeemed men, out of all tongues, 
and nations, and peoples. There is therefore some importance in 
God's sight in being of a certain nation, however little our opponents 
may try to make of it. To us the consolation comes from the know- 
ledge that it is in accordance with the Divine will. Nor will we be 
envious should we see a Gentile Chinaman as holy and devout as we. 
The grace of God is, in the present dispensation, unconfined. Gentiles 
and Hebrews are all welcome to the 

Fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuers veins. 

Yet there is a supremacy given to the nation which has been the 
specially favoured of the Lord. He has committed the kingdom in 
some p^*ticular way to it, and where His kingdom is, there He must 
be more immediately present. And we take delight in being able to 
believe that ours is that nation. And we contend that it is becanse of 
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this that our nation is to-day, notwithstanding all its sins, the light- 
bearer of the world. Why should Britain be at this present time the 
most parely Christian people of the world 7 What luu9 been found in 
them if they be only Gtentiles, that they should be so signally placed 
in the vanguard of ciyilisation and eyangelisation, in preference to 
older, and more centrally situated countries ? If there is no such 
thing as a committal of the ** kingdom" to any one nation, why is 
there not a similarity amongst all 7 Why are some — the great majority 
of the nations^ sdyexae to the pure Gospel of the Bible, while Britain 
is so emphatically the Nation of the Bible, and its Divine religion 7 
In no o&er nation does the Bible hold such a prominent place among 
its people, or its politics. But does this make its memoers holier 7 
Perhaps it may be possible to find as holy men in other countries as 
we can in Britain, but I am confident that the proportion of members 
is largely in our favour, although Dr Bonar considers that, in spite 
of Ms own labours for well nigh half a century, as well as those of 
other eminent godly men, it is ripe for judgment because of its 
enormous sinfulness. There are more than " ten just men " in each 
of her large cities, notwithstanding the opinion that she is ready for 
destruction, advanced by one, who if he saw the danger approaching, 
would certainly expect to be himself saved, as Lot was, from the im- 
pending peril. 

The mvolved statement made by Dr. Bonar to the effect that our 
Lord while on efu*th pronounced his darkest woes on the nortliem 
tribes of Israel, must be examined a little more fully than has been 
done in the first paragraph of this chapter. 

The Assyrian captivity of the Ten Tribes is accepted by him as a 
fact, ^eir return to Palestine is not mentioned as a probable event, 
or even as a possibility. He never questions their complete separa- 
tion from Judah, but uses language, on page 630, col. 1, which cer- 
tainly leaves the impressioi^ that he believes they are still separate. 
He speaks of the ** Two tribes in their dispersion," which of course 
means their dispersion by the Romans. Oonsequently, if only tioo 
tribes were dispersed by the Romans, it is evident that there were none 
of the ** northern tribes " in the land in the days of our Lord, even 
if we argue only from his own words. Therefore he completely 
stultifies mmself : showing by implication that only tioo tribes were 
in the country, while he at the same time speaks of Ephraim and 
bsachar as occupying the northern portion of Palestine, and Judah 
and Benjamin the southern parts. What confidence can be placed 
in the writings of a man who thus plays fast and loose with his 
statements 7 Of course, we know that while the Ten Tribes were in 
their faitherland they did occupy the northern country as well as the 
western and south-western ; but we cannot speak of them as being 
there 751 years after they had been carried out of it. Tet this is 
what Dr. Bonar does, simply that he may by such a manoeuvre 
fabricate a weapon with wMch to throw contempt on a doctrine 
repugnant to his bias. 

To what purpose, therefore, does he with emphasis remark, " Let 
it never be forgotten that the tribes of the north had rejected 
Messiah before they of the south crucified Him " 7 Does he not just 
mean his readers to understand him as affirming that the Messiah had 
visited the Ten Tribe4 in Northern Palestine by the shores ot tb& ^ea. 
of Galilee, and had been rejected by them beioxe \aa c,xwa&aDJ^ ^\i 
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Monnt Calvary ? Is not such an attempt to create a belief in that 
which is false most highly reprehensible 7 Dr. Bonar cannot be 
ignorant of the misrepresentation of which he has been the author in 
this case. He mnst Know that the Ten Tribes of the Kingdom of 
Israel, althongh correctly spoken of as " northern tribes," were at 
the time of which he wrote in the far-off northern country between 
Media and Europe ; for at that very period Josephus writes of tiiiem 
as still beyond the Euphrates. Yet that very worthy divine 
inserts a false statement into his article that he may, by any 
means, appear to add force to his previous affirmations and negations) 
which have no better foundation to rest upon. Either his memory is 
very fickle, or his teaching is wrong. So that in spite of hia 
advice the sooner we forget what he has said on this point the 
better for himself. It will never redound to his credit that 
he spoke of the woes uttered against Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum, as being issued upon the h^ds of ten-tribed Israel. 

The tribes of the north had not the opportunity of rejecting 
Mesedah. They were not made acquainted with the fact of his 
advent, so far as we know, until after his resurrection, unless the 70 
disciples sent out by him were commissioned to extend their journeys 
into those northern regions ; and if so, it was not a rejection they 
met with, but a most significant success and evidently cordial 
reception, for they returned elate with the prosperous results of their 
labours. Wherever they went, they seem to have been accorded a 
ready and hearty welcome. Jesus himself went a very little wi^ 
beyond the limit of the land belonging to his own nation. Yfe 
might safely say he never went beyond the boundaries of Palestine, 
so that he cannot himself have visited the '* tribes of the north.*' It 
therefore follows that he was not rejected by them.. 

It may be mentioned en passant that Mr. Wilkinson is directly 
opposed to Dr. Bonar on this matter. In combating the opinion of 
Mr. Hine, that the peoi)le of Benjamin occupied these nortiiem 
portions, Mr. Wilkinson ridicules the thought, and contends that the 
difference of speech noticed in the case of Peter, when, on the night 
of the Lord's betrayal, it was said to him that he was certainly a 
Galilean, because his speech bore evidence of the fact, was merely a 
provincialism. That it only meant that Peter spoke the common 
vernacular of country people of that district, and this was no evi- 
dence that Peter was of the tribe of Benjamin, as distinct from 
Judah. So these two opponents join issue between themselves. Bach 
trying to refute, or confute us, by asserting what the other denies. 

Thus Dr. Bonar's effort to make it appear that in trying to show 
the identity of our ancestors with the Israelites of the Ten Tribes, we 
at the same time prove that we are related to the men who first 
scorned the teaching of the Lord of Glory, falls to the earth to 
mingle with the vile refuse, worthy of it. It is a good proof of the 
forlorn hope he has come forth to defend, when he cannot find more 
respectable and permanent material of which to construct his forti- 
fications. It is no better than a cloud of dust, thrown up to blind, 
not to clear, the perception. He has called us weak, and plotting ; 
we have ^scovered Mm lodged behind a subterfuge of shams and 
false representations. He has said of us that we ignore the facts of 
history ; we have found that he denies his own words, and disregards 
the record of Scripture. 



Hie Bfc i cnil Jmkm WiSdaBCB. ^niv) sHnDS to be '^ a frksid of 
Imd,'' htm boldljr wntta a jani i iilrt to decilBre ^ ryms Jbwt^jj iA twwt mn 
are not IsatHttm.^ Be is a aqbc dkamsrestad buh — m fcmleBui 
quite dereid of witwtinnj vii^ a aonl js azkoere as ix is bmnbie n»e 
Tain pomp and Aam al thk worid bare bo fawrnTyin tar Inm. He 
can see nodung vortii atnTTDg afier in aH m boilknr pDretcDSOBfi. 
What he doea m petfacBwd *" a lax omsssr of tstts AiiOKH.^ 
He has no prefndiee to liultirwk i no fangoat nnririlTwnfiTift id TnarnTatn, 
He seeks nothing OKve a^Ui, nothing kai pen, ihaa. ibe pnesesita* 
tion of Truth in aD the beantj of its bolj lorciiuesiE^. From socb a 
man we axe entitled to expect wanrahrng tronhT cf the name of 
** fidelity." Soreiy sndi a man viU dired ocr tboogbi^ into a proper 
and safe channel, will lead them on ibroDgh maaes of fiction and 
fancy to the solid rock on which that Dirine principle is immoTablj 
establiahed. We cannot B Pspect his eompsnr ! ^nch poiitr of pur- 
pose, sndi integrity of sooL mnsi, in the itkimal order oi things, 
command oar confidence and unmixed esteem. Troth is a noUe 
ohject, and the man who earnestly sets oot to pilot the tempest- 
toBBcd and danger-feaiing throogh all straits and shoals to the 
harboor of eternal "TniUi'' has undertaken a grand and praise- 
worthy task, proTided he be thoroogbly fitted for his duties. How 
yalnable to society is such a man ! more especially when we consider 
the number amongst us who seem to hare no oth^ concern than to 
secure their own ease and comfort, and if possible some reputation. 
It is only by the occasional appearance of such noble specimens of 
heroic s^-abnegatkm that our ndth in a remnant of human integrity 
18 preserved aliye. One minor idling, howeyer, in Mr. Wilkinson, is 
the rather high estimate he has of himaplf. Humility is a beautiful 
drapery to nobility. 

In the first paragraph of his prefooe he tells us that ** he ftU 
impelled In the interest qf truth alone to show the mischieTOus 
character*' of Kr. Hine*8 pamphlets. And so anxious was he to 
hsTC his readers impressed by this opinion, and yet so afraid that they 
would not be so by the mere reading of his pamphlet, that he con- 
cluded his preface with the following sentence : — 

'* The writer of the following pages earnestly prays that his 
humble effort in the interest of the trtMi of Ood may be blessed by 
the Ood of truth to the clearer apprehension of the truth respecting 
Israel, for the edification of the trtUh-seeHng Christian, and thus, to 
some humble degree, glorify the God of Israel." 

Then, after having completed his MS. the same fear seems a^in 
to have obtained hold of him, and to refresh the iam<^% Q&>^t«MW% 
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r^arding this oft-repeated opening statement) he appended these 
words as his closing remarkSi that they at leant might be the last 
sounding echoes in the remembrances of the production. 

" We issue this new and cheap edition in the interest of truth 
aUmef and we write only for those who honestly desire to ^ow ike 
truth for the truths sake,^* 

In the face of this, who could for one short moment entertain a 
single doubt of the author's singleness of purpose, and desire to be 
regarded as a champion of the Trttth against the fabricators of 
error and falsehood ? Is he not indeed a man among a thousand, 
though not a solitary example of his special kind ? It is no uncommon 
thing for a man in the dark, who, having lost the right path, at 
length stumbling upon some track leading he knows not wnere, to 
call out to his fellow- wanderers, in the utmost confidence, ** Here is 
the road; I have found it. Now follow me and you are safe.'* 

Notwithstanding that Mr Wilkinson has so diligently repeated his 
claim to have written " in the interest of truth alone," and, contra- 
dictory as it mayjappear, fidelity to the same eternally immutable 
principle compels me to offer a few corrections to his declarations. 
That sentence, for instance — which, by-the-way, contains the gist of 
his pamphlet — found in the second paragraph of his preface, where, 
speaking of Mr. Hine's pamphlets, he says — " tJiey assert tJiat the 
Jews are not Israelites'^* is the first requiring amendment. How 
he could conceive that the " interest of truth " was served by sudi 
a statement is known only to such a profound mind as his own. 
Common people are inclined to suppose that truth is never indebted 
to that which is not true. It is wonderfully independent. It scorns 
all help from the untrue~at least so we suppose. We have been 
used to believe it could rest safely, and defy the fiercest storms that 
rage, while alone and single-handed; that, in fact, it conquers surest 
and most easily when allowed to fight its own battles. Now what 
Mr. Hine says is not at all ambiguous, being in few words and 
directly to the point, thus — " The Jews are of Israel^ tliertfore purely 
Israelites." And this he says at the outset of his writings, being the 
opening sentence of a paragraph on page 2 of his "Lost Israel 
Found." I leave it with Mr. Wilkinson and his admirers to settle 
this little point in the interest of truth ; emphasising my confession, 
that I am unable to see by what means the two statements can be 
brought into harmony as is most necessary if we labour for the 
interest of that principle which abhors all departure from veracity. 

This, however, has no bearing upon the distinction between the 
Kingdom of Israel and the Kingdom of Judah, which we hold to be 
the key to unlock the prophecies concerning the two branches of the 
Hebrew nation. The object is to protest against the manner in 
which Mr. Wilkinson and others have used this proposition. Mr. 
Wilkinson is so little acquainted with the use of language and the 
rules of logic, judging by his treatise, that he supposes', to say, 
"Israelites are not Jews" is the same as to say "Jews are not 
Israelites," confounding the subject and the predicate. This may, 
perhaps, be taken as an index of the " humble " scribe's capacity, for 
at another part he declares that " if the Jews are Israelites, the Anglo- 
Baxons are not." He might, in the same authoritative manner, 
declare that " if Chinese are human beings, Europeans are not ;" 
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wliich is a tiit>po8ition of the same logical form, and is no more 
reasonable than to say, ** if a donkey is a qoadrnped) an ass is not." 
It is qnite possible for a European to be a hnman beiiig, although the 
CSiinese are proved to be so. l^ey may certainly belong to the same 
fftoins, thongn of different species. In not recognising this lies Mr. 
WiUdnson's oppostion to the BritlBh-Israel question. Throughout his 
pamphlet his effort seems simply to be to prove that *^ the Jews are 
Israelites,** and satisfying himself that he has done so, with the 
siinplicity of an innocent child, he complacently folds his arms in 
complete confidence that he has clearly demonstrated thereby that 
the English cannot be Israelites. All he can see is that if Jews are 
Israelites, the British cannot be ; and all his remarks aim at making 
tlus the climax of his ratiocination. 

He fails to perceive that every British-Israel advocate is as 
willing as he to admit the claim of the Jews to their part in Israel. 
We woiQd ' look upon it as one of the most absurd contradictions to 
say that the tribe of Judah was not to inherit the name and blessings 
of their great progenitor, simply because Scripture distinctly attests 
that they shall,, and we dare not deny the word of truth. It never 
has been said in the whole range of our literature that the descendants 
of Judah had lost their birthright ; but, on the contrary, most forcibly 
it has been argued that they, with all the other tribes, shall enjoy the 
blessings promised to the patriarchs. 

In opening his subject, Mr. Williamson treats the matter in a very 
cavalier fashion, fie overflows with bouncing asseverations, and 
expects every " truth-seeking Christian " to accept his dictuniy as the 
demonstration of an indisputable argument. Speaking of the 
passages of Scripture cited to prove the connection of Britain with the 
Kingdom of Israel, he delivers himself of the following characteristic 
speech. — " There would be no difficulty in quoting seven-eighths of 
the Bible to prove Satan an Archangel, or any other conceivable 
theory, on the same principle as these three hundred passages are 
qnotcSd to prove our Israelitish origin." How exemplary the style, 
how profound the evidence of scholarship, how veracious the state- 
ment I He seems to suppose that the most convincing arguments he 
can use ** in the interest of truth " are such epithets as label his 
antagonists fools, idiots, impostors, or knaves. He desires to impress 
every one with the opinion that he and his fellow-writers are quite 
incapable of being wrong, while those on the other side are quite 
incapable of being right. His word may be relied upon, bat their 
demonstrations must be suspected 1 

He informs us that he had the honour of Mr. John Wilson's 
** personal friendahip, and so took the opportunity of pointing out 
some passages of Scripture which he seemed to have overlooked, but 
which, when taken in their plain and obvious sense, struck his theory 
dead,'* This is the climax of ^otism and bombast. But, let it be 
observed, it is merely the expression of Mr. Wilkinson's opinion. He 
omits all evidence. He refrains from telling us the duration and 
nature of this " personal friendship," and withholds all information 
as to what particular passages those were which dealt the deadly 
blow. That the "theory " was not " killed " by the fatal stroke is a 
patent fact. It lived years after Mr. Wilkinson's mort^ attack^ and^ 
by-the-way, has proved so vigorous that it has de^eVo^^ Vii\o ^'^ 
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condition of robust maturity, not even a scar remaining to call to 
mind the struggle of its youth with the gigantic weapon of its 
earliest foe. 

He has quite mistaken the wonderful vitality of this aneation, 
for not only did he leave it unslain in the bands of Mr. Wilson, bat 
it still survives the numerous attacks made upon it, and is in the full 
vigour of prosperity. Its influence is more poweiful than ever, and 
its circle of adherents is widening dav by day. And all this in spite 
of the Herodian efforts of Mr. Wilkinson. Notwithstanding that 
this renowned warrior for the truth has come forth to slay it a second 
time, by the issue of his telling dissertation for which, doubtlcM, be 
will not only claim the power of striking death into our cause, but of 
complete annihilation. Still, three years and more have passed since 
this charge of dynamite was fired, and still we are not annihilated 
unless it be in the brain of the author — a little apartment in which 
many other things have no appreciable existence, but which appear 
in real and robust form to many sane and reasonable men. 

Mr. Wilkinson entertains a supreme contempt for ienoranoe, and 
in keeping with this fives us to understand that ^ is m the habU qf 
reading hia Bible in Hebrew ; and it would appear that the men who 
cannot take that platform with him are fit objects to be sneered at 
and snubbed. In dealing with such a profound scholar, who is 
embued with such an ambition for the truth, we must speak with 
reserve, pronouncing our sentences in a deferential tone. His 
criticism must be of a very exalted nature, and may not be assaulted 
by the vulgar throng. Yet, although with some trepidation, we shall 
venture to notice his remarks on one Hebrew word which he explains 
as meaning '' The * Nations ' of ' Gentiles,' '' in Jer. xxxi., 10. It is 
D^W (pronounced Goimf or Ooyim») According to our critic 
then this word means the Nations of Gentiles, or at least Gentiles, or 
heathen. To ascertain what the Bible use of this word is, we shall 
transcribe a few verses in which it occurs : — 

Gen. xii., 2— <*I will make of thee a great Nation,^* Let ns 
render this according to Mr. Wilkinson's method, ** I will make 
thee (Abraham) a great Gentile. " 

xvii,, 4— "Thou shalt be a father of many nations^' (Gentiles f) 
„ 6—** I will make nations (Gentiles) of thee.'* 
„ 16—" She (Sarah) shall be a mother of nations," (GentiUi 

XXV. 23 — **Two nations (Gentiles) are in thy womb." 

XXXV., 11 — "A nation (Gentile) and a company of nations 
(Gentiles) shall be of thee." 

xlvii., 19 — " And his seed shall become a multitude of nations" 
(Gentiles), 

Exod. xix., 6—" Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and 
and an holy nation (Gentile), 

Deut. xxvi., 6, speaking of Israel in Egypt says, they ** there 
became a nation {Gentile)^ great, mighty, and prosperous " 

Joshua v., 8 — " And it came to pass when they had done dream- 
scisiug all the people (Gentiles 1) they abode in their places in the 
camp." 

Judges li ., 20 — " The anger of the Lord was hot againbt Israel ; 
and He said, because that this people (Gentile) hath transgressed 
against My commandment, which I commanded," ice. 
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Iniah L, 4— load Is thns addresBed, **Ah, siDfiiil natioii'* 
(OentOe). 

Jer. YiL, 28— ''This is a oatioii (Gentile) that obeyeth not the 
Toioeof ibe head their Qod." 

Then coming to the chapter from which Kr. Wilkinson has quoted 
his example, whush donbtless he read carefully in the Hebrew, we find 
that tmly remarkable passage Jer. tttj., 36, ^ It those oi^ioances 
(the son and moon) depart from before Me, saith Jehoyah, then the 
teed of lerael shall cease from being a nation {OentUe) before me for 
eTer," 

lliese passages are sufficient to show that the term Q^*| (Oajfim) 
or in the singnlar ^\ (^^by), is frequently applied to Israel in the 
Kble, proving that mx, Wilkinson has erred in saying, if it is so 
i^ypliea, then the words ** Israel " and " Oentile " would ** be con- 
founded so as to land the simple reader of the Bible in helpless des- 
pair.'* Perhaps this eminent Hebraist is of opinion that he could have 
selected a more suitable vocabulary for the old Hebrew prophets, bad 
they waited to consult him, than that in which they wrote their 
rdvine commissions. There are some, however, who are simple 
enough to believe the old style preferable to any modem tinker's 
work. 

Already then our author has betrayed himself, and ruined his 
claim to veracity and scholarship— two virtues on which he seems to 
haTe set a high value. We have no interest in trying to prove him a 
counterfeit, and had he with candour and modesty given evidence of 
his ability, none would more readily have acknowledged it ; but he 
has himself only to thank for having his borrowed plumes besmeared. 

But to pursue our singular critic's remarks ; we find him saying, 
** We haye given both pamphlets (' Twenty-seven Identifications,' aud 
'Flashes of Light,') a very careful and repeated perusal, making 
marginal remarks we would not wish the author to see. " Probably 
he would have been ashamed of his remarks —a blessing if he had 
takrai time to examine carefully the manuscript copy of his pamphlet, 
a quiet perusal might have convinced him that it also was a labour to 
he ashamed of, b^g altogether unworthy of publication as a con- 
troTersial pamphlet, and thus he might have been saved the remorse, 
which is bound sooner or later to come upon him, for having lent his 
name and reputation to so contemptible a production. 

Having ** carefully and repeatedly perused" Mr. Hine's vmtings, 
he discovers him to advocate the assumption that the "Anglo- 
Saxons " and ^ l^e Ten Tribes " are convertible terms. " On this 
assumption " he asserts, " all the promises of temporal and spiritual 
good made to lerctel by name, and through Israel to the OerUile 
world, are exclusively applied to the Anglo-Saxons : in these the 
Jewe have no share. ^* '< This," he continues, " is one of the funda- 
mental errors of these pamphlets, as we shsill show from plain 
Scripture." There is a strange mixture and peculiar ambiguity about 
this statement. The author does not seem even to have grasped his 
own opinion of what Mr. Hine's contentions are. What can be mean 
bj^pomises made to Israel by name, and through Israel to the 
Gentile world 7 ' Does he mean to say that the promises made to 
iarad by name are also to be shared by the Gentiiesl OiiV-j oTi^Sa 
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view of it can his words conflict with Bfr. Hine's, for the latter most 
firmly and consistently acknowledges that the blessings promifled to 
the Gentiles are to come through the Hebrew nation. If he has not 
observed this prominent feature of the books he critioises in hiB 
*' careful and repeated perusals/' so much the worse for his powers of 
observation. 80 that, unless he means to say that Israel's promises 
are promises to the world in general, he hais spoken falsely of the 
pamphlets under review. 

Again, when he makes the statement that, according to thoee 
books, " in these promises the Jews have no shart^'* he is simply in- 
verting the facts of the case. This, I presume, is another effort *' in 
the interest of truth alone." Let him re-peruse pages 263-4, where 
Mr. Hine, in speaking of the glory of ^^ Gathering the Jews,*' has 
written the following words : — " Can our brethren be indifferent to 
such a prospect ? Why, our identity with Israel becomes tiieir very 
life ; it leads to the ending oj all their sorrows ; to their being re- 
instated in glory ; to their possession of the promises made to the 
fathers ; to their sharing together with us the full a/nd special Javours 
of the Almighty'^ Evidently Mr. Wilkinson misreads the plain 
English of the work he attempts to refute. His devotion to Hebrew 
may have interfered with his studies in connection with his native 
tongue. Moreover, he has not yet learned to discriminate between 
things which differ. On page seven he makes evident that things, in 
their nature diverse, are to him the same. He has there selected two 
passages from Mr. Hine's opening Address to give an illustration of 
the contradictory nature of that writer's style, which I reprint also 
for the sake of illustration. 

"The blessings about to dawn upon us will be unspeakably 
greater .... The very first that we shall inherit is that of 
living in peace, entirely free from the troubles and convulsions of 
warfere that have already commenced to engulph the Continent 
of Europe. With these wars England will have nothing to do : we 
cannot be embroiled in them." The one placed in contrast to this 
reads thus : — 

** We cannot be indifferent to our army and navy matters, for a 
time of warfare is coming to us — even to us — hut not yet, Annaged- 
don looms in the distance" 

This is what Mr. Wilkinson points out as a glaring contradiction. 
He cannot observe that they are totally independent of each other. 
The one, on the face of it, refers to the immediate future, the already 
dawning day, while the other points to that which is only looming in 
the far-off distance. The two paragraphs have absolutely no bearing 
on one another, and therefore cannot possibly constitute a contradic- 
diction. The one definitely referred to European commotions, the other 
to the Holy Land as the centre of attraction, and the great gathering 
of the nations in the day of Armageddon. To use his own words, 
*^is not the common sense of our countrymen insulted by such a 
loose and presumptuous style of writing ? " He presumes to entertain 
the supposition that no statement of his can possibly be doubted 
by his " common sense countrymen." That while he is Tw^lring 
gross accusations against another man, his own word will be 
accepted as irrefragible, without the slightest effort on his' part to 
prove his contentions true. The wars of tiie last decade were truly 
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alaiming, bfat, as Mr. Hine, uniting m aiUkipcUion said, they did not 
affect Kngland. While Europe has been conviilsed by the fears of 
war, our nation sat looking peacefully apon the scene as a spectator 
▼iewing the combatants in an amphitheatre, so that Mr. HIdc s words 
in this particalar instance have come true almost as a prophecy. 
Had ihe hcmonr of making such a careful and exact comment upon 
prophetic events fallen to the lot of Mr Wilkinson, or one of his own 
school, something less dishonourable would have been said of it. 

Such are a few samples of the small-minded attempts made by 
this reverend defender of the truth to injure the reputation of a 
man who most assuredly has done much to illumine the prophetic 
Scriptures, and point out an avenue by which we are able to trace 
history in a course which harmonises with prophecy. It is true of 
all enthusiasts that they are apt to run to extremes. Mr. Hine may 
have said some unwise things, as all uninspired men will. He may 
haye quoted passages of scripture to substantiate his views, which are 
from ^eir connection debatable. Yet with his profound erudition 
and devotedness to the cause of truth, this doughty opponent has not 
succeeded in dislodging one fundamental proposition of Mr. Hine's 
argument. 

He is deeply agitated in the recesses of his truth-loving spirit > 
oyer a sentence which the audacious Hine has presumed to utter? 
to the effect that " We are indebted to Benjamin and not to Home 
for the preaching of the Gospel " in the early ages. To this Phil- 
dletheSy such an opinion is shocking. It is robbing Rome of a 
magnificent laurel crown to place it on the brow of Benjamin. 
But in his effort to replace it on the rightful bead, Mr. Wilkinson 
shoots away beside the mark, bringing in matter altogether irrelevant 
and in assumed righteous indignation he queries, " Indeed what are 
we to say to the cool assertion that we are indebted to Benjamin^ 
as distinct from the Jews, for the tidings of the Gospel, when the 
Lord himself said. Salvation is of the Jews?" Particular notice 
should here be taken of the care with which he must have studied 
Boman history, and the origin of nations, for he makes that great 
people — that nation of mighty warriors, legislators, and writers, to be 
Jews I Can it be wondered at that such a man deemed it his special 
prerogative to set truth and error in fatal antagonism ? ^fter musing 
on such a display of logical acumen and historic learning, who can 
resist the thought which of old prompted the impulsive remark, 
*' Thou art beside thyself, much learning hath made thee mad." No 
man in his sane condition could ever confound the Romans with the 
Jews. 

In his continued determination to misrepresent and distort, to 
mislead, confuse, and confound, he refers to the author of " Identifi- 
cations," where he states his difference from Messrs. Wilson and 
Glover, who only endeavour to prove the British to be the tribe of 
Ephraim ; to this our most conscientious reviewer remarks, " How 
can this be correct in the case of Mr. Glover, who tries to prove 
England to be Judah, unless Judah and Ephraim are one and the 
same tribe ?" It must surely be owing to his non-acquaintance with 
what these men have written that he is able to make such atrocious 
misstatements. Mr. Glover never did try to prove England to 
be Judah ; although he undertook to prove that ^^ ^ii^\&xi<dC^ "^^tiX 
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Honse is the remncmt ofJuclah reigning over the House of Israel ;" 
being under the impression that the only tribe at present organised 
ir national form is the tribe of Ephraim in England. Mr. WUkinson 
has taken the title of Mr. Glover's book for its contents, without 
reading what lay between the coyers. Yet he professes to have been 
a careful student of the subject. It he speaks truthfully of himself — 
and we must certainly concede that much, at least, in this case — then 
it can only be rejoined that he has *' studied carefully " to little 
purpose. 
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"THE FOUNDATION TRUTH." 

** Other fomidation can no man lay than that is laid.** 

—Paul 

** The frniti I have gathered of pmdenoe, the ripened harvest of my musingi.** 

— Tupper, 

On pages 8 and 9, Mr. WiUdnson qnotes a long extract from 
some two-page '* introdnction " by Mr. fiine, said by the former to be 
from the inlrodaction to the " Supposed Identifications"; but I have 
examined two different editions oi Mr. fiine's book, one for 1874 and 
one later, without being able ^to find the words of the extract. It 
may haye appeared in an earlier edition, but if so, the critic, who 
wrote in 1877, should have used the latest and revised edition, so as 
to make his review more correct. He proves himself on every hand 
to be a most careless writer — even while he presumptuously pretends 
to write ^ only in the interest of truth." However, in this extract 
lies what our '< defender of the truth " calls " the foundation truth, 
or the fundamental error," of the question. And he introduces his 
readers to the consideration of the subject with the words, " The 
fundamental error, however, lies in the unscriptural view respecting 
Imuel and Judah,*^ Then he goes on to say the author he is criticising 
is guilty of ^ fostering a prejudice against the Jews, by assertmg 
ihax exclusive right to the curses " of prophecy ''and to the curses 
only ; and is open to tiie charge of ' Soipture pilfering,' by robbing 
the Jews of those piecious promises which legitimately belong to 
them, and applying them to vae English nation." All this is a mere 
gratuitous assertion. Nothing of the kind is done from banning to 
end of the British-Israel literature, and it says very little for the 
intelligence of the reviewer to suppose that any Bible student could 
possibly attempt to deprive Jndah of his national blessings while 
claiming them for all the other tribes. 

He seems to run his head blindly against the absurd notion that 
we deny the right of the tribe of Judah, otherwise known as the 
Jews, to be called by the generic term " Israelites," for he contends 
that the question resolves itself into this form, ^^ Are the Jews 
JsnielUes, or are they not ? " This, to Mr. WiUdnson, is the question 
at issue. He then goes into a laboured argument to prove what has 
never been disput^ — ^to prove what every British-Israelite writer 
has contended for, but wmit this sage and serious reviewer thinks 
capable of " striking their theory d^id " 1 He becomes triumphant 
over his success in proving that Paul called himself both a Jew and 
an Israelite, and a&s— '* What can be more clear and definite 7" li 
Paul was a Jew though not bom of Jndah, and yet an Israelite 
though not of '* any one " of the ten (?) tribes, why cannot all other 
Jews be Israelites? Then, with a thx«e-word sentence, falling with 
steam-hammer force on his devoted opponents) he utters, '' They are 
such " 1 With patlietic emotion he then appeals to the reader not 
" to pass lightly over this matter*'. Doabtliess it is importaat that 
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those culprits who are found ** pilfering" Scripture should be brought 
to a just tribunal, that they should be arrai^ed before a competent 
court, to receive the due merit of their deed. I should not, however, 
consent to the Bev. John Wilkinson sitting as judge, though, as a 
witness against them, his appearance would give me pleasure. He 
would be a sadder man at its conclusion. It would bring him more 
grief than glory. 

Either Mr Wilkinson is playing upon words in the discussion of 
a serious and solemnly important question, or he is labouring under 
a most remarkable hallucination of a very distressipg sort. That 
is, he is either deceiving or deceived. He is either talong advantage 
of a supposed ignorance amongst his readers, for the purpose of 
making himself appear erudite and smart; or, it may be, he has 
not yet discovered the nature and object of Mr. Hine's argu- 
ments, and is therefore himself trying to teach others on a 
question which he has not himself examined sufficiently to know 
even its elementary propositions ; for no man who understands oar 
position could ever, in a sane moment, charge us with teaching snch a 
sentiment as " If Paul be a Jew he cannot be an Israelite"; for our 
position being founded on the sure word of Scripture, holds that the 
generic term " Israelite " applies to all sons of Jacob, whom God 
re-named Israel. But as no Benjamite can be called an Sphraimite, 
no more can any of the ten tribes^ in a tribal disimction, be called 
Jews or Judahites. Every one knows that each of the twelve tribes 
was called by its father, the son of Jacob. The tribe of Joseph, 
owing to the peculiar blessing of Jacob, being the only departore 
from that rule, was divided into two parts, '' Bphraim " and 
** Manasseh," the two sons of Joseph, and grandsons of Jacob ; 
but although they were each called a " tribe," still in aggte- 
^te references to the twelve tribes of Israel they were both 
included in the name of "Joseph.'' Such we find in Bzodos i, 6 ; 
Deut. zxvii., 12, zzxiii., 13 ; 1 Chron. v., 2 ; Ps. Ixxz., 1 ; Esek. 
xzxvii., 16, xlvii., 13, xlviii., 32. The Twelve Tribes of Xsrael, 
or the twelve families of Jacob, are what we find in the forty- 
ninth chapter of Genesis — 1st, Reuben ; 2nd, Simeon ; 3rd, Levi ; 
4th, Judah ; 5th, Zebulun ; 6th, Issachar ; 7th, Dan ; 8th, Gad ; 
9tb, Asher ; 10th, Naphtali ; 11th, Joseph ; I2th, Benjamin. These 
are the names of the twelve men from whom the confederate 
tribes of the Hebrew nation took their respective names. 
It did not, however, matter to which of the tribes any 
member of the nation belonged, he was equally entitled to the 
name of their common ancestor — any one might call himself an 
Israelite. To suppose a man capable of denying this indubitable fact, 
is to suppose him utterly ignorant of the most self-evident truth of 
Bible history. 

On page 14, Mr. Wilkinson shows himself perfectly aware of this 
being the case, by quoting a passage from Deut. xxvii., which exactly 
confirms it ; yet, when he wishes to prove at page 20, something 
against the British Israel writers, he conveniently forgets this truth, 
and divides Joseph into two tribes for the simple purpose of making 
people believe that Benjamin was not one of the " ten tribes " proper, 
and by such an act he would make out that the Israelitish common- 
wealth was composed of " thirteen " tribes, and not of twelve, as it is 
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constantly represented as being ; yet, in strange inconsistency, he on 
page 21 speaks of the nation as the " entire timve tribes." If this is 
not " pilfering " scripture, it is surely twisting it about to fit his 
crooked purpose. 

To obtain a perfectly clear view of the case, and to understand 
exactly what is meant by this contention about the various tribes, we 
require to glance at the origin of the separate kingdoms of the nation. 
It must be a matter within the knowledge of all, that for seven years 
after David was accepted King of Judah, B.C., 1056, ten tribes rinsed 
to oum him, and were ruled over by Ishboshetii the Son of Saul. At 
this time the historical names ** Judah " and ** Israel " were employed 
to distinguish the two kingdoms. Judah was David's own tribe, and 
of course willingly owned their own Prince as King, in preference to 
a Prince of the tribe of Benjamin, which was the tribe of Saul, and 
his successor, Ishbosheth. The terms " All Israel " and *^ Judah " 
were at this early period chosen to show the two antagonistic factions 
of the nation, and have, more or less throughout the history of the 
people from that date retained the same signification, both in history 
and in prophecy. ''All Israel" is, I think, first used in this sense : 
2 Saml. ii., 9. '* And Abner, the son of Ner, captain of Saul's host, 
took Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, and brought him to Mahanaim, 
and made him King over the Ashurites, and over Jezreel, and over 

Ephraim, and over Benjamin, and over all Israel But 

the Tunue of Jvdah followed David." It will be noticed here that 
Benjamin is carefully distinguished from Judah, as being one of the 
component parts of " All Israel." Benjamin was, in fact, the bitterest 
and most desperate opponent of the power of the House of Judah ; 
and was the first to engage in hostilities against the tribe of Judah 
(2 Saml. ii., 15-16). No correct and faithful interpretation of any 
history can be given unless we lay its foundation in the earliest 
ledords of that history. It is only by so doing that we can learn the 
import of certain phrases and terms found running through the 
records. By no other means can we understand the feuds and almost 
permanent antipathies between the different narts of the nation. 
Consequently it is important to mark this early episode in the history of 
Israel and the causes which led to it in order to obtain a clear under- 
standing of the subsequent annals of the Hebrews. We err when we say 
that the separation of that nation into two kingdoms, dates from the 
death dt Solomon. It dates from the Ascension of David, when the 
power of authority was removed from Benjamin to Judab. Ephraim 
sympathised with the cause of Benjamin, because, no doubt, of the 
nature of Jacob's special blessing (Genesis Ixix.) confirmed by Moses 
(Dent, xzxiii.) conveying to him the birthright position; and from the 
fact that during the time of the commonwealth, a large majority of 
the judges belonged to the family of Ephraim, which engendered the 
hope of supremacy as ruler, as well as of being most powerful in 
w^th and population. In this way Ephraim seems to have secured 
a Bort of representative position amongst the tribes, as we frequently 
find the ^ngdom of Israel referred to as '' Ephraim " as well as 
Israel — sometimes as '* Joseph." Judah, on the other hand, seems to 
have held very much aloof from the other tribes, and to have assumed 
a proud and independent position, treating the rest with a haughty 
ixidifference, no doubt from the nature of tiie blessing given by Jacob 
to their father Judah. " Thou art he whom thy \>i^\itii«ii ^«^ 
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praise .... their fathers children shall bow down before 

thee The scepter shall not depart from Jndah, Sec,** 

thus conferring on him the right to rule. This high hearing, on the 
part of Judah, created a spirit of discontent amoDg the othei tribes, 
or at least a kind of suspicion and enyj. And most probably the 
whole origin of their separation into two kingdoms lay in this source. 

David succeeded in healing up the schism for a time, all were 
united during his reign and during many years of that of Solomon ; 
but as things became unsettled, during that monarch's later ^ears, 
the old spirit of jealousy began to show life, and found an instigator 
in the person of Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, who had been made 
*' ruler of all the charge of the house of Joseph," by Solomon, because 
he was a " mighty man of valour, and industrious." This man, seeing 
his chance, made use of it, and "lifted up his hands against the 
king ;" which action would eventually lead to the revolt of " all 
Israel " from the House of David, under the standard of Jeroboun. 
(B.C. 975.) The full particulars of this may be read in 1 Kings zii., 
where those who went with the Ephraimite, Jeroboam, are frequently 
termed " all Israel," in contradistinction to Judah, who remained 
under David's dynasty. 

Notice that here the two tribes of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
are regarded as only one ^' house," under one prince or ruler, and are 
called by the name of " Joseph ;" only one family out of the twelve 
families of Israel. (1 Kings zi., 28.) But Mr. Wilkinson does not 
choose in all cases to accept the exact statements of the Bible. He 
seems to think he knows some better method, and to suppose that all 
readers will accept his dictum^ in spite of God's record being against 
him. He makes out that the Kingdom of Israel was composed of 
ten tribes without Benjamin or Levi being in it. To do this, he is 
compelled to split "Joseph" in two, and really reject "Levi" 
altogether. True, Levi is not reckoned a tribe when enumerations 
for revenue or military purposes are made ; but that important tribe 
cannot be omitted when we make an analysis of the Tribes of Israel 
irrespective of any particular purpose. 

But, moreover, unfortunately for Mr, Wilkinson's system he is 
forced into complete antagonism with the Bible ; for on page 20 he 
tells us that Judah and Benjamin together formed the Kingdom of 
Judah, by this most assuredly meaning that from the first it was a tuxh 
tribed kingdom. But what saith Scripture ? In the chapter from which 
we last quoted, we take the following, " I will rend the Eongdom 
out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee ; but he 
shall have one tribe for My servant David's sake, and for Jerusalem's 
sake, the city which I have chosen of all the tribes of Israel." 

Now this passage must contradict Mr. Wilkinson in one of two 
<^ays — Ist, Solomon, or more accurately his Dynasty, must receive 
only one tribe out of the twelve, which would leave eleven to Jeroboam, 
while Mr. Wilkinson only allows him nine ; or, 2nd. He must receive 
one out of the ten, which originally constituted the " Kingdom of all 
Israel, " besides the tribe of Judah, together with the Levites ; thus 
leaving Jeroboam nine. If Benjamin did not join Jeroboam, then the 
Davidic Dynasty retained two tribes, and 'not one. If Benjamin, 
however, was one of the ten, the Boyal line was supported by one 
tribe only, and was subsequently joined by a second. 1^ words 
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mean only one of two things. Either simply that David's descendants 
shooid only have one tribe to reign over — ^which would be falsified by 
history ; or then, th&t they should have one of the ten given to 
Jeroboanii in addition to the other two — Judah and Levi. Let us 
re-examine the words of Ahijah to Jeroboam — '^ And Ahijah caught 
the garment which was on him (Jeroboam) and rent it in ttvdve 
peces, and he said to Jeroboam, Take the ten pieces ; for thus saith 
the Lord, the God of Israel, Behold I will rend the kingdom out of 
the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee ; but he shall 
have one tribe for my servant David's sake .... but I will take 
the kingdom out of his son's hand, and will give it unto thee, even 
ten tribes ; but unto his son will I give one tribe, that David, my 
servant, may have a light alway before Me in Jerusalem. " (I Kings, 
xi,, 31, 32). This passage commences with the garment rent into 12 
meces, of which 10 are given to Jeroboam, and 1 to David's line. 
What then becomes of the other ? According to this one tribe seems 
to have been cast away absolutely. We only find 11 of the 12 
replaced. One becomes lost. We must therefore misunderstand it. 
Our method must be at fault. Jeroboam is told to take hold of ten 
pieces. He has nothing to do with the rest Of those ten, the 
prophet continues to spe^, the other two form no part of the theme. 
Now, let it be remembered, that, when the first rupture of the nation 
took place, on David's accession to the throne, ** All Israel " made 
Ishbosheth their king, and Judah was the only territorial tribe which 
acknowledged David as their, nghtful monarch. This is the first 
notice of the great national separation. Benjamin was then one of 
the tribes of ** all Ivraeir &i^d was not in the least degree associated 
witii Judah until after the death of Abner, the general of the army 
of the confederate tribes. On the otiier hand Jud& was David's own 
tribe, and there could be no question as to their preference for a 
Prince of t^eir own family. It would therefore be only a natural 
thing to suppose that they would cling to their own royal blood, that 
this tribe was already his, and it would be quite superfluous to speak 
of giving it to him. Judah was the royal tribe, and David's was the 
royal funily of the tribe. To rend the kingdom from the king's 
family requ&ed that either the family should be exterminated — which 
Jehovah had sworn to David he should never do, for two reasons, 1st, 
becanae of His promise of perpetuity to the line, and 2nd, it was the 
line of the coming Messiah. The only other alternative was, that 
the tribe of Judah should be separated from the others with their 
royal house still in it. The royal tribe and the royal line were in- 
separable, and so long as the royal family lived in the tribe, the tribe 
would own its authority. Consequently the tribe of Judah was in 
any case the inheritance or possession of the house of David ; so that 
to remove the obligation on either part called for the destruction of 
the other. The logical sequence to this is simply that the tribe 
spoken of as to be given to the king's line, must refer to one which 
he could not claim in the same sense as he could claim Judah. It 
was something which could be taken from him without the destruc- 
tion of either, and which could be returned to him as a gift. 

Besides, the words of the passage speak only of one tribe, 
whereas we find in reality that the house of David ruled over two 
territorial tribes If Mr Wilkinson is correct, then we require to 
know how Scripture is to be harmonised. The Bi\A^ oaj^ ohm \x^^ 
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Mr. W. says two tribes. Moreover, the Bible tells us plainly that 
the tribe of Judah followed the house of David. " Ana it came to 
pass when * all Israel ^ heard that Jeroboam was come again (from 
Egypt) that they sent and called him unto the congregation, and 
made him king of ' all Israel ;* there was none that followed the 
house of David but the tribe of Judah only" Evidently 'Judab never 
favoured the revolt against their king, but voluntarily rallied round 
his and their royal stondard, when the others, from discontent and 
jealousy, withdrew from the national union. Therefore at the first 
the tribe of Benjamin was one of those which supported Jeroboam, 
and chose him king over '^all Israel." Benjamin was one of the 
" ten " represented by the rent garment, and most undoubtedly com- 
posed one of the " ten-tribed kingdom " of " All Israel." Those 
who withdrew from the house of David were those who before 
formed the kingdom of Israel, under Ishbosheth, and were called 
" All Israel," while David reigned only over Judah. 

Then, since we subsequently find that Benjamin rejoined Judah 
in the continuation of the southern kingdom, what is meant by this 
" one " tribe is evident. Judah never was taken from David, so 
could never be given to him, Benjamin was taken from him, and 
was returned to him shortly afterwards, and continued with him up 
to the end of the Judean kingdom. Benjamin was an important 
constituent in the origin of the ''ten-tribe" kingdom under Ish- 
bosheth, when " Jvdah only followed David," and again took its 
place when the same kingdom broke away from the government of 
the royal tribe, when " there was none that followed the havCie of 
David but the tribe of Jvdah only" (1 Kings xii., 21.) Ten tribes 
were g'iven to Jeroboam — by ten tribes was his kingdom established ; 
but one of these deserted from his standard and rejoined that of 
Judah. So we find that although ten tribes out of twelve were 
given to Jeroboam one of them was transferred from him to 
ReTa oboam ; and one tribe of " All Israel " was placed in the midst 
of Judah for a light or testimony, according to Divine purpose. 
The ten tribes of " All Israel " were : Reuben, 1 ; Gad, 2 ; Asher, 3 ; 
Zebulun, 4 ; Dan, 5 ; Naphtali, 6 ; Simeon, 7 ; Issachar, 8 ; Joseph, 9 ; 
Benjamin, 10. The Levites being a tribe belonging to all the nation, 
having no tribal portion, and being neither soldiers nor contributors 
of revenue, but were scattered throughout all the other tribes, they 
were not reckoned as favouring one division or another, although they 
never lost their tribal individuality or rights. In a politick sense 
they were never recognised, while in a religious view of the nation 
they were never omitted. At first they were under both JgMP 
— Rehoboam and Jeroboam — but at length they found it Ji0f0Kf^ 
to throw in their lot with Judah, and have since then remiiined in 
the habitations of that tribe. 

On page 20, Mr. Wilkinson tells us that "Judah and 
Benjamin formed " the kingdom of Judah, whereas we have most 
unequivocal evidence already produced, showing that Judah alone 
formed that kingdom, B.C. 1056, and again, in the year 975 B.C., the 
same tribe alone resumed it, when the others withdrew from the 
federation, Benjamin had nothing to do with the formation of the 
kingdom of Judah, if the Bible record is correct, nor had that tribe 
anything to do with its resumption, for it was among the seoeden 
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witii Jerobosm, aad wma odIt broug^ back br noie »et of DhiDe 
interpositioii, iHiea Jndjih hid independenrhr oGntznxied the uzthaiitT 
of Dayid*8 line. Tbisis the tj^anKittg of the Bible, and wbAterer otho' 
or mofe anthentic proof the noble defender of the truth tdmj be in 
po oocao ion of, he has not ooodeBoended 10 inform ns, although he is so 
emphatic aboat it I have no donbt, however* that in the mean time 
the anthorily of the Bible wiU be geoenJly legaided as slightlj 
preferalde to*the modem dietmm of this gentleman, so skDled in the 
ancient and nnreoorded eTcnts of hinLuiT. 

Thathe is really ignorant of Israel's histoTj as it is told in the Bible, 
and Hebrew ffistoiy — whererer else he procures his information — 
is clear from the following sentence on the dOtfa page of his pamphlet, 
« Under Behoboam, Solomon's son, ten tribes rerolt, and form 
themselyes into a separate Idngdom, with Jeroboam for their first 
king, and Samaria (7) as their seat of royalty." The Bible un- 
fortunately for Mr. W.^s historical tratfafalness, tells ns that 
Jeroboam boilt ** Skechem, in Mount Epbraim, and dtpdi thertJ" (1 
Kings xii., 25.) It is a question of trifling import, ret it serves to 
show how profound is the ignorance of this self -constituted advocate 
of *' the truth." I am afraid " truth,** as well as men. has sometimes 
occasion to call, ^ Save me from my friends ** 1 When he displays 
such unconscionable ignorance as this, how does he expect reasonable 
people to trust him even when he chances by accident or otherwise 
to tell the truth 7 Not unfrequently he does tell the truth by 
accident, one instance is where he says that *' The separation of the 
two kingdoms shall last until the two houses again become one 
nation," which is just aflEirming our position " that they have not yet 
become one nation," only he did it accidently. In justice to him, how- 
ever, I must notice that Mr. Wilkinson does not f aJl into the common 
error of some of our opponents in saying, that the two houses became 
one at the return of the Babylocish captivity. He does not argue 
that they have yet become united. 

But we have almost lost sight of the reviewer's chief objection 
to the British-Israel arguments, which is the sharp line of demarca- 
tion insLsted upon between Judah and Israel. But our argument 
this far has been necessary in order to show the authority for insist- 
ing on this clear and distinct statement of the difference. Mr. W 
is jealous for the Jews, lest they should be deprived of their position 
in the heritage of IsraeL But he may rest assured that the interests 
of the Jews are in no danger. We, too, are deeply interested in 
their welfore, and warmly urge upon a callous people the claims the 
people of Judah have for recognition, not only by Israel, but by the 
world. . And when we find him asserting that we deny '' that the 
Jews are Israelites " we are not much surprised, for it is only in 
keeping with his manner of stating Scripture representations. If he 
has re^ the Bible with a careless and inattentive mind, what better 
method could, we expect him to adopt in perusing a book of human 
authorship. His profession is that of an expositor of the Bible, and 
if we find him so utterly inefficient within the walls of his " life 
work," it is no wonder that when he " turns aside from it for a few 
hours " to try his unskilful hand upon a matter only partly connected 
with his special calling, he should be found to be fioundering about 
hi direful and pitiable confusion. 
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His want of skill is manifested in the opinion which he has 
entertained regarding the difference which we insist npon as existing 
between the terms Israel and Jadah. He does not seem to have 
observed that this lies not in the national origin of the Twelve 
Tribes, not in any degree applicable to them as a nation, but as 
twelve component parts of one nation having one common ancestor. 
They all centre in Jacob, whom Jehovah renamed Israel, bat they all 
diverge from him in the twelve sons of that patriarch, and descend 
through history as twelve units of one family ; each of these units 
commencing its progress through the course of time with a special 
blessing for the accomplishmens of a particular mission. We trace 
these units, and find them each carrying out their allotted work in 
the events which make up their nation^ record. But surely to do 
this is not to deprive any of them of'thfdr promised privileges? 
How otherwise can we more beautifully observe the manner in which 
they have each fulfilled their missions and enjoyed their Divindy- 
conf erred prerogatives 7 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE JEWS, AND BENJAMIN. 

** In All CMe0 men can mittake if they ohoose. They can mmke the metapborioAl 
Utenl, and literal metai^orioal ; they can confound equivocal and oonfoae qynony- 
mocu if th^y wiU be per?ene and mdair ; and they can underatand aris^it u they 
desire to." —Prof. C. £. SUnoe. 

Mr. Wilkinflon is not the only opponent of our arguments who 
gives assent to the following statement regarding Paul, the Benjamite 
Apostle. 

('Eveiy plain reader of the Bible must sorely know that Paul 
was not only a genuine child of Abraham, *A Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,* but also a Jew, though not of the tribe of Judah, but of the 
tribe of Benjamin. * I am indeed a man, a Jew ' " 

" If, then, Paul was a Jew, though not bom of Judah, and yet an 
Israelite, though not of any one of the Ten Tribes, why cannot the 
Jews be called Israelites? '* 

And in order to give this assrtion a show of good argument he 
follows it up with remarks just as foolish. 

He is deeply solicitous that this should be particularly '* marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested " by the reader. But you will obsenre 
he brings out the wrong conclusion for the support of his own pro- 
position. His argument is intended to be " thai the Benjamites are 
Jews," but he forgets his contention, and affirms a proposition which 
has never been controrerted. What be required to prove was that 
the Benjamites were Jews. To show us that the Jews are Israelites 
leaves his position still unsupported. Still, he rallies to the task 
again, and puts the matter in this form, " Is Paul a Jew, or is he 
not 7 " After which he buckles on his harness to the struggle, and 
this is his answer, " Benjamin being luiked with Judah, members of 
both tribes were ^* called Jews." No writer that I am aware of has 
ever dared to refute that historic fact. That the Benjamites were 
oiUed Jews is indisputable. Mr. W. is certainly master of that 
fortress, and if it is of any use to him he is welcome to retain it. But 
he will find that we have not forsaken the stronghold, aud yet both 
of us can occupy it in harmony. It may be interestiug to give a 
description of it And, probably Mr. W.'s words might he the most 
acceptable. This, then, according to our author, is the material of 
whicn his defenced city is constructed. 

'* Judah and Benjamin together formed another kingdom, or, 
lather, continued the old but now broken kingdom at their head- 
quarters, or seat of royalty, Jerusalem. In speaking of the people, 
&ey were frequently mentioned under their separate tribal names, 
but when the kingdom was referred to, as Judah was the leading and 
loyal tribe, Benjamin's name was absorbed in that of Judah, and the 
kmgdom took Judah's name and was called the kingdom of Judah. 
This Mngdom was broken up by the Babylonians about 606 B.o." 

This description might almost have come from Mr. Hine, for 
with the exception of one or two words it is exacVl;^ ^^ ^QCiXznii!^, 
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Moreoyer, it is far from being a support to Mr. W.'s statement 
that Jews and Benjamites are essentially the same. Am I at liberty 
now to argue that because all the tribes of Britain are spoken of as 
Englishmen, therefore, Angles and Normans are the same in origin 7 
Or, to deny that there exists any difference between the descencUmts 
of the Saxons and the Danes? If there are still families able to 
trace their ancestry to the Normans, and others to the ancient 
Britons, may we deny tdl difference because the nation in which they 
live and of which tiiey form a part has for centuri^ been called 
English? Or, let us supply a more perfect parallel i^'the^^e d 
clear illustration. In our own Royal Family there are seventl boub 
come to maturity, who will probably be the heads of a npmerous 
posterity. Let us then suppose that six generations pass away, and 
m the seventh the question arises which belong to the Prince of 
Wales and which to the Duke of Edinburgh ; and some one under- 
takes to settle the matter, and does it from a careful examination of 
family papers and registers. But a second comes and declares " they 
are all children of Queen Victoria, and consequently the distinctions 
drawn are not correct. They are all * Wettens,' and are, therefore, all 
entitled to the same privileges." This would not meet our notions 
of descent and titles. We have to recognise differences between 
elder and younger branches of the royal tree. The main branch is 
the inheritor of the regal prerogatives, all others are simply ofi^oots, 
mere appendages. 

But the confusion of Mr* Wilkinson, as well as Mr. Boberts, of 
the Exeter Hall Debate, is much worse than that. They wish to make 
us believe that the national union of Judah and Benjamin completely 
destroyed their tribal distinction ; that they were in every respect the 
same people. Now it is quite impossible that I can be the son of my 
father's brother, that, in fact, I can be my own cousin. No man will 
deny that. Well, the children of Judah and Beniamin were cousins, 
and so long as a man cannot be his own cousin; there must be a wide 
difference between the members of these two tribes. They are 
Judah-Israel and Benjamin-Israel. 

It cannot be forgotten that the word " Jews," simply is a short 
name for JtidahiteSj or Children of the Patriarch Judah, while 
" Benjamites " means the Children of Benjamin, the son of Jacob's 
old age. Surely then there must be a pure and clear distinction 
between the two. We would never think of saying the " Judahites" 
and the Benjamites are the same. If Paul, by saying he was a Jew, 
had meant to affirm that he was of the tribe of Judah, he could never 
have again said he was of the tribe of Benjamin, He could not both 
be a Judahite and a Benjamite any more than he could be his own 
cousin. 

There was, however, a sense in which a Benjamite might be a 
Jew. The term Jew was not generally or even frequently used in a 
tribal sense. It was a political name. It was the name by which 
the people of the kingdom of Judah became known, and in dis- 
tinction from their neighbouring nations. Thus it became not properly 
the names of the people, as a distinctive name amongst themselves, but 
as between nation and nation, not between tribe and tribe. The 
word Jews in fact simply took the place of the older word Hebrews, 
for which it is frequently used as a synonym in the literature of the 
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preient day. In tldi naomt a BeBJaaute was a * Jew." thoqsii Dot ia 
any sense a " Jadahtte" — fast in the suae sense as to the peofJe of 
ihe Continent all people belooging to tke realm oi KagiMikd are 
<* Englishmen. ^^ Thit tenn among Continenials cmhnces all mem* 
bos of the Empiie, althcogh amongst ooia^Tes i\ s:ncilT spdakizig, 
only represents one section of ibe commnniiT uatire to a certain 
pirt of the island. It exclndes all dweUers bejond the Tweed, it 
doesnottitoin the Insh or the nattTes of Wales, jec, politically 
nsed, it represents the whole realm. 

Mr. WilkinsGO, therefore, is floondering pittiablj when he 
oonsiders that the question in disinte is, ** Are tkt Jew$ ItradUet or 
are tkesf *oi^*f It is simply, ** Are the Benjamites Judahites''! — 
** Are the Benjsmites the sons of their father s brother ** .' Eren Mr. 
Wilkinson I belieTe ooold answer this abstinse qnestion without the 
aid of mathematics. 

A great deal howcTLr, has been made of this word ^ Jews ** by 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Boberts in their attacks oo our position, 
completely disregarding its just and tme purport, notwithstanding 
the former's devotion to ^ the interest of tmth /' Had they been more 
anxious to arriye at a tmthfal conclusion than to secure a victory 
oyer an argument they had imdertaken to oppose, they would hare 
more easily perceived their error. In his debate with Roberts, Hiue 
made also too much of the distinction, and probably used it 
indiscreetly, thereby giving his antagonist an advantage otherwise 
tmobtainable. Had he made judicious use of '* Jndah," as the tribal 
name, and " Jew,** the political name, he would have held his position 
with a better s^ow of success. 

Mr Boberts is more emphatic than Mr Wilkinson in his 
langfuage about Benjamin, making a negative assertion that it " was 
not one of the ten tribes" and he attempts to establish the n^ative 
by using the very passage which destroys it. He says: — 

" ifiis is proved in a variety of ways. To Jeroboam, the first 
king of the separated tribes, ten tribes were promised, e.g.^ ' Take 
(hee (Jeroboam) ten pieces (of the rent garment), for thus saith the 
Lord God of lEoael, Behold I will rend the kingdom out of the hand 
of Solomon, and I will give ten tbibes to thee.* No one 
believing the Scriptures will say that this promise was not fulfilled.*' 
Italics, &c, are mine. 

He should have completed the passage from which he extracted 
that item. Half a truth is not a full disclosure ; by some it is said 
to be of a false nature. For what reason did he not continue the 
address of Ahijah, and say : — 

*< I will give ten tribes unto thee ; but be shall have one tribe, 
for my servant David's sake, and for Jerusalem's sake, the city 

which I have chosen out of all the tribes of Israel 

But I will take the kingdom out of his son's hand, and will give it 
unto thee, even ten tribes ; and unto his son will I give one tribe, 
that David my servant may have a light alway before me in 
Jerusalem." 

Let it be particulariy observed that Ahijah rent Jeroboam's new 
garment into twelve pieces. He then said, Take thee ** ten pieces ;" 
that evidently Idft two unnoticed — left " ttoo " for some other pur- 
pose, with wMch Jeroboam had evidently no business or connecUoiu 
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Still there they were, to represent two tribes. Bat immediately the 
prophet tells Jeroboam that David is to have ** one tribe/' not twoi» 
as the imtaken shreds of garment indicated. Only ^* one,*' bat ** one 
and ten " will not make *^ twelve." It, then, David is only to have 
one tribe, what is to become of the other nntaken one 7 Is someone 
else to take it? or is it to die oat and become extinct? Bat not 
only is the promise limited to ^* ten tribes," as Mr Roberts seems to 
read it. It is one of a very definite natore, pointing to some pre iae 
and recognised portion of the Hebrew commanity, for we read 
(1 Kings xi., 36),— 

** I will take the ^ kingdom ' oat of his son's hand, and will give 
it nnto thee even ten tribes." ''The kingdom' was certainly the 
kingdom of '* all Israel," established by Ishbosheth and governed by 
him for aboat seven years, and which on his death became reconcilea 
to l^e rale of David, who had been annointed king of '' Jndah ** cm 
the death of Saal, bat who reqaired a second annointing to constitnte 
him King of *' all Israel and Jadah." (2 Samael v., 3.) And this 
distinction between the two hoases was recognised thronghont David's 
reign. " Jadah " and " all Israel " were spoken of as two divisions 
of the kingdom as we woald speak of England and Scotland ; so we 
read (2 Ssmiael xziv., 1) of David commanding the nnmbering of the 
people in these words : — 

'' Gk), namber Israel and Jadah." 

Israel in this case is certainly not the larger term which indnded 
the lesser. Jadah was an independent and separate part of David's 
realm, which woald not have been included in the command had it 
been simply, " Go, namber Israel." We have, therefore, plain Scrip- 
ture warrant for saying that the two houses of " Judah" and "Israel" 
have existed since the days of Saul, and that Benjamin constituted 
one of the component parts of the latter, was one of the tribes oi 
" all Israel " ; and to us. Scripture authority outweighs all the 
opinions or arguments of Wilkinson and Roberts As a natoral 
result, the kingdom of "all Israel," on its leconstructicm nnder 
Jeroboam, would comprise the same elements as it did when it 
joined David. Had we no other fact to go upon, this would be a 
good argument when there is nothing to oppose it ; but when it is 
confirmed by the statement that " none followed the bouse of David, 
but Judah only," its position is impregnable. Mr. Roberts, however, 
is not satisfied with the words of Scripture, because it does not lend 
force to his opinion — which be cannot allow to succumb to a mere 
verbal Scripture ; so he alters the words " house of David " to " roytd 
city," which of course was a city within the limits of Benjandn's 
boundary ; so, he j^resumes that the city was of necessity David's 
royal seat, and Benjamin would of course hold it, and therefore hold 
to the king throned within it ; and so, Judah was the one tribe which 
was given to David's son. Therefore, he writes the passage, *' And none 
followed the * royal city ' but the tribe of Judah only." Is not this a 
cool piece of effrontery 7 " All is fair in love and war " seems to bf 
looked upon as a suitable motto by this champion debater. We 
prefer that he should hold to the text as it is, we want none of his 
tinkering. " The house of David " is quite a different thing from 
the " royal city." The one means his dynasty, the other the city of 
Jerusalem, which he took &om the Jebusites, and fortified for 
himsell 
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I iwdioe to ihe nteoa given bj Mr. Roberts for the tribe of 
ijaviiii being givea to the Dayidlo dynasty. The city of Jera- 
mIkh wbs a ** city of Benjamin," that is quite certain. But it is by 
BO means bo certain that its inhabitants were all Benjamites, as Mr. 
Boberte has asserted. As a city it was held by the Jebusites until 
David took it, in the ninth or tenth year of his reign. Bven then 
we aee aot informed that all the ^ heathen " were turned outside its 
walls. Ot which tiibe of Israelites its inhabitants were chicdy oom- 
poeed we are not informed ; but this we know, that David sometimes 
spoke of that city as if it belonged to Judah ; for instance, Psalm 
lixviii., 67, 68 :— 

** Moreover, he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose not 
the tribe of Bphraim ; bat chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion 
which he loved." 

All, of coarse, know that ** Mount Zion '* and " Jerusalem " are 
convertible terms, the latter being built upon the former. 
** Jndah and Jerusalem '* is a phrase so common in the writings of 
the Old Testament from the time of David, as to point out a close 
connection between that tribe and that city. It would in fact sug- 
gest that Jerusalem was the capital city of that tribe ; and there can 
be little doubt that it in reality came to be regarded as belonging to 
JndaJi instead of Benjamin. It lay exactly upon the boundary of 
Benjamin and Judah, though within the portion of the former. 

To secure the throne in Jerusalem and the royal palace to David 
of Judah was doubtless at least one of the reasons why Benjamin 
was restored to that dynasty, so that the royal family should have 
free and unquestioned right to the throne upon which David sat, as 
well as to secure the temple from the sacrilegious hands of such men 
as became kings of Israel — ^lest they should convert it into a temple 
of Baf^. But &ere was more than this in the purpose of the Divme 
plan. That purpose referred, I think, to the Messiah's advent. 

Mr. Boberts has a very cunning method of altering the words of 
a passage while giving his comments upon it The alterations are 
of such a nature as not to catch the eye or the mind at once. Were 
it not for the disingenuous nature of the changes, we might say they 
were cleverly made. There is something of the " sleight-of-hand 
work" about them which can only be called dexterous or cunning. 
One passage, already quoted, is thus paraphrased by him : — " There 
remains the question why the giving of one tribe to the Houst of 
Judah was necessary to preserve tJie light of the House of Davids 
(I am responsible for the italics.) By this be completely supplants the 
meaning of the passage he pretends to comment upon, l^e passage 
says nothing about ^* giving one tribe to the House of Judah," nor yet 
of " preserving the light of the * House of David." The verse is quite 
another thing. 

'< And unto his son will I give one tribe, that David my servant 
may have a light always before Me in Jerusalem, the city I have 
chosen," &o. 

Jndah is not spoken of, much less the House of Judah. It is 
Solomon's son that is to get one tribe. The reason why he is to get 
one tribe is in order that David, or his line, may ha/oe, not 6e, a light 
always before Jehovah in Jerusalem, the city of Divine «fi\<^\iQicu 
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What pnrpOBe can men faaye in so mutilating the Imignaga of in- 
gpiration. Can it possibly be that they 8aTO>ose tliemselyea mofe 
capable of interpzetmg the mind of Jehovah uian the prophets were f 
or can it be that they care not how they distort the text of God's 
word, so long as they somehow succeed in establishing their own 
private views? Do they really, deliberately attempt to transform 
the words of Scripture for their own pleasure 7 If not, does aU this 
occur through carelessness and inattention? Then how blind are 
they as guides ; how absolntelv incompetent to act in the capacity 
they have assomed. Yet we find men such as Bonwic^ writmg A 
Roberts that *' he has ably exposed the unscriptnralness of the British- 
Israel question.** If men would but take the trouble to examine both 
sides of this question — by examine, I mean carefully scrutinise 
the merits of all arguments employed — ^they woidd be more fit to 
advance an opinion as to what was demonstrated, and what refuted 
or exposed. 
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CHAPTBR XXVra. 

lOSCHIEyOUS ERRORS. 

** I toudi not now the Tiilgmr thoufi^t, as of tricks and cheateries of trade ; 
1 spflr of honest porpose, character, speech, and action. 
Vkeedom is father of the honest, and sturdy Independence is his hrother ; 
These thne^ wish heart and hand, dwell U^ther in unity." 

—Tupper, 

The author of " EDglishmen Not Israelites " has, in his second 
editioo, enlarged his ponderous treatise by the annexation of an 
" Appendix ** lor the special purpose of placing before his readers 
what he feared he had omitted in the body of his work, viz., '* a few 
of the principal points of this unscripturai theory, with the passages 
of Scnptore wmch clearly show its unscripturalness, so that they 
mi^for themselves take the hammer of the Word and deal out deadly 
blows a^^dnst all error of this kind." 

He introduces this effective appendix with these words of 
tenderness and affection : — 

" The notion of * Oar Israelitish Origin ' is, we firmly believe, one 
of the mischievous errors of these latter times, diverting attention 
from the Elect Israel of God, and thus incurring heavy respon- 
gibilitj.*' The sublime reasoning of this angelic guaidian of the truth 
is refireshing. He finds that a " notion " of a certain matter is 
diverting auiention from some other matter. He is so simple-minded 
that he is nnable to observe that his use of lan&ruage is terribly in- 
volved and imperfect. But let it pass, it is all owing to the com- 
pletely spiritual cast of his transcendental faculties. Notions are of 
more weight with him than the facts which lead to their formation. 
It IB the <* notion " which, with him, is the all-important element, the 
facte of history and revdation are subordinate, and fit only for men 
of gmidl minds to deal with. And yet, to a degree, he is right, the 
mere notion — when such a mind as that possessed by Mr. Wilkinson 
gete hold of it, and succeeds in separating it by some transcend- 
ental method from the mundane facts and scriptural foundation on 
nhJch it rests— does seem to be a mischievous error. It has somehow 
worked tremendous mischief with the noble-minded conservator of 
''Hie Troth," for he seems to have lost all control of his power 
of reasoning. He must, therefore, be speaking from his own ex- 
perience when he passes such stnctures upon this " notion " which 
aas caused him such severe mental disturbance. He should have 
lemembered the poet's words and taken warning by tliem in time, 
for true it is that 

*' A little learning is a dangerous thing,** 

and as profound is the advice concluding the couplet — 

" Drink deep, or touch not, the Pierian spring.** 

It is not the simi>le acquaintance with *' notions,'* but a perfect 
knowledge of the sordid facts which create them that is required tc^ 
make a man master of any subject. It is fiying ofit TvVCti €ixi\^i 
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** notionB,*' which causes so mnch error of the most mischieToiiis tort 
amongst ns. Mr. WiUdnson only acknowledges the existence of 
the " notion,*' while the grand and deep-foond^ facts on which it 
rests are to him a terra incognita. Herein lies tiie mischief. Not in 
either the notion, or the basis of the notion, but in his relation to it. 
The error lies in the ignorance which some people are content to 
wrap around themselves from head to foot, rather than go to the 
trouble of making a careful investigation regarding the tmtb of the 
*' notion" wliich has possessed their minds. When we want to oet 
beyond the notion, we have to strip all the saperflnons and artifioal 
habiliments off the form of Tmth, in order tibat she may appear 
in her native comeliness. Freetiom from error does not lie in holdioff 
with ignorant and unreasoning tenacity to onr old and nnfoimdea 
" notions," any more than it does in bemg constantly driven '* aboot 
with every vnnd of doctrine." There is as much mischievoas enor 
growing out ci unyielding conservatism as ever wpnaig from a detei^ 
mination to know the whole truth of all sides of every qoestioii. 

Mischief is not always the product of those who promidgate 
strange doctrines. It is quite as ^)S8ible that mischief may be done^ 
and that to a very hurtful extend by those who ofter rara and ill- 
considered opposition to those teachings. When a man mshea into 
debates which he is fitted for neither by temperament nor ednoalkMi, 
he cannot do other than cause mischidL Mr. Wilkinson has fay his 
contemptuous, insincere manner of treating this question, done ninoii 
misdiidE, and when this is coupled with his assumed complete knofP* 
ledge— the foolishness of which is only outdone by his lack of Iih 
formation on the matter, the amount of mischief he has dcn« i| 
truly very important, as he properly remarks '*inciiizing haafy 
responsibility.'^ 

He uses a term in the above-quoted sentence which he shonld, in 
justice to his readers, have defined. He contends that this ** notioa " 
<tf *' Our Israelitish Origin " is diverting attention from the ** Blest 
Israel of God." He may mean that our '* notion " is diverting at* 
tention from the spiritual nature of the Gobpel work from the C9uiieh 
of Christ, or he may mean that ** it is leading the search tcx the 
people of Israel into the wrong channels." Whichever he does mean, 
be is not quite parallel with truth. We are not undervaluing the 
virtue and efficacy of Salvation by Jesus Christ. We may, quite con* 
sistently, quite scripturally, search for Lost Israel, and yet mahilaiB 
that only by the blood of the Lamb may a sinful man receive r^ 
mission of his sins. Only by the atonement of Christ can any nsn 
be reconciled to Gk>d. We do not in the least make light of the 
Gospel. In it only is there life and immoitality ; in it only can tfai 
never-ending spirit of man find the consolation and assurance vHiidi 
it requires. Man without the cleansing power of the blood of the 
cross is like a ship in a tempestuous sea without a helm, while with 
canvas set she he^s for the reef of destruction. The man who trusts 
to natural descent from Abraham for Lis individual salvation is 
trusting to a broken reed. That will never save him. He must have 
his sins washed away in the regenerating fountain, for that is the 
only means under heaven given among men whereby we can be 
saved. Abraham cannot save us. We may not ^ glory save in the 
cross of Christ Jesus our Lord." We pn^udi no other gospel tiiaa 
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that wbkik Paul prodaamed among Jews and Qentiles. We know of 
no otfaer, we desire no other. It is perfect, and charms our reason 
while ft chains oar affections. Onr onlj hope is in Him " who bore 
onr sins in his own bodj on the tree." He is our only plea for 
ri^teoosneas, onr only hope of glory. 

If, howeveri he does not mean to charge us with rejecting the 
Gkxspel of substitution and atonement by the Lord Jesus, he must 
then mean to say that we divert attention from the proper people, 
from Abraham and his successors to a foreign nation, and seek to 
place in their stead a people who have no interest in the patriarchal 
covenant, and who belong to another family of the human race. 
ThiB^ of course, is the gist of the matter in dispute. Our claim is 
that we have discovered the exact nation — the true seed of the 
''friend of God," the true heirs to the grandest inheritance which 
has ever fallen to the lot of man — to an empire based on the noblest 
charter this world has ever seen. We claim this for the British 
nation, with the Jews associated. We must have the whole family 
united ere we can see the full development of the great events of the 
near future. We do not, as our opponent avers, deny this glory to 
the Jews ; never have we done so. Thev of Judnh are of as much 
importance in our view of the purposes of Jehovah as the Bible gi^es 
them a right to be. Judah shall be the chiefly honoured tribe in the 
land restored. All the tribes must share the honour, the triumph, and 
the glory ; and they all shall vie with each other in heaping the 
majesty and the praise upon their crowned Redeemer. Not a tribe 
shful be forgotten. All shall come to Zion to offer their worship to 
their God and King. But while we never deprive JudiUi of his title 
to ibe glories of that great day : we are confident that Israel also 
will tnnmphantly come before the Lord, and that the people of 
Britain are none other than they. 

It is with a sincere veneration for our Bible, a devout love for 
our Gk)d that we endeavour to enquire into these things. We can 
find a God-bestowed honour in the fact that we are the people of His 
choioe — ^the nation which he took out from among the Gentiles to be 
a people for Himself — while we can, at the same time, find a reason 
to glory in a personal salvation by the death of our loving Saviour. 
We recognise in this dual tie a nearer union with our reconciled 
Blather wan it is possible any man, deenung himself a mere 
Gentile, can do. How did Paul, the great aposSe of the Gentiles, 
lo^ upon it 7 See his words in Bomans iii., 1,2:'* What advantage 
then hath the Jew ? . . . Much every way ; chiefly because that 
unto them were committed the oracles of Gk>d." (Paul here does not 
use the word Jew in its tribal sense, but in the sense which made the 
Jews representatives of the Hebrew naticm in the political world.) 
Be evidently thought there was somethirg honourable in belonging 
to ihe nation chosen to be the medium of God's dealings with the 
whole of the world. He saw a great advantage in being a Hebrew. 
Why should we not ? Tell us, if you will, that Paul thought little 
of his relationship to Abraham after reading these words : " My 
k im ame m, according to the fleshj who are leraelUes; whose is the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
low, and the service of God, and the promises; whose were the 
palriarohg, and d whom is Christ as concermxig tihe fLea^, "vV^ S& 
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over all God blessed for eyer. Amen !" (Bom. ix., 4, 5.) Although 
he taught that the right of circumcision was in itsdf of no Talne, 
and was no part of the Gospel of salvation ; that it was of no value 
as a saving act, and might be discontinued without evil effect ; he 
yet encourages the retention of a patriotic pride in our patriarchal 
origin. As a sinner saved by the grace of God, he '' gloried only in 
the cross of Christ Jesus the Lord ;** but, as a man in his ethnic 
relations, he was proud that on his people fell the Divine adoption 
and the gloiy of being the special people of a special covenant vnth 
Jehovah, and because to them belonged those wonderful promises 
made to the man who was " the friend of God.*' Was he not also 
aware that these things were yet in store for his people ? Did he not 
know that the great day of their glory was yet in the future ? Was 
not his soul enlarged with the knowledge of God's promise to make 
" a new covenant with the House of Israel and the House of Judah,'* 
a covenant, unlike the one made under Moses, which was, '' If ye are 
faithful and serve Me according to My word, then I vrill be your God 
and ye shall remain My people, but, if ye turn from Me, I also will 
turn away from you and forsake you." He knew that the new cove- 
nant was to be one after the nature of that made with Abraham, one 
of unconditional perpetuity, one of an unending nature, the condition 
lying with Jehovah alone, " For this is the covenant that I will make 
with the House of Israel after those days saith the Lord, I will put 
My laws in their minds, and write them upon their hearts, and I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to Me a people." (Heb. viii., 10.) 
These truths made Paul glory in his nation, made him proud of his 
nation's heritage. Shall we be less proud of being heirs to the 
glorious promises, co-partners in the only Divine national corenant 
which has ever existed ? Is there sin in us feeling proud of these 
things any more than there was in Paul ? Bave we leea cause for it 
than he had 7 Was there less error, less mischief in Paul directing 
attention to these national blessings and honours eighteen 
centuries ago than there is in us doing so now that we beUere the 
nation is on the eve of entering upon this tai greater than pristine 
glory? 

Do not all the signs of the times point most unmistakably to the 
near approach of the consummation of these things ? Does not even 
Mr. Wilkinson acknowledge that affairs in the East speak distinctly 
of coming events, and that these coming events are surcharged with 
the belief in Israel's restoration to the land of Palestine, to the re- 
building of the ancient cities, and the peopling and tilling of ^e 
ancient hills ? Why, then, shall we not ** cry out and shout 1 " and 
rejoice greatly in the coming indications of our Father's good 
pleasure 7 What mischief can result from our great joy and our en- 
thusiastic delight over what we behold worl^g out our nation's 
glory and heralding the dawn of that day when all i^e people of oar 
ancestral blood, " our kinsmen according to the flesh," shall *' know 
the Lord &om the least unto the greatest "7 An event for which our 
great kinsman Paul yearned with an unsatisfied longing, wishing 
himself anathema from Christ, if such could by any means aid in 
bringing the great day of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon his 
scattered and godless kinsmen. If Paul, the great missionary of the 
Gentiles, the man whose one object in life was to magnify the Gospd 
and bring men to a saving knowledge of the boundless love of Godas 
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it is exhihitpd in the cron of Ouist. oocid fee! sk^ a dcc^ irteres: 
in the attain of his natiao, wberein bee The fash vii^ t::^ if ve f :G?t 
his example 7 If Boch a sentimcEi, sod: a perpncal 2esir« €xif::ei 
in the boBom of the great apoide fn* ibe Tv^.cnzizc cf ri$ own 
people, may be excused or deemed proper aad g^i:v. s^relj ve 
cannot be condemned for the same thing m a less xehesieiiT degree, 
as oar natures are lees ardent than vas ^. Kcae cf ^s bare jec pooe 
the length to which Pan! reached when he exclaimed zn tbe eztergr 
of his soul, "I say the troth in Christ. I lie not. mj conscicDce beaiing 
witness with me in the Holy Ghost, that I hare great sorrc-w and 
unceasing pain in my heart for my brethren's sake." (Bom. ix^ 1. 3, 
N.y.) What adjectire would Ifr' Wilkinson ocnsider strc-ng eno:;gii 
to describe the state of any British Israelite who wcozld emsiate this 
ontborst of Icmg pent-np desire for oar Tiarional dehTersnce from the 
effects of our cast-off condition ? 

The ** nuschierons error** does not lie in oar effort to prore our 
title to the Birine coTenant and promises, but in neglecting it. In 
permitting onr prejudice so to blind our reason and embitter our 
affections as to refuse to examine the proofe adranoed and to miscall 
onr bretiiren in Christ who do. The error must be lud upon the right 
shoulders, the sin must be laid at the proper door ; the heary burden 
of responsibility must rest upon the back of thie one properly in- 
curring it. It must rest with such men as give false ludTice to the 
people, the man who calls upon the people to attack all that he, in 
the smiallness of his little prejudiced mind, considers error, and deal 
upon it ** deadly blows" that, unexamined, it may be consigned to 
obliTion, not exactly because aU the people will take his adTice— no, 
they are not under his control, a higher power governs our thoughts, 
but because he, in uncharitable unguage, endeavours to turn the 
people ftwi^ from the true intent of the Divine purpose in the affairs 
of man. To such a man advice is not usually of much value, or to 
him these few following words might be beneficial, ** Be careful that 
your advice is in every way good, in conflict witli nothing in nature, 
history, or revelation, or never utter it. Let it at least be safe for 
you to give, and unquestionably proper for others to follow." Before 
he dubs other men propagators c^ error let him very carefully 
examine his own position, let him review his own standing ground in 
case those he supposes in error may be able to convict him of trusting 
to a focmdation of sand. Before he calls upon men to take up 
weapons and " deal out deadly blows," let him be certain that he is 
not calling upon them to encounter a phantom of his own imagina- 
tion. Let him be sure he understands the real nature of the enemy 
against whom he volunteers to lead a warlike host, in case he should 
discover too late for his honour that he has greatly undervalued the 
power of the fortress he has engaged to reduce and break in pieces, 
and he be forced to return, defeated, dishonoured, wounded, and 
disabled. 

In this and other chapters great plainness of speech has been 
used in reference to Mr. Wilkinson, but it is only meant to apply to 
him as &i as JEnglishmen Not Isrcielites represents him. His 
pamphlet is taken as an impersonation of himself, so that really it is 
the man as he appears on the pages of his little effusion that is 
reviewed and in some cases chastised, not Mr. Wilkinson in his social 
or professional capacity. 
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THB I8LBa 

*' Shine, mifl^ty God t on Britein ihiiie, 
l^th beams c^ heavenly grace ; 
Reveal thy power ttarongh all our ooasti^ 
And show thy ««w"fag face. 

" Amidst our isle exhalted high, 
Do thoa our glory stand ; 
And like a wall ot guardian flra 
Surround our favoured land. 

" When shskll thy name, from above to fboie^ 
Sound all the eafth abroad ? 
And distant nations knojr uid love 
Their Saviour and their God 7 

** Sing to the Lord, ye distant lands, 
Sing loud with 8<demn votoe ; 
While British tongues exalt His fmise. 
And British hearts rejoice. 

** Earth shall obey hor Maker's will. 
And yield a fun uacreaee ; 
Our God will crown HiB chdsbi iblb. 
With fmitfalnesB and peace. 

" God. the Bedeemer, scaAters rotmd 
Bis ehtrieut fwoown h&re ; 
While the oieation's utmost bound 
Shall see, adore, and fear." 

— Isaac WcOtB. 

On this point of our evidence Mr. Wilkinson is as offensiTe m 
elsewhere, and makes the following remarks, whidi I reproduce si 
length as a specimen of his style. 

*' That the ' Isles ' and ' Islands ' are addressed by Isaiah. That 
these are the British Isles. That the ten tribes came to these isles. 
Therefore the inhabitants of the British Isles are ^e ten tribes. 

** This is strange reasoning, if it can be called reasoning at alL 
• • • . • • 

" As to the passages quoted — what utter inelevaaey and 
oonfosion ! Jer. zzzi., 10 is quoted : ' Hear the wofd of tbe Lord, O 
ye nations, and declare it in the isles aifar off, and say, ' He that 
scattered Israel will gather him and keep him, A^' " 

" The * nations ' of * Goyim ' — Gentiles, are here called upon to 
listen to God*s word, and to declare his purpose to restore Israel. 
Bnrely these nations — Gentiles — are not Israelites, or the terms Israd 
and Gentiles would become so confounded as to land the simple 
reader of the Bible in hopeless despair. The language, however, 
suits admirably the Jewish people scattered in all limds, and known 
as Israelites, if all Israelites are not Jews ; just as Londoners are 
Englishmen, if all Englishmen are not Londoners ; the lesser being 
included in the greater." 

And this is what the Beverend John WHkinson r^ards as " a 
deadly blow '* to the argument in reference to the Isles 1 All its 
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force lies in a feeble ** sorely.*' That is the stroagest position he can 
fake ap against it ; " Sorely these Gentiles are not Israelites.'* This 
is a pony refotation ; indeed, only worthy of a man who had gone 
beyond his depth. He first motilates the argoment advanced, then 
decides the mntilated form, becaose it is not a perfect syllogism, 
forgetting that it is his own bantling ; then he attempts to ttux>w con- 
tnmely on a second specimen of his own manipolation, to make 
it appear that it is the offspring of the adyocates of oor Israelitish 
Identity. Bat the yeil is too thin to screen the deformity of his own 
image. It will shortly appear that all the presumption is on his part, 
for he only presumes that ^e word *' Goyim *' most necessarily mean 
OenUles, It is only a presumption ; for the word is many times 
otherwise translated, and necessarily so. In many instances the 
word stands for the people of Israel as we have shown in a previoos 
chapter. Therefore we reqoire more than a ** sorely '* to show that 
on thsB occasion it does not refer to the people spoken of by name in 
the same verse. Besides, for what reason shoold the Gentiles be 
called opon to declare the porpose of God to gcUher scattered Isradl 
Of what interest is that event to them ? The re-gathering of Israel 
means the national eclipse of Gentile predominance — ^the elevation of 
Israel above all other people of the world. Why, then, shoold these 
nations whose interest it is to keep Israel ongathered, he called opon 
to herald her coming favoor and glory 1 Bot how exqoisitely 
appropriate is the langoage, when taken as addressed to Israel, to 
whom the qoeetion of restoration or re-gathering most ever be one of 
(diief importance. Instead of osing the word " nations,*' as is done 
by oor translators, or the word "Gentiles,** as sobstitoted by 
Wilkinscn, let os employ tlie word ** people *' in accordance wim 
Jorima iii^ 17 ; iv., 1 ; v., 6, 8 ; x., 13 ; Jodges ii., 20 ; Daniel, zi., 
23 ; and Joel iii., 8 ; then we have the verse reading thos : — 



*' Hear the word of the Lord, O ye people, 



• ye 
And declare it in tiie ialee afur off. 
And Bay ;— 
He that scattered Israel, will gather him and keep hun.** 

Then we say, surely those ** Ooyim ** are not Gentiles, bot 
Ismelites : for what is it to the Gentiles, whether larael be gathered 
or not ; and why shoold Gentiles be called opon to convey to Israel 
a message already repeated to them by the months of the prophets, 
again and again ? Bot we can see every reason why Israel (when 
£e should come to herself) shoold declare throoghout her borders 
Ibat the great day of her redemption is at hand. Moreover, if, as Mr. 
Wilkinson admits, " the langoage soits admirably the Jewish people 
scattered in all lands,** why does he prefer, if the Jews are excloded, 
to sabstrtote OenUles rather than Ig^I ? Again, if his contention 
about " Ooyim '* is correct, how can the langoage soit the Jewish 
people nnless they have become ** Gentile*'? Surely we have here 
discorered where the " coofosion " has originated. Surely it " is 
strange reasoniog — ^if it may be called reasoniog '* — to say that Israel 
cannot be called " Ooyim" while Jodah may 1 Yet soch is the 
result of Mr. Wilkinson's ratiocination 1 To him the word can 
only mean " Gentiles,'* yet it is admirably soitod to Jews,6.^. Gentiles 
and Jews are convertible terms. 

It seems a perfectly unaccountable thing that so profoond a 
Hebrew scholar, so trothf ul a writer, and so enlightened fi^ igoi^^ ^1 
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the blind, should take such a liberty as to define the Scripture word 
Q^^y as the ** nations of * Goyim * — Gentiles," He conld find in no 
reputed work a jastification of such a strange proceeding. The word 
can bear no such manipulation. It may be represented by either of 
the words he has used, but certainly not by both together, much less 
can it be represented by " the nations of the Gentiles." In doing 
this, our author has indulged in the yery fault with which, on page 
12, he rashly charges Mr. Hine, " a culpable interference with, and 
alteration of, the plain word of God," a fault he " cannot find 
language stong enough to denounce," as severely as his wounded 
spirit would wish. But of course that which is so wicked when 
done by a defender of our Israelitish identity is quite a virtae when 
enacted by our opponent ! 

In the 36th verse the same word, in the singrdar, is used in 
reference to Israel showing that even in the writings of Jeremiah, 
it was not confined to the idea which we attach to ^e word 
" Gentiles " or " heathen." " If those ordinances depart from before 
me, saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from bemg 
a nation (^^ j) before me for ever." If then the word must mean 
always what Mr. Wilkinson defines it, we must read the sentence 
thus : " Then the seed of Israel also shall cease from being a ** nation 
of Gentiles before me for ever," which on the face of it is gprotesqnely 
absurd. 

Now we want to enquire why this message of Israel's gathering 
and preservation was to be " declared in the isles afar off " ? If the 
suggestion of Mr. Wilkinsoi;! on page 38 is correct, that the " renmant 
of Israel's ten tribes may probably l^ found where they were first lost, 
or taken captive, that is, in Assyria," then all our arguments about 
Britain and the Isles are overthrown, but then this ^* demonstrator of 
our errors," rests contented with a mere assertion of a " may pro- 
bably be." That such a remnant as is required by Scripture as that 
of Israel can possibly now be in or about the region of Assyria is an 
utter impossibility. Israel must, on the eve of her restoration, be a 
powerful and important nation — ^the chief nation of the earth. Such 
a remnant cannot be found in the place where Israel was first canied 
captive, and consequently there is not the faintest "proifobHUy of it 
being found there." 

We shall inquire what the Bible teaches about these ** isles a&r 
off" to discover the reason of this proclamation of Israel's re-gatiiering 
being heralded there in particular. 

Isaiah zxiv. — " When thus it shall be in the midst of the land 
among the people as the shaking of an olive tree (the scattering of 
its fruit), as the gleaning of grapes when the vintage is done (when 
but few are left on the vines.) Thej shall lift up tiieir voice, they 
shall sing for the majesty of the Lord, they shall cry aloud from the 
sea. Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the fires, even the name of the 
Lord God of Israel, in the isles of the west (or sea)." What shall 
we say of this passage? The people of the land are Israel, the 
shaking of the olive tree is the scattering of the people or fruit of the 
land — the driving out of the land of the people — their rude 
deportation. The reference to the gleaning of grapes when the 
vintage is done, is a picture of the very few who were left in pos- 
session of the land — three tribes out of twelve. But then, in the veiy 
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midst of this scene of distress and grief, when the *' land moarneth 
and the vine languisheth," there is a company of people who sing oC 
the majesty of the Lord, and cry aloud in their rejoicings from the 
sea, which indicates the coarse of their travel from their troubled 
land in the east, this company has gone hj the sea, and eyen on 
their yoyage westward they cry aloud and sing for the majesty of 
the Lord. Can this be a heathen people ? Can they be Gentiles 
who thus praise the Lord Jehovah from the decks of their ships 
as they cleave the waves of the Mediterranean, heading for the 
setting sun ? Well may we put the 15th verse as an interrogation — 
Wher^ore glori^ ye the Lord in the fires, even the name of the Lord 
God of Israel in the isles of the sea ? " Who are ye that thus raise 
your voices to praise Jehovah in islands in the far off western seas ? 
How came ye to know and praise the majesty of Jehovah so far away 
from the land of his people ? for we have heard your songs from 
the uttermost part of the earth, even songs to the Righteous." These 
Jehovah worshippers, in the far distant islands of the great western 
ocean, cannot have been barbarcma heathen^ they must be a people who 
knew the Lord, and have had an acquaintance with His glorious 
majesty. Who but Israel knew either ? Who but Israel, in those 
early days, praised the Lord ? Bvery source of evidence answers 
none. Then those who in Isaiah's days raised ** their songs of glory 
to the Righteous '* in the uttermost part of the earth, must have been 
Israelites. 

As we proceed, therefore, let us retain in memory this clea' 
notion of the prophet's idea expressed in the phrase *' isles of the 
sea," or " the west ". To him they were inhabited by a people of 
Israel. In spirit he listened to their song of praise to the majesty 
of Jehovah. In a previous chapter it is point^ out that these isles 
were well-known to the people of Israel. It is not at all impossible 
that Isaiah himself may have made the voyage there and back. 
Many an Israelite must have done so. At ^1 events there is nothing 
improbable in suggesting that Isaiah had conversed with some ship- 
master, or some merchant, who had been there. It is quite true that 
King Solomon had done so, for his own captains sailed thither and 
back regularly, and the trade continued long after b^olomon's death. 
H, as is generally believed, Isaiah was a member of the royal house, 
how great would be his facilities for gaining such information. 
Besides, the simple fact that this trade existed is sufficient warrant 
for oar ccmtention that the " isles " of the Western Ocean were well 
laiown to the people of Israel. Even if our opponents should not 
acknowledge Israel's part in this trade they cannot deny it to the 
Fhcenicians, and there never have been two nations more intimate 
tlum tlie Phoenicians and the Israelites were ; and from that source 
alone they might have come to know all abont the isles. So that 
when the coastal tribes heard of the danger " appearing out of the 
north ** they could at once clear away to take sbdter in the " isles 
afar off ", and as they sailed westward, having escaped the havoc 
of the sword and the disgrace of captivity, their songs of thanks 
for deliverance would rise in loud shouts from the sea. 

I do not regard this, however, as the method by which the 
tribes of the coast departed, but mention it to show how hopeless is 
the case of opposition to our arguments for Israel'^ tcaiksl^ \a VXxa 
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isles. More likely the transfer was a gradual one, resj similar to 
the way in which isles are peopled in these modon tunes, by the 
descendants of the same people who shoated the praises of the 
"God of Israel in the isles of me sea." Clommencing first in a trade 
by seamen with the island, in s(»ne rich and easily-proonred prodnet 
of the place, then afterwards by the location of a few settlers who 
make it their calling to collect tibie material of Talne to be fonnd in 
the country, and trade with the seamen, then an increase of thie 
settlement through subsequent arrivals, and so on until the place 
becomes an established colony. In this way would the Israelite 
colony of Britain most naturally grow up, untU thousands of families 
from the '* old land " had taken up their homes in this " far off ide." 
At all events, if we are to find any plain meaning in Isaiah's 
reference to " the isles of the sea ", we must interpret him to teach 
that people of Israel were living there, and there worshipping the 
Lord God of IsraeL So that to him ** the isles of the sea^' means 
a colony of ibraelites in the isles. 

Is. zlii., 10, 12, we read, '* Sing unto the Lord a new song, his 

S raise from the end (the uttermost i>art) of the earth ; ye that go 
own to the sea and all that is therein, the isles and the inhabitants 
thereof. 

" Let them give glory unto the Lord, and dedaie his praise in 
the islands." 

In the 4Ui verse we have — " The isles shall wait for his 
law " (teaching). 

xlix., 1, — " Listen, O Isles unto me." 

lix., 18, 19, — " To the islands will he repay recompenoe, so shall 
they fear the name of the Lord from the west, and his glory from the 
rising of the sun." 

Iz., 9, — '* Surely the ides ahaU voait for me, and the ships of 
Tarshish first, to bring my sons from far, their silver and their gold 
with them," 

Wherefore all these references to the isles ? Why the isles in 
preference to Inland countries or continents ? Qpr friends who do 
not believe that Israel is to be blessed with any token of divine favour 
until the period of their re-gathering suppose l^at they are to be 
inhabitants of central countries ; the mountains and plains of some 
vast continent, consequently to them the isles could have no reference 
to unrestored Israel. But Isaiah seems to have fixed his mind 
upon the isles as the chief centres of Israel's dwellings, and it is 
there he finds them praising the name of the Lord God of TwaeL If 
these islanders be not Israelites, why are they spoken of as praising 
the "God of Israel " ? For if they be Gentiles. God to them is in no 
particular sense the God of Israel, but rather the Ood of the whole 
eoHh'^ If we be not of Israel, what difference is it to us, that Jehovah 
was the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ? That he is Cfod of aJl 
flesh is more precious to us. Why should it be a matter of joy to us 
that our ancestors were set aside, and not chosen to divine fiivour 
while God chose the patriarchs of Israel ? And why should we praise 
Jehovah as the Gk>d who had thus set our early parents aside ? Is it 
not much more natural for us to avoid that phase of the question, and 
just praise him because of his love to ourselves through the new way 
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at newnn to his peeenoe hy which all the world may oome and claim 
A diare ia has salTatioii without respect of perbons? But to laretel in 
the idea there is now giren a double interest in connection with the 
paise of God. Bach believing son of Israel can claim all the 
mdiyidnal priyileges that a redeemed blood-washed Gentile can, bat 
beyond that he can lift np his voice and call Jehovah the ** God of 
his &thers/* — ^the God of Israel. The God who was to ** dwell in the 
tents of Shem," of whom he is a son. 

Since, then, we find Isaiah's idea of the " isles of the Western 
8ea'* to be a home of laruelitei, a " little sanctuary " for them in the 
Team ol their banishment from their own country, we secure a 
loandatiQa on which to stand while we look at a few other passages 
which ^w that Israel is to be found at last in Ihe north-western 
oonntry. 

Jer. ilL, 12 — ** Go and proclaim these words towards the north, 
and say, Return, thou backsliding Israel." Not due north, or east, 
but by the way of the north — ^northward — ^not a definite instracUon 
as to locidity. 

Jer. xxiii., 8 — The Lord liveth which brought up and which led 
the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country." This, too, 
only shows that Israel is to be found in some northern region. 
But, 

Isa. xliii, 5, says — " I will gather thee from the west." Thus 
the three passages make a complete whole. A northern country in 
the west is to be the scene of Israel's greatest centre, from which 
her people are to be gathered to the land of their ancestors. But if 
even this single reference to the " west " be considered insufficient 
for the purpose of proving Israel's north-western position at the 
time of her recall, we have all those passages previously quoted to 
show her location in the isles of the western Ocean, which, by way 
ol pre-eminence, Britain's isles are. They are emphatically "the 
westward islands of the ocean afar off." There are no other islands 
on the west coa^t of Europe which could answer to the description. 
And then Britain was known to the Israelites, which makes the 
whole matter quite simple and the language beautifully appropriate. 

Mr Boberts makes an interrogation about Isaiah Ixvi., 19, which 
reads thus — " And I will set a sign among them, and I wUl send 
those that escape of them unto the nations, to Tarshish, Pul, and 
Lud, that draw the bow, to Tubal and Javan, to the isles afkr off 
that have not heard my fame, neither have seen my glory, and they 
shall declare my glory among the Gentiles ". He tells us that these 
isles unquestionably include " Britain," but that the inhabitants at 
the time referred to, which, he asserts, is the " second appearing of 
Ohrist," are a race requiring "to be enlightened in the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God." Is not tMs a compliment to such 
fellow-opponents as Dr. Bonar and the Rev. J. Wilkinson? Mr. 
Bobe^ looks upon the inhabitants of Britain and her colonies as a 
people who *' have not heard of Jehovah's fame '' — as a people who, 
although the custodians of the oracles of God for centuries— the 
distributors of the Bible to the world, who have been favoured with 
a race of the most profound theologians and unrivalled preachers^ 
are yet in ignorance of the first prindpka of the Oos^ ol CStfi(\s^.« 
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He at least is not proad of the nation to which he belongs. Yet Dr. 
B<niar and he are much alike in this, for the doctor tells ns that the 
nation is " fall of crime " and " ripe for judgment.*' 

Is it possible that a man whose mental faculties are not impaired 
can calmlj sit down and write such a statement as shall deny that 
the inhabitants of Britain have heard of Jehovah? Yet this is in 
fact what Roberts has done. Let him and his admirers once more 
examine the passage. It is that those who escape the sword of 
vengeance shsJl be sent as messengers of God to the nations, ** and 
the distant Isles that have not heard of Me; and they shall declare 
my glory among the nations." Tarshlsh, Pol, Lud, and Javan are 
not said to be those who have not heard of Gk>d. Those in that 
state of ignoi*ance are '* the isles afar off." Now Mr. Bob«i» admits, 
or rather asserts, elsewhere that Tarshish means Britain, so that on 
his own ground Britain is not classed here among those ignorant of 
the '* true God." Mr. Roberts has a convenient plan of accepting 
or discarding a principle, as the ^uliarities of his case may demand 
Inconsistency sometimes defeats itselt 
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GHAPTEB XXX. 

UNDER THE CURSE. 

"Tbe Bobleot of prophecy is one that particularly demands for its successful 
tnatment a spirit of careful discrimination.'*^ ^Proj. Fairbaim. 

Dr. Bonar writes: — ''Prophecy intimates that Israel is to 
lemam scattered, lost tinder the cnrse till the Redeemer comes out of 
Zlon and turns away ungodliness from Jacob. The whole twelve 
tribes are under the corse till the great day of national deliverance 
for Judah and Israel. Let the eleventh chapter of Romans be studied 
in connection with this." 

Mr. Wilkinson writes the following as the result of his careful 
oogitationB upon certain passages picked out of the Bible : — ** The 
sti^ of humiliation and depression of the whole twelve tribes is to 
continue till the ' times of the Gtentiles' have run their course, so that 
it is simply absurd to attempt to identify any prosperous Gentile 
nation— of which we might find several — with a scattered, humiliated, 
and oppressed people, under ban nationally, as well as to temporal 
interests. . . , We observe that IsraeVs depression is to continue 
as long cm JudaKa, Indeed, the whole were threatened should they 
sin. The whole people have sinned. The whole people have been 
drlYen in anger from their land. The whole people are to become 
lew in nombers, an oppressed and crushed people. In the meantime 
Qentiies are to be raised to place and power. Israel is to be pro- 
yoked to jealousy by them that were no people. At the close of the 
'times of the Gentiles, the whole people — ^me twelve tribes — are to 
retom and become one nation in the land upon the mountains of 
Israel.** "Israel will remain nnder the national curse as long as 
Jndah.'* 

These remarks of our opponents are constructed on a false view 
of the question. No one has ever attempted to show that Israel will 
be restored to Palestine hrfore Judah. Mr. Wilkinson has read with 
a deepHseated prejudice against all that might be said in favour of 
Britain being of the chosen race. It seems to be repugnant to his 
purely spiritual and christian mind to believe it possible that he has 
inherited a drop of that rich God-blessed blo(xl from the Great 
Patriarch Abraham. It is, however, quite possible that both he and 
Dr. Bonar, who are such stem opposers of tne faith we advocate, are 
Philistines in the camp. They may be some of the aliens who have 
come in among us during our wanderings, who, on observing that 
our nation was more prosperous than their own, have forsaken their 
own people to join ours, because they preferred " outcast," yet God 
watched and ca^red for, although divorced and humiliated, Israel. I 
cannot, of course, prove that these two gentlemen are real, true 
Hebrews — ^they may both be of the stock of the Canaanites, or they 
may be from some wild Turanian &mily of Tartary, and, if so, per- 
haps in that &ct may lie an explanation of their antagonism to the 
arguments for Britain's greatness in the near future. 
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As usual with Dr. Bonar, he does not consider it a part of his 
duty to tell as where to find those prophecies which teach his doc- 
trine. He leaves us to suppose that prophecy is plain and clear 
throughout on his side, while there is tb3b, in fact^ the shadow of a 
reason for the light in which we place our case. Mr. Wilkinson more 
fairly gives us the passages on which he bases his propositions. We 
shall S'st examine those which he has indicated as dealing out death 
and destruction to our " theory," and then proceed to present those 
on which we rely in proof of our impregnable posltloi^p 

" And the Lord shall scatter you among the nations, and ye shall 
be left few in numbers among the heathen, whither the Lord shall 
lead you." (Deut. iv., 27.) " And ye shall be left few in nnmb<ff 
whereas ye were as the stars of heaven for multitude ; because thoa 
would'st not obey the voice of the Lord thy God." (zzviii., 62.) 

We know that the full force of these two passages must be 
allowed. We know that this prophecy became a literal fact^ the 
people were left few in number among the heathen, and for 
generations thev were kept few in number. Thev were even few In 
number when tliey reached the isles of the west, tlie land of recruit 
ing, but we know that there they "renewed their strength," and 
became great in numbers. The Israelites in Assyria and Media were 
few in number, they were not a great nation when they << resolved 
among themselves " to embrace the first opportunity and leave that 
land of their captivity. We see a beantirul correspondence here 
between prophecy and history. luis one of our strongest arguments 
instead of being against us. The Saxons who came over from the 
Continent and formed the Heptarchy were, as a nation, **few in 
number,'* so were the Danes, and even when these were joined by the 
Normans, and all three were united with the older inhabitants of the 
land they were still a people "few in number." Even when Hbe 
empire was consolidated and the Great Charter was adopted as the 
basis of its union, 1215 A.D., they were still a people "few in numbor.** 
But from that time they began to increase in strength anA InflueDce : 
still they remained long a nation comparatively small and weaJc, and 
sometimeb displaying much debility and fear : but in all these things 
" the Lord was to lead them." And in no instance, save in that of 
Israel of old, has the leading of God been more evident than in the 
history of Britain during the last 500 years. This piece of Saxon and 
British history is a most exquisite commentary on the passages above 
quoted. 

Mr. Wilkinson next refers to Zech. vilL, calling special attention 
to verses 13, 14, 15, and 23, in which he declares we " will clearly see 
that, when this predicted restoration of Judah takes place, the cutm 
shall also be removed from Israel^ and the entire nation, under the 
* honoured ' name of Jew, become the religious instructors of the 
world." 

" And it shall come to pass, that as ye were a curse among the 
heathen, O house of Judah and house of Israel, so will I save you, 
and ye shall be a blessing ; fear not, let your hands be strcmg. For 
thus saith the Lord of hosts, as I thought to punish you when your 
fathers provoked me to wrath, saith the Lord, and I repented noL— 
so again have I thought in these days to do wtU to JerueaUm €md in 
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the kofue of Judah ; fear je not Thus saith the Lord 

of hosts. In those days shall it come to pass, that ten men shall take 
hold, oat of all langaages of the nations, even shall take hold of the 
skirt of him that is a Jew, saying * we will go with yon for we have 
heard that God is with yon.* " 

The Teiy wording of this extract shows at a glance that Mr.- 
"^nikinson has misunderstood it in his eagerness to get some solid, or 
other ground, to stand apon. Host clearly it shows that between 
the time when the two houses " were a curse among the heathen,** and 
the time when they shall be saved and become a blessing, there must 
interyene a long space of time of some other character. Three 
periods aie marked out by the prophet. The first past, the second 
pireaent, and the third stUl future, according to the tenses in which 
tibe words are written. 1st. *< I thought to punish yon when your 
fathers provoked me. 2nd. *' So again I have thought in these days 
to do well to Jerusalem." 3rd. ** Thus, saith the Lord, in those days 
it shall come to pass.*' But a long duration of time seems to lie 
between these laist two stages. In fact they are the communications 
of two different visions or messages of the spirit to the prophet. By 
applying to history we get the key which opens the understanding to 
these statements. When were Judah and Israel both at once ** a 
curse among tne heathen?*' Only one portion of their recorded 
history can be referred to as that indicated. That period when 
Israel was in Media, and Judah under the Babylonians in 
Chaldea. They were then *'a curse among the heathen.** The 
second period mentioned is that of Jndah's temporal restoration 
under Cyrus the Mede, then Jehovah did ** well to Jerusalem 
and Judiah,*' but Israel was left still in exile. The third period 
refers to what has not yet come to pass, the great national 
redemption. 

First the spirit casts the minds of those to whom the message 
was sent, bade upon the condition of things from wMch the house of 
judah had just 18 years ago emerged, under the edict of the Medo- 
Persian monarch, and the leadership of Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. Then he draws their attention to the present state 
of their blessings *' in these days '* of restoration. And then lastly , 
he points them forward to what yet shall be when the nation, walking 
perfectly b^ore Jehovah, is a light to the world : so that instead of 
the spedal notice of Judah in this place referring to the final removal 
of the curse, it only points to the short period of restoration, prior 
to the Boman Conquest of Palestine. 

Hence Mr Wilkinson is again clearly wrong. If, therefore, 
Judah was restored from the curse during a period in which Israel 
was still bearing it, with extreme severity, may not also Israel enjoy 
a period of release too while Judah is again suffering for a second 
time the sentence of justice 7 If Judah was not subject to the curse 
until about 150 years after Israel was placed beneath it, and then was 
restored from it for a period of over 400 years after having been but 
70 under its chastisement, why should Israel never be allowed to 
emerge from its bitterness until Judah has at last been restored to 
oomplete Divine feivour ? Has the sin of Israel been more unpardon- 
able than that of Judah, that she should be called upon to suffer 
about 700 years longer in the " humiliation and opptese&asx ^1 >^<^ 
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cane '* than Jndah ? Bat Mr WiUdoson himself acknowledges that 
jradali*8 time aoder the carse is to he "as long as'* Lmiers. I^ 
then, we iake his own words, he is proved in error, hecaose nnless 
Israel has the corse remov^ from her ahont 700 years befcM« 
Jndah, Jndah cannot snffer snch a long period of pnnishment as 
Israel. He helieves that the time of national deliverance for Jadah 
is close at hand. If it he so— and in that we are agreed — then Israel 
most have come from nnder the ^ oppression of the carse ** some 
seven centnries ago. 

All this occurs from a neglect to make a carefnl discriminatioa 
between regtaraUan to the land and return to the Lord^a fammr. 
This is where both Dr. Bonar and Mr. Wilkinson have erred in this 
particular point of the question. So far as the national retam to 
the ''land of Israel" is concerned we are all agreed. Israel and 
Jndah shall regain possession together. And when the corse is 
removed from Judah as a tribe — ^for individually there may now be 
many already free from it through accepting Christ cfesos, the 
Messiah — then shall the grand event transpire. Israel, though not 
now suffering nnder the strokes of Jehovah's sore displeasure, has 
not by any means entered into that condition of holinMS and glory 
which is in store for the recalled nation. 

We shall now transcribe some of the nnmerons passages on 
which is bmlt Uie doctrine or JsraeTs return to the vforskip of 
Jehovah prior to the national restoration, while she is still in coontries 
afar off. 

Hosea iii., 4, 6—" For the Children of Israel shall abide many 
days without a king and without a prince, and without a sacrifice^ 
and without an image, and without an ephod and teraphim. After- 
ward shall the Children of Israel retwm and seek the Lord their Ood 
and David their king, and shall fear the Lord and his goodness tit the 
Latter daye^"* 

This verse has no bearing upon the national restoration of the 
people to the land of the Patriarchs. It refers only to the spirit of 
worship and devotion. Note particularly — *^*' they are to retwm amd seek 
the Lord their God.'* This is not how the re-gathering to Palestine 
is spoken of, for then the Lord gathers them out and <* brings them to 
ZioD." They do not come to Zion seeking the Lord their God in the 
holy mountain, but things occur after the manner indicated in the 
sublime petition of Solomon, at the dedication of the Temple: 

1 Kings viii., 33, 34 — " When thy people, Israel, be smitten down 
before the enemy, because they have sinned against thee, and shall 
turn again to thee, and confess thy name, and pray and make 
supplication unto thee towards this house : Then hear thou in heaven 
and forgive the sin of thy people, and bring them again into the land 
which thou gavest unto their fethers." 

Again, verses 46, 47, 48, 49 — " If they sin against thee (for there 
is no man that sinneth not), and thou be angry with them and 
deliver them to the enemy, so that they be carried away captive into 
the land of the enemy far or near. Yet if they shall bethink them- 
selves in the land wMther they were carried captives, and repent and 
make supplication in the land of them that carried them captives, 
saying, We have sinned and done preversely, we have committed 
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wickedness, and so retam nnto thee with all their heart and with all 
their soul in the land of their enemies which lead them away captive, 
and pray nnto thee toward this land which thou gavest nnto their 
fathers, the city which thon hast chosen, and the house which I have 
bnilt for thy name ; then hear thon their prayer and their suppli- 
cation in heaven, thy dwelliDg plac-e, and maintain their cause." 

This teaches us to expect the captive people to call to mind that 
they are the people of Jehovah, and that before he comes to visit 
them with restoring grace he will be inquired of by them : that they 
will while in their expatriated state become worshippers of the 
Lord God of Israel, and after they have owned their relation and 
indebtedness, with evident latitude and affection to God, he will 
again reinstate them in the Land of Promise. To the same effect 
is the teaching of 

Zechariah x., 9 — " I will sow them among the people, and they 
shall rememher me in far countries ; and they shall live with their 
children and turn again.'* 

Ezekiel vi., 8, 9 — " Yet I will leave a remnant, that ye may havQ 
some that shall escape the sword amoug the nations, when ye shall 
be scattered through the countries ; and they that escape of you shall 
remember me among the nations whither ye shall be carried captives 
becanse I am broken with their wborish heart, which hath departed 
from me, and with their eyes which go awhoring after their idols ; 
and they shall loathe themselves for the evils which they have 
ccmimitted in all their abominations, and they shall know that I am 
the Lord." 

Jer. iii., 12, 13 — " Return thou backsliding children, saith the 
Lord, and I will not cause mine anger to fall upon you, for I am 
merciful, and I will not keep my anger for ever ; only acknowledge 
thine iniquity, that thon hast transgressed against the Lord thy Gcd, 
and hast scattered thy ways to the strangers under every green tree, 
and ye have not obeyed my voice, saith the Lord." 

It is plain God does not intend to restore a sinful nation to 
Palestine. They were cast out because of sin ; they will not be 
restored in a sinful condition. Their casting off was to be the means 
of pnrginff them from their evil ways ; to bring them to their senses ; 
to make wem see the foolishness, the wickedness of their unfaith- 
fulness, that they might with a less divided affection serve their 
Divine Master. It is only after the tribes have returned to the 
Lord that He will fulfill his promise of restoration. How can we 
think of God taking back to Palestine, and planting in ** His own 
land,** a people still alienated from Him, since it was for the very 
sin of alienation that they were turned out of it ? What saith the 
Word of Truth on chis question ? 

Hoe. v., 15—'' I will go and return to my place tiU they achnovh 
ledge their offencei o,nd seek viyface ; in their affliction they will seek 
me eagerly." 

Nothing surely can be clearer than that. Until Ephraim shall 
seek the Lord he e2i^ still be under Jehovah's displeasure. But as 
the Lord is found of those who call upon him, so when the voice of 
bis people is lifted np in acknowledgment of the offence of which 
we naye as a nation been guilty, then the cloud \)e)[mid -^Y^Oki o^a 
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insulted, yet gradoiis Qod, has for a seascm withdrawn his faoe» shall 
be dispersed, and he shall canse his countenance to shine on us once 
more. And that privilege must be oars while yet in our banishment. 
It is while still in the ** far countries " that Bphraim is represented 
as calling, in 

Hos. vi., 1, 2-^** Come and let us return to the Lord ; he hath 
torn, and he will heal us ; he hath smitten and he wUl bind us up^ 
after two days will he revive us ; in the third day he will raise us up 
and we shall live in his sight.** 

Hos. xiv., 1, 2, 4 — " Israel return to the Lord thy Ood ; for 
thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take with ^ou wor^ and turn 
unto the Lord : say unto him, Take away all iniquity and receive us 
graciously ; so we will render the calves of our lips. ... I will 
heal their backsliding, I will love them freely, for mine anger is 
turned away," 

It is perfectly antagonistic to the Scripture plan of Divine pro- 
cedure to suppose that Crod could show his grace to a people who 
were still under his displeasure and unrepentant. And so he has in the 
last-quoted passage given even the wor^ with which we must come 
to him. If we call, he will answer ; if we will not recognise him, 
and confess our sins, he will not accept anything of us, or deal 
graciously with us. 

As our friends have argued, so do we, that while Israel remains 
under the curse she must remain '* few in number," but we point to 
the Scripture which says she shall reach a time in her histoiy in the 
land of her exile when she will become as numerous as the wmd upon 
the seashoret and as the dust of the earth for muUitude; whidi is a 
conclusive answer to those who suppose a continuous curse, untfl 
there is a complete redemption. Fewness of numbers was one 
element of the curse, magnitude of numbers is always ragnificant 
of Divine favour and blessing. 

But beyond being numerous, Israel was also to become powerful 
among the nations — As the lion is among the beasts of ^e forest^ 
so is Israel to be among the nations — Micah v. 1, 8, teaches us this 
valuable lesson : — 

«And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many 
people as a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon the gn^ass, that 
tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons of men. And the 
remnant of Jacob shall be among the Gentiles in the midst of many 
people, as a lion among the beasts of the forest, as a young lion 
among the flocks of sheep ; who, if he go through, bolii treadetfa 
down, and teareth in pieces, and none can deliver.** 

Is it possible for such a people to be few in number ? To be a 
weak and scattered people ? The people of whom these words are 
spoken must be the most powerful and dauntless on the globe. Tina 
must not only have the will, but they must also possess the strength 
and courage to assert their position. And this is spoken of the 
remnant of Jacob while still among the Gentiles; oonsequentiy, 
before restoration. Hence the disabilities of the ** curse *' must have 
been removed before they could have become sudi a nation* 
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" .... I see thee stand, the hope of eyery other land ; 

A sea-mai^ in the tide of time, rearing to heaven thy brow sublime ; 

Whence beams of Gospel splexMiour shed a sacred halo round thy head ; 

And GentUes from afar behold (not as on Sinai's rocks of old) 

God from etarniliy oonoealed, in His own light, on thee revealed." 

— ^omM Montgomery. 

Although Mr. Wilkinson becomes very wroth at the audacity of 
tliMe who learn from prophecy, and therefore teach, that before 
Jgauel is again placed in possession of Palestine she most be a 
Ghiistian people, that is, a people who own Jehovah as God, and 
believe in the finished work of Christ the Redeemer, he is evidently 
unable to meet the argument, and simply tries to throw dust in the 
ejres by leading off the train and fixiug the attention on something 
else, saying that '*all this error comes of the unscriptural and 
srbitraiy separation of Israel to blessings and Judah to curses.** 

Br. Bonar does not seem to find any fault with this contention. 
He does not, at least, condemn it, but strictly enjoins us to " take the 
Bible as we find it.** He does not, however, seem to consider that 
Britain may be called a " Christian nation,** for he charges her with 
being " full of crime and ungodliness.*' We must, reluctantly, con- 
fess that l^ere is a vast amount of crime, ungodliness, infidelity, and 
ol otiier evils almost innumerable among the people of Britain. But 
still Britain, in her laws, in her government, in her religion, recog- 
nises, acknowledges, owns the Father, Son, and Holy Qhost, the 
Great, the triune God of the Bible. The fabric of the nation is built 
On the Bible — the Book of God — in such a manner that the severest 
blarts of hell could not remove it from its solid foundation. Although 
lor many grievous sins we must humble ourselves in the dust, and as 
a nation cry ** unclean and unworthy,** we may at the same time 
confidently accept the assurance that in the mercy and long-suffering 
tove of God there is no nation to whom **God is so near in ^ things.*' 
There is no people so tax removed from idolatiy, and so devoted to 
the r^igion of the Bible as our people. But we know that for alt 
this we have much to be ashamea of, much to lament over. We 
have nothmg to boast of, but the rich share of Divine love we have 
oonferred on us. But, while we humbly boast of this inestimable 
privilege, we cannot look down the streets of any of our cities with- 
out seeiog the flood of iniquity still calling for punishment. But 
this we know — the outpouring of the Spirit will remove all vileness 
from us and make us meet for the noble inheritance, fit to ix&id 
vqfoa the soil where our ancestors lie buried. 

The question in hand just now, however, is not whether Britain 
^ or is not, a christian people. What we have to prove is, whether 
Israel must be enjoying the blessings of the Christian dispensation 
tffior to her recovery from the different countries of the Isjv^ ^ 
Mr diBpeisi<»L This can only be settled by one autkiodV^ ^tcoia "viVads^ 
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there is no appeal. We shall take Dr. Boiiar*s adyioe and accept 
** the Bible as we find it." From that unalterable source of evidence, 
we shall not only find that Israel mnst be a conyerted people prior 
to restoration, but that her restoration is most certainly eondUtaual 
on such conversion. It is written as plain as the light of day, as 
unmistakable as our English language can present it. Let us take 
first, the warnings and promises of Moses, our great prophet and 
lawgiver. 

Lev. xzvi., 40, 42 — " If they shall confess their iniauity, and the 
iniquity of their fathers, with their trespasses which they have 
tre^assed against me, and that also they have walked contrary to 
me ; and that I have also walked contrary to them ; and have 
brought them into the land of their enemies ; if, then, their uncir- 
cumdsed hearts be humbled, and they then accept the punishment 
of their iniquity, I also will remember my covenant with Jacob, 
and also my covenant with Isaac, and also my covenant with Abn^ 
ham will I remember ; and I will remember the land.** 



All this clearly hinges on one condition, that is, that thef 
become a godly people, and acknowledge the hand of God in their 
former punishments as well as future glories. It depends upon this 
— their voluntary confession of their departure from the precepts of 
Jehovah, and their wicked revolt from ms rule in all things. Until 
such takes place, there can evidently be no restoration dE IsnieL 
These remarks are confirmed and enforced by another paasage from 
Moses: — 

Deut. XXX., 1, 6— ''And it shall come to pass when all these 
things are come upon thee, the blessings and the curse, which I have 
set before thee, and thou ehaU call them to mind among all the nations 
whither the Lord thy God hath driven thee, and thou shaU retmrn 
unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice according to all that 
I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with t3l thy heart, 
and with all thy soul ; that then the Lord thy Gkxl wUl turn thy 
captivity^ and will have compassion upon thee, and will return and 
gather thee from all the nations whither the Lord thy CM hath 
scattered thee. If any of thine be driven to the utmost parts of 
heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from 
thence will he fetch thee ; and the Lord thy G^ will bring thee into 
the Land which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it.** 

Yet in the face of such clear and unmistakable authority our 
opponents scorn and contemn the thought of Israel having anv 
portion in Christ until the ** great day of Jezreel." To them it 
would appear that Israel is to continue " alien from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and estranged from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in the world,'* right on until the fnU 
glory of their redemption-day bursts upon them. Then, and not 
until then, do these " friends '* of Israel believe will Israel be taken 
from a condition of heathen darkness and corruption, and placed in 
Palestine with all the magnificent splendour of prophetic description. 
How utterly absurd is the thought 1 Is it commendable to our reason 
that such should be considered a fit and suitable proceeding 1 Yet while 
we may not presume to question the wisdom of Jehovah*s plans and 
pnrposes, we have a right to submit all human conjectnres about 
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those plans to the test of God's word, and oar own sense of their 
agreement with it ; and it becomes our duty to correct all conjectures 
which are evidently out of harmony with the plainly drawn plan of 
the Bible. The passages already quoted are sufficient to justify our 
words, for nothing could possibly show more conclusively that Israel 
must come to know the Lord their God and ciy unto him, before he 
will come to them for the purpose of national recovery. He will not 
a second time lead into that Old Land a nation of unbelieving com- 

Slaining rebela They must learn to know and love the Lord God in 
le countries of the strangers, at least in the ** countries afar off.** 
It is, however, equally plain that the greatest change for the better 
wHl come over the people after their restoration. It will only be 
then that they will be purged from all their evil ways : only upon 
that event will it come to pass that Jehovah will ** sprinkle clean 
water upon them, and they shall be clean.*' Only then will come 
tme the words of the Lord through the prophet, *' A new heart, 
also, will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you. . . . 
I wfll put my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes. 
.... And ye shall dwell in the land that I gave to your 
fathers.'* (Seek, xxzvi, 25, 28.) But we must not lose sight of 
the very important condition of this divine regeneration given in 
snoceeding verses. Jehovah is not going to do this unsolicited. He 
will wait until the people see their ne^ of it before he confers it 
npomthem :— « 

Ezek. zzzvi., 37 — " Thus saith the Lord God : I wUl yet for 
Ms he enquired of hy the house of Israel to do it for them : I will 
increase them wiui men like a flock.** 

There must, therefore, be a turning from heathen practices to 
the service of the true God, — an acknowledgment of their national 
zelation to their ^vine protector, and a desire expressed in supplica- 
tion for national purification and restoration. Only when we reach 
this condition will the blessing come. From thousands of churches 
every Sunday ascend to God very earnest prayers for the conversion 
of God*s ancient people Israel ; but the thought is not of ourselves 
generally : it is a prayer for someone else. We confess the sins of 
Jsmelf but not ac^owledgLog them as our own. We do it as if by 
proxy for someone far away from us. Now until we come to 
recognise that these are our own sins we confess, and that it is our 
own national conversion we pray for, our confession will not be 
accepted, nor will our prayer be answered. We must come to a 
dear understanding of the purport of our petitions. We must come 
to know ourselves. At the present time it may be said — "Israel 
doih not know, my people doth not consider.*' To know and 
ottentlYely consider, are two important items in connection with 
Israel's return to the land of God. 

I might enforce the argument of Israel's restoration being con- 
ditional on her turning to serve the living and the true God, the 
Ood of her fathers, by further passages ; such, for instance, as the 
following: — 

Dent, iv., 27, 29, 30, 31~"And the Lord shall scatter yon 
among the nations, and ye shall be left few in number among the 
heathen, whither the Lord shall lead you. But if JVom thence tKo« 
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sJkali seek ike Lord % God ikou shaUJlmd lUm, it tiura seek Um 
with all thy heart, and witli all thy sooL When thou art in tribal*- 
tion, and all these things are come upon thee, eren in the latter 
days, if thou torn to the Lord thy God, and shalt be obedient mtto 
his Toice ; . . .he will not for&ake thee, nor foiget the ooyenant 
of thy fiithers, which he sware mito them.** 

One passage I shall qnote as translated in the Variorwm BiUe, 
2 Chron zv., 3, 4—*' And many days shall pass for Israel withoat 
the tme God, and without a teaching priest, and withoat law. Bat 
when they in their trovhle turn unto the Lord Ood cflma/A^ amd eeek 
h4m, he tihaU he found of them,'* 

It is not necessary to multiply passages beyond this, for what 
have been produced are so clear, so direct, that there cannot poesiUy 
remain a doubt as to their meaning. They are in no way ambigiKias, nor 
can they be constraed into any meaning other than that which ddnes 
in the lustre of their reflection of the IMyine will and purpose. I am 
fully aware that I have not succeeded in producing one single passage 
in which the words '* They shall become a Christian peo^e ooear. 
But then, as we know that the Old Testunent speaks thus <rf no 
people, yet when we read of *' the light of the GentU^'* we under* 
stand that as referring to the truth whidi brings them to CSirist — 
'* the light of the world." And since I have shown that the Israelites 
must, before their re-gathering to their '* ancient hills and YaUeys,** 
become a God-fearing people, I don't suppose anyone would dream 
of denying that this change should come about under the benign 
rays of the glorious Sun of Bigliteonsness. Be it remembered tiiat in 
these remarks I have neither affirmed nor denied aught oonoeming 
Judah. At pres^it I say nothing about how Judah shall retom, but 
simply remark that the people of that branch of the nation now 
acknowledge Jehovah as tl^ only Gtod. They have not denied Jebofah, 
though they refuse to acknowledge Jesus Christ. 

Regarding this conyersion of Israel, Scripture leayes us in no 
doubt. It is not left as a thing wliich may or may not come to pas^ 
It is made certain. The return to the Umd is tiierefore not a may- 
hap ; not only something which shall happen if some other erent 
takes place. That on wluch it is made conditional, is made absdhite^ 
as the truth of God. 

Hosea y., 15. '* I will go and return unto my ^aoe till they 
acknowledge their offence and seek my &ce ; In ^t/txr affMum tkeif 
wUl tteek me early (babnsstly.)" 

This is plain enough : certainly quite decided enough : and if 
only one passage in the Bible taoji^bt it, as this does, and its effect is 
weakened by nothing elsewhere said, we are bound to accept the testi- 
mony. But, if we look at one of the passages already quoted, we 
shall find the same thing said in quite as sure a manner. 

Deut iv., 30 ( Variorum Bible tr.) In thy tribulation all these 
things shall come upon thee ; in the latter days thou shaU turn to the 
Lord thy Ood amd be obedient uiUo His voice" 

After this come the blessings of restoration and the great 
glories of the millennium period. So that there is nothing of the 
nature of the hypothetical about Israel's return. The word ol 
Jehoyah is given for her conversion, which is the only oonditiooal 
element in the promise of entering into pooscooicm of her own land. 
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Is it not A strange tbing that seyeral sindents of prophecy, 
while denying that England is Israel, at the same time argue that 
oar nation u destined to be the power used in replai^ng the 
'^Tribes of Israel ** in the land. They allow that Britain^s means of 
transit, both by sea and land, will be that employed by Qod in 
transferring the people and their goods to the "old home of the 
ehosen race,'* and that Britain's soldiers will for a time defend Israel 
against the attempts of her enemies to cast her out again. Yet 
they presume to teach that the nation thus signally used in con- 
Beotion with the " home bringing " is to be cut off in the wrath of 
Diyine vengeance upon his Gentile rejectors. Does not the following 
ttctraot from the Divine record of the purposes of God regarding the 
nation which shall be honoured by being the gatherer of the 
* Scattered Katicm," seem to stand out in bold denial of their sup- 
position T 

Isaiah zliz., 1-6, — ** Listen, isles unto me ; and hearken, ye 
peoples from a^. The Lord hath . . . made mention of my 
name, and hath made my mouth like a sharp sword ; in the shadow 
of his hand hath he hid me, and made me a polished shaft. . . . 
And said unto me : Thou art my servant, O Israel^ in whom I will be 
glorified. Then I said : I have laboured in vain, I have spent my 
sirenfftk for nought and in vain. Yet surely my judgment (right) is 
with the Lord, and my work (recompense) with my G-od, And now, 
saith the Lord, that formed me from the womb to be his servant — to 
bring Jaeoh again to him, though Israel be not gathered (and that 
Israel unto him may be gathered), yet shall I be (for I am become) 
elorious in the eyes of the Lord, and my God is become my strength. 
And he said : Is it a light thing that thou shouldst be my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved (desolations) 
of Israel ? I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation to the end of the earth." 

Most surely this is a message, and a remonstrance to Israel the 
people. The isles and the people from afar are called upon to take 
notice of it. To what, then, are they to listen? 1st. That the speaker 
has been mentioned by name. 2nd. That the name mentioned is 
Israel, 3rd. That the speaker laments a life of vain doings — a 
strong^ wasted to no purpose. 4th. A reflective acknowledgment 
tlmt his just position is with Qod, which, by inference, implies that 
the previous fruitless labours were enacted without God. 5th. That 
his work (recompense, reward) ca/n only come from Qod, Therefore, 
the reason why previous labour was vain and brought no reward. 6th. 
ThaX,\h<&speeialworJc of the speaker was to bring Jacob again to Jehovah. 
Not necessarily to Palestine in the first case, that is subsequent ; but 
to a right knowledge of, and devotion to, him. 7th. To the end 
that Israel may be gathered (i.e.) preparatory to the great national 
ddiverance which sJiall constitute the people — the speaker Israel — 
glorions in the eyes of their God. 8th. A reproach for hesitancy in 
accepting the momentous position as if not worthy of the privilege 
of so great an honour, as the margin reads : " Art thou lighter than 
that &OU shouldst be my servant, ^c. ? " Then 9tb. A promise of a 
much wider field of usefulness, even to be the means of salvation to 
the entiles. It is evident from this that no Gentile people axe tc^ 
have a hand in the recovery of Israel, nor in the deience ot ^i^^l^^i 
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Land after the people are in it. The nation to be hononred in all 
these things, is to be Israsl hy namcy — a part of Israel which, on 
reviewing her past, shall exclaim in holy humility, " I have spent 
my strength for nought and in vain," and then acknowledge that her 
portion is with Jehovah, and from him only can her reward proceed. 
This could only be said of Israel after she had been released nom the 
most bitter portion of her cast off State. It was in the service of 
&lse Gods she laboured in vain ; and in fighHng against the judg- 
ments of God that she spent her strength for nought and in vain. 

I am quite well aware that I am here treading upon tender ground, 
for my friends, the commentators, almost with one voice claim 
this passage as a prophecy concerning the Bedeemer Christ. Under 
the heading " My Servant," I show more fully my justification for 
using it differently from them. Many thmgs are said of thii 
impersonation which cannot possibly be reconciled when refeired to 
the Lord personally. 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 

** I loye thee when I hear thy yoice bid a despairing world rejoice, 
And loud from shore to shore proclaim, in every tongue, Messiah's name : 
That name at which, from sea to sea, all nations yet shall bow the knee.** 

—James Montgomery, 

Thus Mr. WilkiDSon treats this evidence of Britain's part in the 

Srograxnme of Israel's operations — " Here it is stated that Israel, as 
istinct from JudaJi, * is to be the medium of carrying the glad 
tidings of the Saviour.' How does this doctrine tally with Zech. 
viii., 23? — *Ten men shall take hold out of all languages of the 
nations, even ^all take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jewt saying, 
We will go with you, for we have heard that God is with you.' " 

And apparently supposing, in the innocence of his conscience, 
that this in^evant query had completely settled the question, he 
retreated from farther encounter. But in his second edition he 
thought a word more might be said, to give it a second '* death-blow." 
So he wrote : — 

** Israel was not only to be a Christian nation, with her children 
taught in the Lord, but to her alone, of all the nations of the earth, 
has been entrusted the great and glorious missionary work." 

**This will be true in Millennial times, but not during dis- 
persion." 

Can it be possible that Mr. Wilkinson wrote these words in the 
spirit of seriousness and honesty ? Does he mean, by his reference 
to Zechariah, to tell us that the Jews were to be, and have been, 
the great missionary people — ^the people who have become more 
conspicuous than any other in the work of preaching Christ to the 
heathen ? He could not do this in a serious mood. He could mean 
no such thing. He cannot possibly presume to teach any such vagary, 
or to insult intelligent persons by propounding such a contradiction 
of facts. Then his remark has no point. He has only attempted to 
** divert attention " from the point in question to something having 
no reference to it. Is this how he defends the truth? If Mr. 
Wilkinson had looked at the connection in which the passage stands 
he would at once have observed that the period to which the 
words refer is a time posterior to the great missionary enterprise to 
which onr writers allude. Besides, what connection is there between 
missionary work and men coming anxious to serve the Lord God, 
and taking hold of a man, volunteering to go with him because God 
is with him. Is that missionary work ? If it meets with Mr. Wil- 
kinson's *' notion " of the work of missionaries, he is as far from the 
mark as he is in many other cases. Such was not the kind of mis- 
sionary work in which Paul and the early fathers engaged, any more 
than it is like the work undertaken by our modem labourers in 
hrathen lands. Nothing so pleasing meets the modsm ix^kSNSiQi^as^ vi^ 
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a Tolontaiy offer to go with him, nor anything so ohflRring as the 
voluntary assnrance that those to whom he ffoes at once ackx^wledp^e 
that God is with him. His experience is that he goes with his life 
in his hand, as it were, and if haply he be not depriyed of that, his 
labour is one of little encouragement, incessant work, judicdooa 
watchfulness, and careful behaviour, if he would win the confidence 
of the people, and gain their souls for Ohnst. It is a work of toil, 
of teaching, remonstrance, affectionate solicitation, and constant 
devotion. No, no, there is no reference to misslonazy work in that 
passage from Zechariah. 

The Prophet was speaking of a time after the ''times of tlie 
GtentHes have been fulfilled," for we read in the 22nd verse that it 
will be at a time when <* many peoples and strong nations shall come 
to seek the Lord of Hosts in Jerusalem, and to entreat the favDor of 
the Lord ." Do these things take place in missionary times T Verily 
no. Jerusalem is a n^le^«d village, a place trodden nnder foot of 
the Gentiles, a place from which rtill the Lord has turned himself 
away. Therefore BIr. Wilkinson has been tampering with the 
credulity of men, and endeavouring to support his error bj mis- 
applying Scripture. 

Is he any more accurate in telling us that missionary work will 
be entirely entrusted to Israel " in millennial times " 7 He does not 
offer any scriptural text in proof of this opinion. It was rimply 
one of his '* notions" which have such an influence over mm, 
and are doing such mischief to his mode of reasoning, warping 
his thoughts in all directions. He must have altogether wiigtApn 
the nature of millennial times. Never is it once said of Isael 
that she will send out men to teach the nations the fear of 
the Lord after the restoration, and the second advent of our Lord. 
The era of Gospel preaching will have ended when the Lord has re- 
gathered his people, and come to reign over them. Then the 
« earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea." (Isa. xl., 9.) There will surely not require to be 
any preaching when the earth is in this state of perfect, full, and 
free knowledge. Nor is there any doubt that this is to be literally 
the case, for the same sentiment is repeated in Habakkuk ii, 14— 
** For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glcny of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." It may be asked how such 
a state of thiugs can possibly be brought about unless by the instita* 
tion of preacMng? We are not left in any mystery about that, 
because we are in such matters instmcted by the wisdom of him who 
knoweth the end from the beginning. These are the truths he has 
taught us in this matter : — 

" And it shall come to pass afterward that I wUl pour out my 
spirit upon aM flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
pnecy, your old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall 
see visions." (Joel ii., 28.) 

** Upon the land of my people shall come up thorns and brier s 
upon all the houses of joy in the joyous city, because the palaces 
shall be forsaken, and the hum of the city shidl be left ; the forta 
and towers shall be for dens for ever, a joy of wild asses, a pasture 
for flocks ; Uktil the Spirit be p<mred upon ue from on Mgh^ amd the 
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wUdenteu become aJiruUfkilJleldi and the fraitfal field be oonnted for a 
loresl. Then jtidgment shaU dwell in the loildemese, and righteous- 

oess remain in the fraitfal field And my people abaXl 

dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sare dwellings, and in qaiet 
lestbig places. .... Happy are ye that sow beside all waters. " 
(Isaiah zxxii., 13—20.) 

'* For Zion's sake I will not hold my peace, and for Jerasalem's 
tako I will not rest mniil the riffhteouenees thereof go forth as bright" 
neee, amd the ealvoHon thereof cu a torch thai burneth. And the 
QmiaUe (nations) ehaU see thg rtghteousnesSf and all kings thgglorv; 
and thoa shalt be called by a new name, which the month of tne 
Lord shall name." (Is. bdi., 1, 2.) 

** And the ChntUes shall come to thy Ughi, and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising. . . . The forces of the Gentiles shall come to 
tbee.** (Is. be., 3, 11.) 

The glory oi Israel's restoration, and the efiNilgent majesty of 
the Lord's appearance, will be an evidence to every nation of 
Jehov^'s dealing with Israel. It will at once and for ever shat the 
month of infidelity, and be an undeniable witness of God's personal 
saperintendence of haman affairs. The news of this will reqaire no 
special preachers, no missionaries to go forth arging and pleading 
with people to give an attentive ear to the word of life. Every 
medium of communication will then be converted into a missionary. 
The news of these great afiEairs will pass from pole to pole like an 
electric shock, and every man shall know that God Almighty, the 
holy one of Israel, is indeed among men ; and they will be constrained 
to go and tender worship to him who hath aone such wondrous 
tfai^g;8 in the earth. 

There will be no longer any need for missionary organisations 
then. The integrity of the men who become the merohimts of the 
great Bmpire "mil, in all their dealings with the Gentiles, be an nn- 
eeasing and influential missionary agent. Their honour and 
righteousness will be so manifest that the people of the nations will 
▼dlmiteer to come up and worship in the Land of Gk)d. 

If to any nation there has been given the commission to preach 
the gospel, that commission must be given effect to prior to Iterael's 
lestOTation ; it will be impossible afterward. That this commission 
was given to Israel can be amply proved, and that it has been and is 
being carried out by Israel is tne point we are now arguing. We read 
in Isaiah xliz., 1-6, a passage already quoted in the preceding 
dbapter : — 

*' listen, O isles unto me ; and hearken ye peoples from afar ; 
the Lcnrd hath called me from the womb ; from my mother hath he 
made mention of my name. And he hath made my mouth as a sharp 
gword ; in the shadow of his hand hath he hid me, and made me a 
polished shaft ; in his quiver bath he hid me, and said unto me, 
* Thou art My Servant Israel, in whom I iviU be gtor^ied,^ Then 
I said ' I have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for naught, 
and in Tain ; yet surely my judgment (right) is with the Lord, and 
my work (reward or recompens^ is with my God.' And now saitK 
foe Lord that formed me from the womb, (o be Ms senaawt^ tobnnHWQ 
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Jacob again to him. Though Israel be not gathered (or rather, and 
that Israel unto him may be gathered), yet shall I be (or, for I have 
become) glorious in the eyes of the Lord, and my God shall be fU 
become) my strength. And he said, ' Is it a' light thing that thou 
should'st be my servant (margin, art thou lighter than that thon 
should'st be my servant) to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Israel (margin, the desolations of Israel) ' f I will 
also give thee to be a UgM to the GentUeSf that thou mayest be my sal- 
vation unto the end of the earth. '' 

This is purely a prophetic declaration to Israel, — a proclamation 
to the '^ cast out nation " ttoehw years after her final captivity. The 
alternative readings, given in brackets, are those found in <^The 
Sunday School Centenary Bible,'* edited by T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
B. L. Clarke, M.A., S. B. Driver, M A., A. Goodwin, M.A., and W. 
Sanday, D.D. By these readings the force of the passage comes oat 
much stronger, with less ambiguity, leaving no room for cavil as to 
the period of Israel's history to which the proclamation refers. 
Israel is called to, and is made to repeat the message, that it may 
sound through the isles and be heard by the peoples firom afar. 
Evidently she has spent much time and labour in a service which is 
not that of her Lord ; she is conscious that her strength has been 
spent for naught, and in vain, and acknowledges that her ** right ** is 
with the Lord, and her reward is only in her God. She then is made 
to know that for the purpose of bringing the tribes of Jacob to 
Jehovah has she been formed, and that, or, in order that, Israel may 
be gathered to Him she is glorious in the eyes of the I^ord, and GckI 
is become her strength. Is not this a beautiful panorama of succeed- 
ing events? And all is before the grand event of restoration to 
Palestine. But more, the closing sentence of the sixth verse is the 
climax of my present argument. While Israel is thus being made 
the means of re-gathering the tribes of Jacob, she is ** also given for a 
light to the Gentiles," so that she might not only be the instrument 
of the settlement of the chosen nation in their own country, but that 
she might be God's " salvation tmto the end of the earth,^* Lb not this 
the commission given to Israel ? Is not this the same in effect and 
in extent hs that given to bis Israelite Apostles, Matt, xxviii., 19-20, 

" Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptising them into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you." And again, as it is given in Mark xvi., 15 — " Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to all creation." 

The Apostles are simply sent forth on the mission ages before 
committed to Israel, and necessarily afterwards carried on by Imel 
It is evident that this work of enlightening the Gentiles is none other 
than the work of preaching the salvation of the Cross of Christ, for 
in Isaiah xlii. , the Saviour is spoken of as bringing ** forth judgment 
(religion) to the Gentiles," and in the 6th verse as " a light of the 
Gentiles." Hence the words of the forty-ninth chapter can only mean 
that Jehovah had appointed Israel as the one special instrument by 
which he was going to instruct the Gentiles in the views of the 
Gospel of Salvation. That he had chosen Israel speciidly as the 
bearer of his messages of mercy to the ends of the eartb — ^he had 
commissioned her to be his missionary people while in a state of 
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dispersioii. This work is necessary to bring about the great event 
looked forward to — " the fulness of the Gentiles." It is not until the 
Gospel has been preached to all the nations that the " time of the 
restoration of all things " can come in. Israel cannot be re-gathered 
until the Gospel has been declared in all countries ; therefore, if at 
any time Israel is to be a preacher of the cross — a light among the 
Gentiles — she must be so before their full time has ran . She must 
execute the commission before its period shall expire. The era of 
preaching will end with the dawn of the millennium ; after that 
gloriously grand event the nations will come flocking to the light of 
God's elect nation, and voluntarily worship the God who has mani- 
fested his wondrous power and majesty in such a sublime manner. 

Will our friends deny that when Jehovah says in Hosea ii., 23 — 
"I will sow her (Israel) uiUo me in the earth, and I will have mercy 
upon her,** that he means to sow her in his work — ^to scatter her for 
the purpose of carrying his name and truth to all the earth ? Does 
he not in fact just in these words declare his intention of carrying 
out his purpose previously announced in Isaiah, to make Israel the 
means of Ms salvation to the ends of the earth ? The sowing, be it 
observed is " unto me ;** it is with some definite Divine end in view ; 
and of what Divine end are we aware, except of publishing the 
gospel of peace to all men — the free offer of an everlasting and 
complete salvation through the sacrifice of the Lamb? If it be 
douoted that this is so, let any man try to find a passage in which 
the heathen are called upon to go forth as teachers of the Gospel. 
Let them show us an authority for the supposed propagation of the 
gospel, and the proclamation of Jehovah's glorious name being com- 
mitted to GtentUe hands. What, moreover, was the chief object of 
Jehovah in selecting a nation for himself &om among the tribes of 
the earth, and committing his oracles to them in such an exclusive 
manner, if it was not his intention to constitute them emphatically 
the witnesses of truth, justice, and mercy among men ? He called 
them that he might through them show forth his grace and gloiy to 
the world, and he has not permitted his purpose to fail. 

Let this fact be carefully considered by those who doubt that to 
Israel was committed the important work of missionary enterprise 
among the Gentiles, that wherever a mission has been organised it 
can never be maintained simply by the labour of the native preachers 
If the centre is not continued under the management of some of the 
great missionary race, it degenerates gradually, until all traces of it 
disappear. The continued life and energy of these mission stations 
seem indeed to depend on the supervision of one of those who have 
been the organisers of missions all over the world. What has 
become of dxe churches of Africa, of India, and of many other 
countries which were established by the Apostles ? What is the 
spectacle presented on the continent where the Gentiles are left to 
manage all their religious matters ? It is simply a degeneration from a 
pure gospel to a system of pagan religion, with an almost invisible 
stratum of Christianity. It seems to be impossible for the G^tile 
nations to maintain the pure religion of Jehovah, even with the open 
Bible in fh&i hands to guide |them. Let, however, but one of the 
XBce of Abraham become a missionary of the Cross among thein.^ «si^ 
under his direction religious izistruction becomes a m&\^£x ol V\\«2l 
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import, the spirit of the Bible is revived, and sools are led to realise 
the love of God as it shioes gloriously from the Gross of Calvary. I 
say this assuming the correctness of my argument that the British 
are children of Abraham. If they are not, then they are a single 
exception. Britain is the only country, civilized or heathen, in 
which the truth of the Gospel seems to take firm hold of the mental 
and moral natures of the people, as in a genial soil. How is thisf 
Let our traducers answer I Let them account for the straooe 
phenomenon. What is thus said of Britain is of course said m 
respect to America, for both are of the same stock, and bound to the 
same destiny. 

In other chapters passages from Isaiah are quoted showing that 
to Israel was committed the privilege of being a "light to the 
Qentiles. " Now, of course, we know that Christ is, without any qiiaU* 
fication, " the Light of the Worlds But then every light has some- 
thing to hold it up. Something to raise it so that its rays may be 
seen. We have lampstands, candlesticks, chandeliers, &c., for this 
purpose. Preaching was one of the earliest institutions of Christ. 
And we learn from the Book of Revelation that Jesus himself looked 
upon his preachers as ^^ start" or "lights," and his churches as 
candlesticks, by the removal of which the " light " would be with- 
drawn, practically, from the locality mentioned ; the light would be 
extinguished by the candlestick being taken away. The Lord him- 
self is represented as a light, exceeding the minister in brightness ss 
much as the sun exceeds the stars. But as the planets give a light 
borrowed from the sun when he is absent from view, eo do the 
ministers of the Churches ; and the Churches are the centres fipcmi 
which the light shines out on a world in darkness. The Sun of Bight- 
eousness does not at present cast his beams directly on mankind, th^ 
come through chosen avenues. He is the Light, but still he only at 
present causes a brightly reflected light to fall on the world. The day 
of true and refulgent splendour will shortly dawn. Then the great 
Day-star shall shine immediately upon a world awakened from its 
night of dull shadows and gloomy darkness. But until that day does 
burst upon us, there has been appointed a means of preventing a total 
darkness to brood over the human race in regard to God's " plan of 
salvation by grace" through a crucified Saviour. He has given that 
commission to his followers— they are to bear Ms li^t, to be 
reflectors of his love, and of the life he has procured, and now ofEeis 
freely to every son of Adam who will receive the proffered gift of 
the most wondrous love and self-sacrifice possible for the tongue of 
man to relate. To be the relators of this wonderful story of love 
and condescension is the privilege, as well as the charge, of certain 
of earth's inhabitants. Is it a commission given promiscuously to all 
men, or is it the special prerogative of a cei*tain race? Not the 
exclusive prerogative, certainly. There are to-day men of many races 
true " stars" in the Church. But to which race do the " stars," tiie 
"lights," the real and bright reflectors of the Lord's love, mercy 
and truth, belong ? We do not see them in Italy, or in Spain, or in 
France ; not in Austria, nor Greece, nor Switzerland ; not in Den- 
mark and Sweden, nor even in Gennany. All these countries were 
of old scenes of much Christian life. They aU had untamifl^^ 
candlesticks whose stars gave a dear and powerful light ; but they 
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have DOt lived to be *Hhe lights of the heathen." As true eyaa- 
gelists, their light is extinguished. Germany has still a little of the 
true light ; perhaps there is some also in other places mentioned, 
bat if 80) we know that much of it is the result of missionary work 
undertaken by British missionaries. In Spain, in Italy, and also in 
France, our ''liffhts" are shining, and calling upon men to come to 
the foot of the Cross. 

By the British almost exclusively is the work of evangelisation 
being carried on throughout the world. So that in the sense of being 
the bearers of the Gospel tidings to those who lie in ignorance of it, 
our nation is ^*a light unto the Gentiles," and thus stands in the 
position predicted of Israel by Isaiah and other prophets :~ " I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation to the end of the earth." Or, as Barnes gives it in hu 
new translation : — 

"And I will make thee for a light to the nations. 
And to be my salvation to the end of the earth. '^ 

On thiis verse Barnes make the following note : — " 1 will appoint 
thee to the higher office of extending the knowledge of the true 
religion to the darkened heathen world." He refers then to his note 
on ch. xlii., 6 : — " light is the emblem of knowledge, instruction, 
and of true religion. This is one of the numerous declarations 
which occur in Lsaiah, that the true religion of the Messiah would 
be extended to the heathen world, and that they, as well as the Jews, 
would be brought to partake of its privileges." Consequently, the 
person addressed is commissioned to be the instrument used in 
" extending " this knowledge, to be the instructor of the " heathen 
world.'* This person, or impersonation, addressed, is elsewhere shown 
to be " the tribes of Israel." Therefore, that Israel is to be a mis- 
sionary people before restoration is a Scripture doctrine demonstrable 
on the clearest evidence. Many more passages might be cited in 
proof of this, but as enough have already been quoted to establish 
what is contended for, to do more would be superfluoua 
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"MY SERVANT." 

** I read the word of Qod not to find a sanction for the praotioe d any ohnxtdi— 
not to find a sanction for my own practice ; but to know what God requires, thai 
to this I may conform my pxiurtice. ---Carton. 

In " Lost Israel Found " Mr. Hine has nsed a striking passage in 
the sixty-fifth chapter of Isaiah to prove that Israel was to be in the 
enjoyment of many blessings and called ** My servantSi" while Jndah 
was yet suftering years of punishment. This has been a thorough 
causa belU. Mr. Wilkinson waxes very indignant over it, and 
affirms the exact reverse of Mr. Hine. He claims the blessingpEi there 
as exclusively those of Judah^ and tells us, he says cm PauFs aathoritji 
** Israel is the chastised one.** The passage is : — 

Isaiah Ixv., 13-15. " Therefore thus saith the Lord Ood, Behold 
my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; behold my servmti 
shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold my servants shall re- 
joice, but ye shall be ashamed ; behold my servants shall sing for joy 
of heart, but ye shall cry for sorrow of heart, and shall howl fm 
vexation of spirit. Ye shall leave yonr name for a curse onto iny 
chosen : for the Lord Qod shall slay thee : and call his servantB l^ 
another name." 

It can only t>e decided to which of the parties the appeUatfon, 
** My servants," is given here by a careful examination of the book in 
which it is found. We must settle what the general use of the term 
is in this prophet's writings. This chapter cannot of itself decide it 
Mr. Wilkinson contends that the ninth verse is conclusive. ** I will 
bring forth a seed out of Jacob, and out of Judah an inheritor of mv 
mountains : and mine elect shall inherit it, and my servants shaU 
dwell there." But the 10th verse seems to remove any apparent 
application of it to Judah, for there we are told that ** Sharon shall 
be a fold for flocks, and the valley of Achor a place for herds to lie 
down in, for my people tliat have sought meJ" Now it is not Judah 
that is spoken of as " seeking the Lord " in banishment. Israel is 
the one of whom only these words could be written : so that this 
seems already to take away Mr. Wilkinson's position. It must 
certainly be only of the two houses of the kingdom, or nation, that 
Jehovah is speaking. He is certainly placing the one in contrast to 
the other. To find which is the one affectionately csklled **my 
servants," we shall adopt the only satisfactory method, that of 
analysis. To do this properly we shall have to look into a good many 
passages wherein the term occurs. 

Isaiah xli., 8 — ** But thou Israel art my servant^ Jacob whom 
I have chosen. 9th — Thou art my servant whom I have chosen,^* 

The context as well as the passage itself, proves this to refer to 
the children of the tribes. It cannot pos8ibly refer to Messiah, 
because of things predicated of the subject Fear not, for I am witib 
tiiee : be not dismayed for I am thy Qod ; I will strengthen thee ; yea, 
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I will ^Ip thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
riffAteousneis ; . . . And I will help thee, saith the Lord ^Ay 
redeemer.*' ** Thou shalt rejoice in the Lord." These cannot apply to 
Christ. 

xlii, 1) — ** Behold my servant whom I uphold ; mine elect (chosen) 
in whom my sonl delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him : he 
shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles." 

The application of this passage to any other than the Messiah, is 
sure to be looked npon by a large section of the ChristiaD community 
as most heretical. One good old preacher of the Gospel has severely 
rebuked Bishop Titcomb for so doing. He uses such mild and 
affectionate expressions as ** hideous blasphemy," " of a character 
worse than is to be found in the records of infidelity and popery I " 
«* Awful blasphemy," " awful condition." " Tell me," he says, " are 
not those men blasphemers 7 Is not this Antichrist ? " He moreover 
quotes 27 commentators to show that they all believed that the 
passage referred to the Messiah only. But then it would, by the same 
method, be quite a simple thing to show that the Rev. J. B. Clifford, 
ILA. is himself wrong in the application of many passages. He is one 
who, for instance, believes as we do in the approaching advent of 
the Lord Jesus, to reign upon the earth. Now, nearly all his chosen 
27 commentators pronounce him wrong in this, and a hundred 
more might be quoted They do not believe that the Lord of glory 
will ever again return in visible form to this world of ours, and find a 
meaning for every passage referring that event, quite the reverse of 
Mr. Clifford's system. Is he really wrong, then, because he differs 
from these notable commentators ? Certainly not. They have stated 
what was their view, while they possessed less light upon the doctrine 
than Mr. Clifford enjoys ; and many of them, if living to day, would 
probably have been of Mr. Clifford's cast of mind on that point. If, 
uierefore, he may differ from the long and honoured list of Biblical 
critics, and yet be right, why should he endeavour to screw us down 
to t^eir views? Is the Rev. J. B. Clifford, M.A., the only man with 
snfficient mental calibre to be permitted to step aside from the 
beaten track of the old theological authors? We claim for ourselves 
tiie same liberty which he wishes to monopolise. 

Those critics whom he mentions, are certainly very feeble 
weapons, although they are men of truly christian character, 
8nd devout spirit as well, as being *' men mighty in the 
seriptnres " for the light that shone in their day : but since their 
lights went out, there has been much added to discoveries in 
ArchsBology and other fields of historical and Biblical research. And 
so their udformation is in many respects inferior to what is the 
common property of the world now. Besides, they were totally 
miaware of the modem view of Israel's restoration. The thought was 
never before them. Their opinion was that Israel had been cast off, and 
thenceforth there would never be any difference between " Jew and 
Ctentile." And so they systematised scripture into their notions, and 
of course such passages as that above were most easily drawn into 
their plan. It was improbable they should do otherwise. But this 
very ract puts them out of court in deciding upon the meaning of the 
passage. We must compare scripture with scripture, not with 
0(nnmentators. 
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Now, as we have seen, Isaiah zli, 8, applies dearly to Israel by 
namet and also by those things predicate of the subject of the 
passage, so, by predication, we shall be compelled to admit this 
Terse under review does the same. Examine its terms : " Behold my 
servant whom I up?Mld" (the same as previously said of Israel), 
**mine elect"* chosen (again the ' repetition of the previous), **m 
whom my soul delighteW* (a phrase elsewhere appli^ to Israel in 
restoration) ; " / wUl put my spirit upon himJ'* in xliv., 3, the fol- 
lowing is unmistakably addressed to lartiel : — " I will pour my spirit 
upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring." " JEte ahcUl 
bring forth judgment to the Oentilca.^^ (^These words are by Barnes 
translated " He shall extend religion to the nations," which is simply 
the commission of Christ to his Israelite disciples. The work A 
taking the Gospel to the nations was done by Israelitish men, and, we 
believe, has been carried on by Israelitish people. In his comments 
on Isaiah Ixvi., 19. Barnes expresses this view of the extension of 
the Gospel. C^ the words " And of those that escape will I send to 
the nations; .... and they shall declare my glory among the 
nations.*' He says — " The great mass of the nation would be 
abandoned and devoted to destruction, bat a remnant would be 
saved. Of that remnant God would send a portion to make his 
name known to those who had never heard it, and they would lead 
distant nations to a knowledge of the truth.") Thus it is evident 
that all things mentioned in this verse are elsewhere applied to 
Israel. It is only by a strain that commentators can make any 
reasonable show of adapting the words to Messiah. This view ot 
the passage is confirmed by the succeeding context, where God 
continues, in verse 6, to address the same servant in these words — 

" I, Jehovah, have edUed thee in righteonmess, 

And I will hold thee by thy handt and will preterve thee ; 

I will give thee for a oorenant to the people 

A light to the OentUes.** 

Who is it that Jehovah called 7 Messiah is not a '' called one," 
not "a chosen," selected one. He is A Yolunteeb. His language 
^as — (* Here am 1 1 send me." He may be spoken of as the " Sent 
one," but not as " The elected one," for election implies the existence 
of others who might have been elected : it suggests the selection of 
one from amongst a number. We, at least, know of no one who 
could have taken the place of our Messiah but he who is himself the 
equal of Jehovah. Therefore when Jehovah says "I have called 
thee," he must be speaking to some one whom he has " chosen " — 
*i selected " — from amongst a number of others upon whom his choice 
might have fallen. Who can this be but his " chosen," his "called" 
nation ? And I shall so understand it, at the risk of being placed 
under the severe epithets of Messrs. Clifford, Wilkinson, and 
others, for I find as I proceed that the weight of evidence is that 
way. 

Verse 19— " Who is Blind if not my servant f 

And deaf as my messenger whom I sent ? 
Who so blind as he that is perfectly instructed ! 
So blind as the servant of «iehoyah? 

The very terms of the passage are enough to settle its meaning 
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withoat comparison with other parts. This Servant can be no other 
tluui Israel ; for it continues — 

Yene 22— " But this is a robbed and plundered jMopIe." 

AU of them snared in caverns, 
And secreted in prisons ; 

They are for a prey, and there is none to deliver ; 
For a spoil, and no one says, restore ! 

2i— Who hath given Jacob for a spoil ? And Israel to the plun- 

derers? 
Is it not Jehovah against whom we have sinned?" 

zUii, 10— " Te are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, 

Even my tenant whom I have chosen,** 

Yerae 8 points these witnesses out as the blind and deaf servant, 
whom commentators quite willinglj allow to be Israel. Still they 
are the ** servant " and the " chosen " or *< elected " of the Lord. 

zliVy 1—8— '* Hear now, O Jacob my servant ; 
And Israel whom I have choben ; 
Thus saith Jehovah thy maker, 
And he that formed thee from the womb, 
And that will help thee : 
Fear not, O Jacob my servant 
And Jeshurun, whom I have chosen. 
For I will pour out waters upon the thirsty, 
And flowing streams upon the dry ground. 
I will pour my spirit on thy chilifren, 
And my blessing on thine offspring." 

There is no room for diversity of opinion as to the meaning of these 
lines. That they are addressed to National Israel needs no inculcation. 

Vorae 21— " Remember these things, O Jacob 

And Israel, for thou art my servant; 
I have formed thee, thou art my aervant; 

Israel, by me thou shalt not be forgotten." 

Verse 2&— " " For Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob, 
And glorified himself in Israel." 

xhr. 4 — '* For the sake of Jacob my servant. 

And Israel my chosen ; 

1 have caUed thee by thy name, 

I have sumoflfned thee, though thou hast not known me." 

xhriiL 1 — " Hear this, O bouse of Jacob ; 

Te that are called by the name of Israel, 
And are come forth from the waters of Judah, 
Who swear by the name of Jehovah 
And publicly acknowledge the God of Israel, 
Tet not in truth or sincerity." 

This last verse is one of importance in this connection inasmuch 

as it snpplies ns with a definition of the terms, "Jacob," and "Israel," 

diowing them to be used in contrast to Judah. Israel " was come 

forth fiom"! or had "separated" from Judah. Then comes a 

description of Judah^s position, followed by a severe rebuke to the 

ones addressed — Israel. Then Jehovah again pleads with Israel, 

verse 12 : — " Harken unto me, Jacob, and Israel whom I have 

cdUed,^^ Verse 20 : — " Jehovah hath redeemed his servant Jacob." 

zliz. 1-8— "Jehovah . . . hath made mention of my name 

• ••■•• 

And said unto me, thou art my servant, 
O Israel, in whom I will be glorified," 

Verse 4 — Then I said, I have laboured in vain ; 

For nought and vanity have I exhausted my strength, 

Nevertheless my cause is with Jehovah 

And the reward of mv work is with xo;!; Qt(A .** 
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Who can thiB be ? Is it the Messiah who is called I^rad, and who 
has discoYered that his wcrk has been in vaka, and his ^rength esv- 
hatuted on vanUy? If not, it must be national Israel For he asks, 
** Is it beneath thee to be called my servant" ? 

IxT., 1— "Iamtu6ee8%A^«>u9Atl>ytho8e whohadnotMkedforme; 

I am found t^ those who did not inqcdre for me." 
I said, Here am I, here am I, 
To a people who had not invoked my name." 

Thence (from ▼. 2 to y. 7) the prophet summarises the iniquities of 
Israel, and the indignation of JehoYah caused thereby; then in 
Y. 8 he pledges himself not to destroy them all for his servanUf 
sakes. Verse 9 reads : — *< And I will cause to come from Jacob a 
posterity and from Jndah an inheritor of my mountains. And mine 
elect shall inherit it, and my serYants shall dwell there." 

Here, then, is the basis of this argument; Who are the servants ? 
Are they Israel or Judah 7 We neYer question the fact that Jndah 
will, as well as Israel, inherit the mountains of Jehovah's Land. But 
our present inquiry is which of the two are here termed << My ser- 
vants 7 " The two are contrasted. Which of them is it that occupies 
the more enviable position ? We must now be guided by the first 
verse of the chapter and the last sentence of the lOSi Yerse : — 

1— "I am siusces^fuUy sought by those who asked not for me" Ojr thote 
who were named oy me, Lo-Atmni.) 
J tun found by those who did not inquire for me " 

10— " And Sharon shall be (again^ a fold tar the flock. 

And the vale of Achor, a restmg-place for the hOTds, 
For my people who have bouoht ms." 

It must be noticed that the whole of the sixty-fourth chapter is a 
lament, or invocation, put into the mouth of Judah. This is dear 
from its internal evidence : for it centres oa Mount ZioUj the city of 
Jerusalem, and the " glorious temple." The sixty-fifth chapter is a 
reply to it, an address by Jehovah to those who have spoken in the 
previous chapter. Consequently, this also agrees with the conclusion 
to which our argument had come by another method. PositiYdy 
Judah is the one addressed. 

Here, then, is the key to the whole matter. Judah makes a 

lamentation, and inquires how long her time of punishment is still to 

last, complaining sorely of the bitterness of her lot. Jehovah replies 

that He has been sought and found by a people who had not called upon 

him, and were not known by his name. He had come and announced 

himself to them, and they had received him, whereas they (to whom 

He is speaking) had rejected him. The others had sought him, and 

he had given access to them, and they had found him. These were 

Lo-Ammi. He had sent them away and withdrawn himself until they 

should seek his face (Hos. y., 15) but no longer. They had sought 

him ea>gerly in their time of trouble ; and he came and re-named 

them Ammi, ** My People," because they Jiad sought him. But he 

continues, " ye are they that forsake the Lord " — the exact antithesis of 

the others. But they who had never been cast away and utterly 

destroyed haYC " forsaken the Lord," and shall now be numbered to 

the sword. 

'* Therefore thus saith Jehovah ; 

Lo, my servants (who have sought me) shall eat, 

Bat ye (who have forsaken me) shall be hungiy ; 
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My lervantB shall drink : 

Bat ye shall be thirsty : 

Lo, my servants shall rejoice : 

But ye riiall be ashamed ; 

Lo, my servants shall sini^ alood for gUdness of heart : 

Bat ye shall cry aloud for grief of heart. 

And shall shriek in the anguish of your broken spirit. 

And ye shall leave your name for an execration to my chosen ; 
And the Lord Jehovah shall put you to deaUi. 
And to his servants another name shall be given." 

Then follows a word of consolation to Judah. Verse 16 tells of 
tbe troubles ending and a new era of prosperity and good setting in. 
Yerae 17 shows tiie former evils banish^ and forgotten ; and all 
things restored to a state of complete righteousness, in which state 
Jeroialem is to be *' created a subject of joy;" and Jehovah promises 
that he 

<*¥^ll exult in Jerusalem, 

And Joy in his people. 

There shall be no more heard therein 

The voice oi weeping and the voice of distress." 

Be that, although Israel is, in verses 13, 14, and 15, set in contrast 
to Judah, and preferred above her, and blessed so much in excess 
of her, yet Judah's day is shown as also coming. Judah was not to 
be cast away for ever, any more than Israel, but Israel having 
nought the Lord in the far countries is taken into favour, while Judah, 
still remaining antagonistic to the offers of salvation through the 
death of Christ, is left in her unfriended condition, because she had 
'' forsaken Jehovah." So long as the present dispensation continues 
only those who accept its offers of grace, through the one all-powerful 
complete sacrifice, the Lamb of God, can receive marked Divine 
faronr. But when this era shall have closed, and the Lord come to 
take away his bride, to celebrate the long-talked-of marriage feast, 
and return with her as his wife, to assume control of things on 
earth, then Judah shall look on him whom they have pierced, and 
mourn because of him. In those days there shall be great changes 
wrought in Judah, and greater glory laid upon Israel. But they 
shall no longer be separated, but become one people in the land of 
their ancestors. 

But Mr Wilkinson acknowledges himself unable to discover, in 
his horror and indignation, terms of sufficient force in which to 
express his contempt and denunciation of this method of interpreting 
the language of scripture, which, in the charity of his refined 
Christian nature, he characterises in the following amiable style: — 

'* We really cannot find language strong enough in which to 
denounce this culpable interference with, and alteration of, the plain 
word of God ; this daring even to charge GK3d himself with having 
warranted such a style of reading His word." 

It must surely be a most egregious offence to discover and insist 
upon a harmonious method of dealing with the language of the 
Bible, when that matter differs from the Bev. John Wilkinson's 
notions. Truly, if abuse be argument, Mr. Wilkinson has made good 
his point. If contempt and contemptibleness are logical demon stra- 
tioQS, of course we cannot claim one inch of ground to stand upon 
beside this champion. But as it is against the prlivc\\il^ ^1 \^^ 
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majority of reasonable men to accept railing aocnsations in the place 
of faithfnlly-placed propositions honestly discussed, so do we ooject 
to be siienc^ by the diatribe of a bombastic egotist. We have shown 
good reasons for accepting and insisting upon the meaning of the 
term ** My Servants," being the " Ten Tribe Kingdom of Israel ; " and 
we require these reasons to be met and rdhited by arguments of an 
equal, if not superior cogency. 

The fact seems to be that Mr. Hine has committed a most 
xmpardonable fault, in not finding out this champion of Jndah, and 
ascertaining his method of interpretation before he wrote a line of 
his Yolume. He should have found Mr. Wilkinson and made him 
his tutor and sole authority in this matter. No other man has any 
right to an opinion, for he has constituted himself the only earUily 
custodian of the *' mind of the Spirit.'* What he thinks right is so, 
even if the common plain sense of the Bible be against him. Nothing 
but hatred, envy, or malice could prompt a man to write such words 
as the following about Mr. Hine's " Identifications," whatever fiiults 
they may contain. *' But perhaps the author may be as teadj to 
alter Scripture, as to add to it, and may say, * If the Bible says Juddh^ 
so much the worse for the Bible. We must alter JudaJi to Israel here, 
and then all will be clear and straight ' '' Is this the spirit of 
criticism? Is this the manner of wise men in debate? Is this an 
evidence of devotion to truth : a principle of which he never tires to 
boast ? Did he point to one single alteroHon even soggested by the 
man he thus execrates ? Did he show one attempt to add to the words 
of Scripture ? He could not, and yet with the malice of a viper he 
tries to lay a trap for the unwary. 

He tells us " the Bible does say Judakj and not only in our 
English version, but also in the Hebrew text, which we have jutt read 
(these italics are mine). Israel is not mentioned throughout the entire 

chapter Let it be borne in mind distinctly, that the term 

* my servants * in the above quotation from the sixty-fif th chapter of 
Isaiah, God himself applies to Judah hy name in the ninth verse, 
whilst the author of Flashes, on his own authority alone applies the 
term to Israel." 

A little assertion is required to be taken instead of a very large 
quantity of proof, when Mr. Wilkinson writes. And to use his own 
words, we may say that those who can accept his statements ** on the 
evidence adduced will ever find it quite superfluous to cry, 

" Enlai^ our faith's capacity 
Wider and yet wider stiU." 

What good purpose did he suppose to serve by informing his 
readers in such a bumptious manner that he had just read the Hebrew 
text of this chapter ? Possibly it was to assure them that however 
negligent he had been in reading generally the connections of pas- 
sages cited, he had not passed over this one. He had been particular 
about this special chapter, though we may, perhaps with his per- 
mission, infer that he had carried his examination no further. He 
had not really troubled himself with an inquiry into the general use 
of the word, as all proper critics would do, thereby to make certain 
of its true signification. And because he cannot find the name 
'* Israel " attached to the term in the Hebrew text of this chapter, 
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he oonclades that it is not so anywhere else. A little less pride of 
a Hebrew education, mixed with a little more Christian patienoe 
and philosophic inquiry, would perhaps help to qualify him to correct 
himsell I^e sense of the passage, however, does not lie in the 
presence or absence of a particular name in the original text, but 
m the words, ** for my servants that have sought me." If he can 
show that Jndah has sought the Lord, and has been accepted by 
him, then, and only then, can he lay any claim to having made his 

Eointgood. Until then, Israel must be considered entitled to the 
ononrable name. 
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OHAPTBB XXXIV. 

A NATION, AND A COMPANY OF NATIONS. 

" We care not wliat mav be the nature, or the number, of the praoonooiwd 
qpini(»8 we mav have to reject, or however strange, and oontrwy to oar former 
belief, may be the dogmas which we may be required to receiye, pioyided saffldeol 
proof be uSorded that the former are prejudices, and the latter, doctrines of the 
Word of :God. We wish to be prepared to follow truth wherever it may lead.**— 
Prcif. W, SeoU. 

" The mnltiplicitj of natural seed is to come after the cone is 
removed, and the nation is restored ; ** is Mr. Wilkinson's simple 
objection. 

" There is really nothing of an Anglo-Israel yalne in the argu- 
ment Before it could be of anj value in this direction, it would 
have to be shown that its fulfilment was to transpire during the time 
of Israers exile from their land. This cannot be done '* ; ia tiie 
dogmatism of Mr. Roberts. 

"That none but a thorough-going theorist could deliberately ** 
advance the argument ; is Mr. Ol&ord's method of refutation. 

" And Gk>d said unto him, I am Gk)d Almighty : be fruitful and 
multiply : a nation and a compauy of nations shall be of thee ** ; is 
the plain statement of Jehovah. {Qeu, xxzv., 11.) 

" He also shall become a people, and he also shall be great : but 
truly his younger brother shall be greater than he, and his seed (his 
posterity) shall become a multitude of nations " ; is the benediction 
of the dying Jacob, on the head of his grandson Ephraim. (Gen. 
Izix., 19.) 

Some of our opponents bell us that these promises may have 
been fulfilled in ancient times. That Twelve-tribed Israel was in 
fact a company of nations cemented in the bonds of the one nation 
which embraced them all. But even if this were so, it would not be 
a fulfilment of the promises ; for this multitude of nations is to be, 
not of Twelve-tribed Israel, but of Ephraim the possessor of the birth- 
right. This is where our friends have gone astray, they have 
neglected to observe to whom this particular blessing was given. In 
their want of patience they have imagined that it was only the pro- 
mise to Abraham that he should be the '* father of many nations*' ; 
and unfortunately this is characteristic of their manner throughout 
in reference to this subject. We have no desire to underrate the 
important position to which Israel under David and Solomon 
attained ; we know from history and from Scripture that it was no 
mean position. But what is to be looked for as a consummation of 
this prophecy cannot be seen in the Israel of ancient years. Nor 
will it be seen within the land of Israel after the restoration of the 
people. It is in fact something which cannot be witnessed within 
the Dorders of the Land of Israel. 

When the people are re-gathered, and again inhabit the hilli 
and valleys of Palestine, a specific allotment will be measured 
off for each tribe's representatives, and they will npt be able 
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to ezpand their borders beyond those boundaries ; oonseqnently 
Ephraim oan only there fill his county, as the others will no doubt 
do ; and when they become too many for their little possession they 
will find room to dwell elsewhere as people now do by removing to 
other parts. It would be absolutely impossible always to remain in- 
creasing century upon century within their narrow limits ; but even 
this has only a small bearing on the case under investigation. 

In a previous chapter is presented the Scripture authority for the 
doctrine tnat Israel is to be a numerous people prior to her time of 
restoration and during the time of their exile ; which need not be 
repeated here ; but if the reader would carefully examine, and bear 
in mind, those passages, and then trace them up by the fol- 
lowing remarks, tne whole matter woald appear more perfectly 
before him. 

The object at present is to show that this prophecy must of 
necessity be an accomplished fact before Israel's restoration, not- 
withstanding Mr. Roberts' denial of the possibility of such being 
done. It can be done, and that to a logical demonstration. 

It is to be an Ephraimite Nation in its home seat and dependencies. 
Bpbraim is to be the mainstay of it, not as Ephraim might be a 
tnbe ruling, amid the other tribes of Jacob, as illustrated in the case 
of Jeroboam, where each tribe had its recognised prince or head. 
Bphraim in this case is to be the head and centre of a Great 
Empire. How could such a thing take place in Palestine ? This is 
how Jacob spoke of it in perspective :— " The blessings of thy father 
have prevailed above the blessings of my progenitors, unto the 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills ; and they shall be on the head 
of Joseph." What limits this promise? To what extent does it 
stretch out ? Where shall we find its boundaries ? " Unto the 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills," is the scripture of it. What 
is the geography implied in that phrase ? Are any hills specified, to 
give us a starting point, or to cause us to stay our onward progress 
in search of the " utmost bound ?" In our English Dictionaries I 
find the word « utmost " is defined to mean " the furthest point or 
extremity," " the most distant," from the Saxon words «^e, out, out- 
ward, and moest, " most," — the most outward. The word " bound " 
is given to mean — " The external, or limiting line of any object, or 
afiace^" so that " Utmost bound of the everlasting hills" means the 
extremity, the furthest oS. limit of the everlasting hills. But this 
meaning is not agreeable to some of our opponents. Mr. Clifford 
enters into a very particular controversy over it, in which he succeeds, 
to his own apparent satisfaction, in fixing the meaning of the words 
''utmost bounds" to be **the near side,** In case anyone should fear 
that I have misrepresented him it will be safer to produce the lines 
of this Rev. "Master of Arts" — "Observe, Jacob does not say 
beyond the bounds, but unto the bounds. Again .... if the 
prophet had said " beyond" there would have been some shadow of 
reason for Canon (Bishop) Titcomb's interpretation. But the 
Prophet limits the inheritance of Joseph to the near side of the hills, 
whatever hills they might be, whether Lebanon, Gilead, or Moab, but 
not a step beyond." This is hermeneutics with a vengeance ! The 
only everlasting lulls are Lebanon, Gilead, and Moab ! The Prophet 
was in Egypt when he spoke; so according to Mi, C\\&Qx^^Ti<^Ni<^^ 
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Bphraim was to be immenselj blessed by baying his possessioiu in 
some place south of these mountains 1 His extreme limit was to be a 
little patch of land between Egypt and the southern base of the 
mountains named. Yet he was to become a multitude of nations 1 
Small nations they would need to be ! Not much encooragement 
in such a depicted future surely to look forward to. Mr. 
Clifford thinks Jehoyah's blessings quite little things. Many 
an earthly prince has bestowed upon bis fayonrite a mudi 
larger estate than that which Mr. Clifford would like to 
point out as the limits of Ephraim's possession. Tet Jacob 
seemed to think it of some importance, something to eznlt oyer, and 
enlarge upon. Still after all, Epbraim did not receiye so luge an 
allotment in Israel as Judah did, although so much more was said of 
it. Jacob is so jubilant oyer the inheritance of Joseph that be speaks 
of it as " preyaiUng aboye the blessings of his own progenitors. And 
this greater blessing was what was to fall on the head of Joseph, 
whose chief representatiye was Ephraim. Now, what were the linuti 
of Abrahun's blessings in reference to territory 7 Were they circum- 
scribed by the near side of the mountains of Lebanon, Gilead, and 
Moab 7 Not so. From the River of Egypt to the Euphrates, and 
from sea to sea; were the far-outlying limits of Abraham's pro- 
mised possession ; yet Ephriam's was to be of much greater extent. 
No mountains or rivers are named in his Title Deed. No land-marks 
are placed to show the boundaries of his possessions but ** the utmogt 
bound of the everlasting hills." Whatever Mr. Clifford may under- 
stand by it, it is evident that our translators have employed language 
to represent the original, which is the most expressive of UmitlMt 
extent : That is extending as far as the '* furthest off '' base of tiie 
eternal hills. 

If Mr. Clifford wishes to limit the meaning of the words " atmost 
bounds " in this passage to ^^ the near side " we are justified in pre- 
suming that he will desire to use it uniformly throughout the sa^ed 
writings, in these following instances especially. 

Numbers xxii., 41 — '* Balak took Balaam and brought him unto 
the high places of Baal, that thence he might see the utmoH part 
of the people." The nearest camp, of course. How exquisitely this 
suits the context following ! 

Dent. XXX., 4 — '^ If any of thine be driven out unto the ouimott 
parts of heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and 
from thence will he felch thee." The nearest parts of heaven I 

Neh. i., 9 — "Though there were of you cast out unto the utter- 
most parts of heaven yet will I gather them from thence." (The 
words utmost and uttermost are the same in significance.) 

Psalm ii., 8 — " Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session," i,e,, the nearest parts of the earth, of course. This cannot 
mean, therefore, that Christ's kingdom is to be universal ; only a 
little spot — the spot nearest to Jerusalem, where, we presume, the 
psalm was composed. Possibly it means Palestine. Hence Mi, 
Clifford will not be inclined to allow that it is the kingdom of 
Christ the Messiah which is prefigured in Daniel ii. as the stone 
which rose out of the mountain and gradually increased until it 
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*' filled the whole earth.*' Yet he will find the commentators, to 
whose authority he is so deferential, all, without exception, refer it 
to the kingdom of Christ, or his Church. Even I find Mr. Clifford 
quoting Hengstenberg, where, speaking of Messiah, he says — ''He 

has founded a kingdom the boundaries of which are 

conterminous with those of the earth.'' So that his principles conflict 
with his authorities. 

What, then, may we regard as " the utmost bound of the ever- 
lasting hills*'? What are the "everlasting hills"? Are they not 
giroply the dry land ? In what do they differ from the habitable parts 
of the earth ? What is it that bounds the everlasting hills ? Only 
the shores of the ever-rolling ocean. And so, in spite of our friend's 
argument, we hold to the " plain and obvious meaning " of the 
Scripture words, in accordance with the advice of some of our oppos- 
ing friends, and, with fiishop Titcomb, contend that " the utmost 
bound of the everlasting hills " means nothing short of the utmost 
bounds of the habitable globe, although we do not contend that this 
has yet been completed. It is strange that when Mr. Clifford finds 
the words " utmost bound *' in the Bible he makes it mean " the 
nearest side," yet when he finds the same phrase in our books he 
considers it to mean *' the most extensive limits." It helps him to 
buttress up his otherwise weak walls. He knows that if he does not 
abuse the other side he has little hope of making an impression 
favourable to his own theory. It is only by making those who are 
ignorant of our position believe us to be something that is very bad, 
l^t we entertain sentiments that are heterodox — soul-ruining and 
God-dishonouring — that he can expect to do an injury to our move- 
ments. But we rest on Scripture as it is, not as it can be distorted 
by commentators. 

Mr. Roberts is not always so unfortunate in his attempts to 
establish his views as in the present case. He makes a bold and 
resolute effort, most ineffectually, in this instance. He says ; — 

" There is nothing in the promise, in a chronological sense, to fix 
the time of the promise. We must therefore be guided by the else- 
where obtainable facts of the case. These present themselves in two 
phases. First, tiiere is the accomplished performance of the promise 
when Israel were in their land ; and, second, there is the more 
glorioos performance in ' the time of restitution spoken of by the 
prophets, when Jesus will .... occupy the throne of David, 
and nde all nations in subjection to that throne." 

In his quotations he carefully avoids any reference to the passage 
which shows this promise as being the special feature of the tribe of 
Ephraim. For what purpose can this evasion be made ? Is it a 
passage which can be dispensed with in the proper and faithful in- 
terpretation of the promise and the mode of its fulfilment ? Does it 
throw no light on the nature of the Divine engagement ? But the 
light it gives was not of the shade to suit the purpose of Mr. Koberts, 
and of course he laid it aside. It is just the passage which proves 
what this exponent of Scripture said could not be proired. Con- 
sequently, he would not supply the key for his own refutation. He 
is too old and astute a debater for that. He knew it would be imme- 
diat^y fatal to his case, had he allowed such a mtnesa \ic> «»\fe^m\.^ 
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the witaiesB-box as Gen. xlviii., 19, which says of Bphiaim, tite 
jouDger son of Joseph, ** His seed shall beoome a multitade of 
nations," thus showing this particnlar portion of the great Diyine 
blessing given in promise to the patriarchs to be, in a special manner, 
the lot of the one tribe of Ephraun, and not of the twelve. 

To those not acquainted with this subject, it may be necessaiy to 
give a concise explanation. To the i^thers of the race were given 
certain promises in perpetuity, and without condition. It is gene- 
rally supposed that each of the twelve families of Israel shared 
equally in them all ; that each special blessing was to fall with 
equal measure on the whole house or nation. This is where Scrip- 
ture and the commonly received notion separate, and stand m 
opposition. If we consult the addresses of Jacob when his sons 
were gathered around his dea^bed, and of Moses just before his 
departure from the leadership of the people ; we shall find that 
each son of Jacob obtains quite a different blessing, yet each one 
receives a part of the original patriarchal endowment. In only one 
thing are they on a common footing — they each, Levi excepted, 
receive a parcel of the block of land, the " inalienable estate '' of the 
children of Jacob. In all other things they differ. Judah becomes 
the father of the roysd tribe, the " ancestor of the Great King ;" 
Levi becomes the head of the Priesthood, and Joseph, in Ephr^m, 
becomes the father of the fruitful the multitudinous people — ^the 
*< company of nations." There are no priests from Jndab, no kings 
from Levi, no promise of multitudinous seed to either, nor was theSe 
a royal house in Ephraim, though some of the tribe did, by revolt 
and usurpation become Mngs. This is sufficient to illustrate the 
point, which indeed becomes a sharp one ; for if Ephraim was alone 
to become the company of nations, then it is evident that Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Wilkinson must be in error when they contend that 
this enlargement has taken, or sball take place in Palestine. 
And more emphatically so when they assert that it simply has 
reference to the twelve tribes in one nation, Mr. Roberts tells 
us that there was an " accomplished performance " of it in the 
Land of Israel. But this accomplished performance of a promise 
centreing in Ephraim is, strange to say, not at all fulfilled in 
Ephraim, but in the other tribes as well. In this performance, 
Ephraim takes no more prominent a part than others — not so 
prominent a part as Juda!h, whose numbers always were grater 
than those of Ephraim. What then is the logical conclusion? 
Simply that there was no such "accomplished performance of 
it," and that any complete fulfilment must be outside the boundaries 
of the Fatherland. That it cannot be " accomplished " on the " near 
side " of the Mounts Lebanon, Gilead, and Moab, but must be on 
the " utmost bound " of the eternal hills. In the land each tribe 
had only its smadl portion, without any opportunity of enlargement ; 
and although Mr. Roberts speaks of a " more glorious performance 
in the time of restitution," he should know that then also, withia 
the land each tribe will only be allotted a very small piece of 
property, so that, even then, it will be utterly impossible for Ephraim 
there to expand into a " company " or " multitude of nations." 

Supposing now, we admit Mr. Roberts' other propositicm, 
that " Israel grew into a nation and a company of nations — that i^ 
a nation which was a company of nations — ^viz., a nation Divinely 
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Ofgttnked in twelve sab-nationalities or tribes, each having a princely 
head, in sabjection to the authority of God emanating from the 
otacnlar Mercy-seat in the Mosaic tabernacle," will that answer 
the case 7 There is no Bphraimite speciality abont that, and so it 
cannot be an explanation of the promise, — it cannot be the fulfilment 
of Bphraim*s conditionless covenant. We must have an answer that 
will exactly fit the peculiarities of the case, and this cannot be done 
by Mr. Roberts in ms vague generalisation. The development must 
be of Ephraim, although there may be no reason why the other tribes 
imder Ephraim as the possessor of the *' birthright," shall not 
partioipate in this expansion. But since it is a development of 
Bphraun, it is an event which must take place in dispersion and not 
In Ingathering. 

Again, if Mr. Roberts' notion were admitted, what would there be 
in the promise of a special nature ? Did not Ishmael also become a 
nation of tribes ? Had he not twelve sons, who each became the head 
of a tribe, yet in one nation ? Was it not the common nature of early 
nations, and also of many modern nations, to be divided into tribes ? 
Are these tribal divisions really an evidence of divine organisation and 
blessing ? Are they not rather a constant source of (Ssunion, envy, 
jealonsy, and of frequent strife? Is not Israel's history a good 
illustration of this ? If this be so, wherein was the special divine 
favour in the promise of a " company of nations " such as" we 
behold in what Mr Roberts is pleased to call " the accomplished 
performance when Israel was in their land " ? We want something less 
provocative of suspicion and its associate evils, to fulfil the conditions 
of this promise. And we are compelled to seek it beyond the ever- 
lasting hills of Palestine. 

Thus have we proved that this great development in the history of 
Israel cannot take place in the Land of Promise ; and by so doing we 
have shown that it must take place during the period of her ** exile 
from the land," in which case Mr. Roberts admits by implication that 
then the argument is of value from our point of view. What he 
xeqnires us to show is simply that this promise must of necessity refer 
to Israel's time of expatriation. This we have done, and shall now 
proceed to show how admirably it is accomplished in the present 
conation of the British Empire. 

A most remarkable thing, with all our opponents, is their notion 
that Israel (the nation divinely appointed to be of so much influence 
m the w(»rld) is always to be confined, even during the most important 
dM's of her most glorious existence, to the very little piece of land 
caUed Palestine. They cannot think of a Hebrew people in power 
and honour anywhere outside of those boundaries. Let Israel increase 
in numbers to thousands of millions — let her promises of influence 
and superiority be what they may ; still, she must be cooped up in 
that little spoV To them Israel is always only a very small people, 
and even when they talk of her becoming *' as the dust of the earth 
for multitude," they see her still within those narrow limits. In fact, 
some would seem to think that the walls of Jerusalem will inclose a 
sni&cient area for s^ the People of Israel in the future. So cramped 
aie their views, or rather, I would say, so devoid are they of any 
vieva of a reasonable natura that they never think of ma3sisi<^ «i2Cisy«- 
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ance for a large — an immensely large popnlatlon — Hie most populoiHi 
kingdom the world has eyer known. Some of them are tmlj a little 
more liberal, and will go to the length of permitting Israel to take 
possession of the desert of Arabia and the rest of the land contained 
m what is known as " Arabia Felix/' stretching from the Bnphrates to 
the Nile, the inheritance of Abraham, but thej must not claim an 
inch more. So far they may go, and no farther. She is to po ooosB 
no foreign realms, to have no far-off colonies, to possess no far- 
reaching railways. In fact, one of them has gone so far as to sar 
that there will be only one line of traffic from the south to the norm 
of Palestine itself. Such people, however, write and speak from a 
paucity of information. To i^em everything outside of the land of 
the Hebrews is Gentile, and for ever shall be Gentile. They seem to 
have concluded that the Israelite portion of the human race has been 
so situated in the world that it must give place in every quarter, bat 
one little estate about the size of Wales, to the lequirements of the 
Gentiles. But that is not how we are taught by the Scriptures— the 
book to which some of our friends wisely commend a literal ad- 
herence. We are taught by it that the Israelites are the imporkuU 
people, and that the Gentiles are to be settled and moved in accord- 
ance with Israel's requirements. It is Israel who is to " lengthen 
her cords and strengthen her stakes *' : to " break forth on the north, 
the south, the east, and the west " ; to be " sown unto the Lord in 
the earth *\ It is Israel who, in the representative tribe of Bphraim, 
is " to push the people together to the ends of the earth " — ^to lay to 
the people, ** make room that I may dwell." If the Bible is to be 
taken as our authoritative guide, Israel must be looked upon as ** the 
important " people of the earth- not merely as the Gk)d-ftivoiired 
people of Palestine. Palestine is only their birth-place — the centnd 
home-seat of the people, while their realm is the world. 

In the consideration of this question, a wonderful passage is 
found in Deut. xzxii. , 8, 9 — ** When the Most High divided to the 
nations their inheritance, when he separated the sons of Adam, be 
set the bounds of the peoples according to the number of the ohild^nen 
of Israel. For the Lord's portion is his people; Jacob is the lot 
(cord, measuring-rod or measure = the extent) of his inheritance." 

This passage refers to a period when Jacob himself was not yet 
bom, nor had Abraham his grandfather yet seen the light of day. 
Even when the Lord caused the dispersion of the people from the site 
of Babel he limited their portions according to the future requiremenit 
of his own people . The passage seems just to say this in e£tect — When 
Jehovah found the wickedness of the people so permanent, this spirit 
of rebellion so ingrained, he determined that he should frustrate uieir 
combined purpose by dispersion through the whole world ; but they 
should only retain possession of such parts as the chosen seed oi 
Shem, in the line of Abraham and the Patriarchs, should not require; 
and as the children of Israel became more numerous, and their ex- 
pansion became a matter of necessity as well as of Divine plan, tie 
nations would be called upon to retire before the advance of t&e Lord's 
inheritance. " They are vanity, the work of errors ; in the time of 
their visitation they shall perish. The portion of Jacob is not like 
them : the former of all things he is, and Israel is the rod (the mea* 
sure, extent) of his inheritance." (Jer. x., 15, 16.) On this pasBBgo 
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ot D^teranomj the " Speaker's Oommentaiy ** baa tbe fdllo^dDg : — 
'* Whilst the nationa were being constituted under God's providence, 
aad the bounds of their habitation determined under his ^vemment, 
he had then in view the interests of his elect, and reserving a fitting 
inheritance, 'according to the number of the children of Israel,' t^., 
proportionate to the wants of their population." The Bev. Canon 
Brownrigg remarks— " Those wants would be necessarily ^wing 
and increasing wants. Ephraim's seed must become * a multitude of 
nations,' the branches of Joseph's * fruitful bough ' must * run over 
the wall ;' hence fresh territories must be had, proportionate to the 
wants of their population." 

This shows Israel to be more than simply the people of Palestine, 
a mere patch on the map of the world. It will ever be the glorious 
land — ^the land of God's special &vour, for his **eyes are upon it." 
It in truth is the real ** God's acre." But Israel shall not be confined 
there, else her seed shall never become the vast multitude which the 
Bible foretells. Were the known, the whole of the acknowledged 
seed of Israel, this day placed within the boundaries of Palestine, the 
oonntiy would be vastly overcrowded It was peopled to its fullest 
capacity in the reigns of David and Solomon, yet we cannot find that 
it contained more than about six or seven millions of inhabitants. 
The people of Judah alone are at present numbered at about eight or 
ten milHons, and so Palestine could not even now find accommoda- 
tion for mudi over the half of them, without any of the other tribes. 
And I am acquainted with no reason for supposing that each of the 
other tribes is not as numerous as Judah. We know that the tribe of 
Judah has suffered much persecution, which has kept down her 
numbers. We do not know that similar treatment has been served 
out to the other tribes to the same extent, and therefore have no right 
to look for them as a small and sterile people. The only light per- 
mitted us on this point is found in prophetic lore, from which we 
learn that up till a certain time Israel was to be weak and few in 
number, and then she was to ** renew her strength — to mount up on 
wing^ as eagles, to run and not be weary, to \^k and not faint." 
This event commences when she begins to " wait upon Jehovah." 

Here, then, we have reviewed several prophecies concerning 
Israel's great development, and have found that they cannot by any 
possible means be fulfilled while the people are in the land of the 
fathers. It has become evident to us that it is onl^ by going abroad 
that we shall be able to find a people to fit prophetic statements. Do 
not let it be said, as often is done, that we have made the prophetic 
statements to fit tbe people we have found. We have here, first, 
aJBoertained the bearing of the Scriptures, and now we shall find a 
p eo ple to fit them. We have proposed and answered the question — 
What saith the Scripture 7 We now turn to the question — what saith 
hifttory and contemporary facts 7 

Itt Can we find a people who were Wanderers among the 
JBTaHoMf in accordance with the prophecy of Hosea ix., 17 ** My 
Qod will cast them away, because they did not hearken unto him, 
and they diall be wanderers among the nations"? Id other chapters 
we have given the historic facts which show our continental ancestors 
to have come from the region of Assyria and Media under the names 
Khamxeei Gimrii Cimbri, and Cymry ; also, Saka, Saxsa^ ^klssora^ 
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Saxons, &c. This is no new belief, being as old as the seTenth 
century. It was the opinion of ^binns, the friend and companion 
of Bede, that the Saxons were the progeny of the SaccBot Asia, and 
according to the Rev. B. W. Saville, Bede mentions that the PicU, 
who colonised parts of Britain previous to the arrival of the Bomans, 
" came from Scythia, near the Caspian Sea, where the Scica sprung.** 
The same author, quoting from Kemble's " History of t^e Scdcous in 
England,** says — "When describing the changes which were con- 
tinually taking place in the position of the various tribes which 
peopled the northern districts of Europe, he says — " Into this great 
basin the successive waves of Keltic, Teutonic, and Sclavonic migra- 
tions were poured, and here through hundreds of years, were probably 
reproduced convulsions which terminated only by the great outbreak 
which the Germans call the Wandering of the Nations, The Boyal 
family of every Anglo-Saxon Eangdom, without exception, traced its 
descent from Woden, Woden is like Ulysses, pre-eminently, Thb 
Wandereb.*' 

Mr. Saville continues — " There is something peculiar about this 
characteristic mark of the Saxon race, that they are pre-eminently 
*' Wandebebs,** a term which is to be found in the common appella- 
tion of the various races proceeding out of the great Northern hive, 
called Verangians, or, as the Greeks pronounce it, Varangs, The 
etymology of the name may be traced to the German GhrtgangeTf ie., 
a "Wanderer.** ... In England they were known during the 
ninth and tenth centuries as Danes, and occasionally ihej were 
termed by some British chronicler Easterlings, In France they were 
called Northmen, or Normans, and in Bussia they were known as 
VerjaageTf or VerangianSy i.e., "Boving Wanderers.** Hence the 
similar appellation which was predicted of the tribe of Ephralm as 
representing the House of Israel, that they should be " Waitdbbebs 
among the Nations.** 

We are unable to find another people whose annals show so pe^ 
f ectly the appropriateness of the term Wanderers, The time in wnidi 
our ancestors made their way from Asia to Britain was a period dt 
wandering in a large portion of the human race ; but only our ancestors 
stand out prominently and singularly as " The WandbbihO 
Tbibes." No man seems to have known definitely the origin and 
date of their wanderings. They were almost as if they had no land 
to which they could look back and call their Fatherland ; they had 
not only wandered from their country, but had apparently wandered 
from their religion ; they were a strange people in that as well as in 
their family. They truly had traditions of some ancient home. Bat 
they seem never to have given a satisfactory account of its locality. 
It almost appeared as if they had started from nowhere in particular, 
and were careless where they should stop and settle. When ihej did 
attempt to settle on some fruitiful plain, and cultivate the undu- 
lating slopes of the adjacent hills — no sooner had they succeeded id 
showing that the country was fruitful, than the order was giTCB 
to move farther, as a more powerful people required the pleasant 
vales they occupied. And so after a few years of peace and resit 
they were forced to betake themselves — often in haste — ^to their 
waggons, and wander still, onward not knowing what might befid 
them by the way. At last their wanderings ceased when tin^* 
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leached a spot from which their enemies have ever since been nnable 
to dislodge them. Into it their various tribes gathered, not of course 
in friendliness, but often in strife, and stealth, and blood, for by this 
time their continued wanderings had alienated them from one 
another, and they looked upon each other, not as friends but as foes 
— although throughout their wanderings they had so closely followed 
each other that when they reached the North of Europe it was evident 
they were all of one family. As historians admit, ** the Saxons, Jutes, 
Danes, and Normans were all one race, carrying their identitr^ right 
through the many years of their wanderings." 

2nd. Were these wanderers among the nations few in number in 
accordance with Deut. iv. 27, where it is said — "The Lord shall 
scatter you among the nations, and ye shall be left few in number 
among the heathen whither the Lord shall lead you." Or, has the 
following, foretold in Ezek. xx., 34-37, been a part of their history ?" 
" I will bring you out from the people, and will gather you out ot the 
countries, wherein ye are scattered with a mighty hand and a 
stretched out arm, and with fury poured out. And I will bring you 
to the wilderness of the peoples, and there will I plead with you face 
to face. Like as I pleaded with your fathers in the wilderness of the 
land of Egypt, so vml I plead with you, saith the Lord Ood. And I 
will cause you to pass under the rod, " 

During their sojourn in Media and that region they were kept 
down by privations and wars, while with the heathen amongst whom 
they had been scattered they were most truly "few in number." 
They were placed there a captive band, and rigorously kept under by 
their conquerors, as their forefathers had been kept by the Egyptians 
between the times of Joseph and Moses. They passed under the rod. 
Were humbled, and would have been broken, had it not been for the 
stoutness of their brave hearts, and the fact that even then they 
were being " led by Jehovah." But when the yoke of the Assyrian 
was broken, they partially revived, and commenced their exodus 
westward in search of a free land in which to plant their tents. In 
this their strength was tried and their increase of numbers checked, 
by the bloody hand of war and the distress of famine. They could 
find no place of rest and peace, while they were being led " into the 
wilderness of the peoples." It was to them a path of war and difiQ.- 
culty. They had to fight their way across the country against terrible 
odds, yet still they were directed by an unknown hand and "stretched 
oat arm.** Even when they reached what seemed to be the north- 
western confines of Europe they were still pressed by the barbarians 
from the mountains of Bussia — l^e hordes of Tartary, and were 
driven to the coast of the German Ocean, whence they became 
acquainted with the use of ships, and then with the island of Britain, 
upon which they bent their prospects. It was the land destined for 
them — it was the land so often referred to in their ancient home ; 
traditions of which had passed down the generations, giving the 
people a hope of one day resting in this Isle, where their old enemies 
could trouble them no more. 

There they found a people of similar habits and customs to them- 
Bdves ; of a religion different, but closely resembling theirs ; of a war- 
like character, tJ^e same as themselves ; with a faith in one Eternal God 
and Creator, in common with themselves, Bu\. ^<& <:^^;\^>q3S^ 
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the only atiiaotion to them, was the admiralde sidtabilitgr of. th^ 
Island to their wants. To be settled there was their wish, iad thdr 
one object. And this they effected, as eyery stodent of histoiy 
knows how. 

Bnt how stood they as to nnmbeis? Had they still boine the 
mark of the prophecy above quoted? Or had they become a nnme- 
rons people? Were they a strong nation when they had become 
possessed of Britain? 

After the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans had made their 
settlement in the Island secure — after they had all been gathered 
over from the ** wilderness of the peoples " — ^the continent of £nrope — 
they were still only a small nation, a feeble peo^de, and few in ntim* 
ber. Sir Edward Creasy, in his history of the << English Constitu- 
tion, (13th edition) says, page 72 :— <* The population of England at 
the time of the Norman conquest is yatiously stated at from a mil- 
lion and a half to two millions.** This, of course, includes all the 
people in England over whom William becatlie the monarch ; BritdbSi 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Only two million souls, mtti, womeBt 
and children, aged and infirm. 

At the date of Magna Chartaf nearly two hundred yeim arter 
the Battle of Hastings, the population of England was still smaO^ 
and showing no signs of increase to any appreciable extent, brdusy 
says, "I do not think there is liny reilsbn to suppose iHoAi the 
population of the realm at the time of John exceeded the latgest 
census which is assigned to Anglo-Saxon England, namely, t#0 
millions.** 

It is, therefore, evident that our people have literally folfllled 
those prophecies bv Moste and Ezekiel, of fewness "in nnmben 
among the heathen,^' and " passing under the rod in the wilderiiebiB 6f 
the peoples,** as well as that of Hosea, that they should be "wande^ert 
among the nations ". But I would call special attention to the fiEidt 
that the prophecy concerning the fewness of numbers is only, " ye 
shall be l^ few in number among the nations.** It is not nec^saiy 
to read this as some of our friends do, " ye shall continue few in 
number until restored to the land of your fethers.** The Bible does 
not say that. " Let us take Scripture simply as we find it." 

3rd. Having now seen them arrive in Britain few in number, we 
shall proceed to inquire whether they fulfilled the prediction <d 
Isaiah xl., 31, and xli., 1 — " They that wait upon the Lord shaJl 
renew their strength, they shall mount up with wings as eagles, they 
shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not faint. Keep 
silence before me, islands, amd let the people renew tfteir strengik ; 
let them speak, let us come together to judgment.** Barnes translates 
the last sentence thus — '' Let us enter into diebate together.** And 
in his comment on it he says, "The word judgment here meaos 
evidently controversy, argumentation, debate.** So that judgmenti 
in this passage, means an act of friendly intercourse, not of condemna- 
tion. The same meaning is given by Lowth. Of the sentence, "tii^y 
shall renew their strength,** Barnes says it means " to revive, to 
renew, to cause to flourish again, as a tree that has decayed. Here^ 
it is evidently used in the sense of renewing, dr cauisiog to revive ; to 
incre&se, and to restore that ^hich id decayed.*' And 6f the woxdfl» 
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■^Lii tkttm lenevr t^eir strength,^ he sajs thej mean **JM them make 
tiwrnnlYca stnmg ; let them prepare for argument ; let them prepare 
theBueWet to enter into controversy about the power and glory of 
Jahorah". 

Is there anything in the history of these '* wanderers *' who 
settled in Britain "few in number," and feeble in power, which 
would form an apt illustration of this part of Isaiah 7 Let us see. 
Ihey entered the country as people unacquainted with Jehovah, a 
people exhausted and weary. But since the days of King John, or the ' 
dkte of the great National Charter, they have gone on improving, 
dowly, indeea, at first, yet still improving. They became acquainted 
ip'Britidn with the Bible, they learned much of its truth, and learned 
to ovm its Ood. Jehovah became the one God of the nation. He 
was acknowledged in every action in Legislation, and in the dis^ 
pensation of law. Many times, no doubt, they became very unmind- 
hfi of God, whose name they professed, and whose government they 
nomfnaUy owned. Yet, as years rolled on, they learned more and 
more of Him, and at length the glorious era of the Reformation 
ferought sunlight to bear upon the sacred page, and the knowledge of 
God was sjnread throughout the land, and since then it has become 
^ «land of the BiWe." "The isle waited for God's law," and 
Hsiiened to His teaching, so that to-day we find the people of Britain 
to be the most devout and God fearing of all the world. They can 
really be said to have "waited upon the Lord." They have accepted 
the invitation "let us come together to debate.*' No other people 
ha¥B more earnestly deyoted their energies to the study of the 
levealed will of Jehovah. No other people have so perfectly under- 
itood the plain and simple Gospel of the present dispensation. In 
this respect no people can compare with the British. The simple 
Goepelof the Cross of Christ— the loving nature of that sacrifice 
which paaseth knowledge, has been more heartily appreciated and 
accepted among us than anywhere else. In the light of the Gospel 
we are purivileged far beyond our neighbours. Q'here are, in many 
comitries men who are as loving, dutiful, and active followers of the 
Lamb as can possibly be found in Britain. But with us Ihey are 
numerous in erexv city. Not so elsewhere. To God alone the 
pimiae is due for this blessing : He has given it, we have not pro- 
cnred it for ourselves. It is of his great mercy, and in the fulfilment 
pi hia promise that we should turn and acknowledge him. And 
fjtboogh the whole forces of the world were to challenge us, we are 
now 80 thoroughly prepared '* to debate concerning the glory and 
PQWer of Jehovah that we should be " more than conquerors 
^izocigh him who loveth us." " But we know not what we shful b^." 
We are still only preparing. We are a long way from perfection. 
Only when the '* Spirit shall be poured upon us from on high" shall 
we haye all our dross purged away, for " when he appears we shall 
be like him for we shall see him as he is." 

But it i& not only in the sense of a change from a condition of 
heathenifm to the worship of the true God that the renewal is 
ioaniUEested. This is accompanied by other blessings. There is rest 
jbom cmtward disturbance, ue., from the threats, or at least from the 
ffjE^ts of invading foes. There is peace and quietness — "KQe:i^ 
ffilfi^\fBSoT^ jae, Q islands" Let the voioe ol ^ex^y^ uQN»\i««^ 
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amoiig yoQ, be still and peacefnl ; ''And let tbe people renew tfaeir 
strength." Let their decayed power revive. I^t them again beoome 
strong and nomeroas. So long as England maintained her state of 
hostility between clan and clan, between north and south, between 
English and Scotch, she continued to waste her strengtii. OivU wars 
and foreign conflicts kept her population down to a very small number, 
and made it impossible that increase should be other than slow and 
fluctuating. But when peace among the people of the isles was secured: 
when the voice of war was heard no more in the land : when from 
end to end of the country t];Lere was silence in the shouts of battle, and 
men on all sides ceased to harbour the antipathies — ^which countries 
of war and antagonism had bred — then the people began in earnest 
to ** renew their strength." The little nation nued by the Crown of 
England, which in 1215 A.D., could only count two millions of- an 
^tire population, now numbers within its own isles a population of 
35,246,562 persons, which is only part of its increase, foi we oount 
all Britain's Colonies, and the great nation of America, as qjf-shoota 
of that same two miliums. The Colonies with 12,000,000, and America 
with 50,000,000, maJang a grand total of about one hundred rmUXo/M 
from a parentage of tvxi millions 667 years ago 1 Surely these 
" Wanderers " have ** renewed their strength ." Aid this is exclusive 
of the strength we have gained by the allegiance of an empire brought 
under our sway by conquest and commercial enterprise, consisting 
of a. population more than doubling the whole of Britain and her 
natural o£E-shoots 1 

Let us not forget to notice the proper significance of this word 
" renew." We must not run away with the notion that it ejm^lj 
means "to increase,'' " to grow." It has a reflex power in it, a 
casting back action of the mind, a reference to a previous condition. 
** Renewing the strength " cannot be said of a child who is growing 
strong, although it may, with propriety, be said of a man who has been 
reduced to a state of weakness by ill health or privation, and who is 
recoverii\g his normal state. Barnes tells us that the Hebrew word 
may be used of the revival of a tree that has become decayed, and 
may therefore be aptly translated by our word " renew." Consequently, 
the people who are to ** renew their strength " must have previously 
been a people of vigour : must have been a people under Jehovah's 
previous care, and hence must be bis people Israel. 

4ith. Do these "Wanderers" fulfil the conditions of Gten. xxxv., 
2. " A nation and a company of nations shall be of thee ; " and 
xlviii., 19, — " His seed shall become a multitude of nations " ? 

So completely do they fulfil these two prophecies, that no man 
dare deny it. It is one of their most striking characteristics. Britain 
and her Colonies are a family of nations. The Colonies are not 
merely dependencies, but in many cases they are in all material 
points independent people, framing their own laws, and admin- 
istering them according to their own desires and requirements. 
In order to bring before the reader the perfect manner in which our 
nation answers to the requirements of this prophecy, the following 
statement of our Colonies and dependencies is reproduced from the 
columns of the Banner of Israel of October 5th, 1881. These are 
not like the provinces of ancient Rome, simply held by military power 
for the purpose of imperial revenue and aggrandisement. Some are, 
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it 18 tne, amply kept for secoiity and positioii, but in no cue are 
tlie pet^e foioed to eootnbiiie to the wealth of the Imperial coffien. 
TIkj aie allowed all the freedom and leqKmsibility poasible in their 
varioos oonditiona. 

Bbitibh Colqhieb and Dkpkndknciks. 

Compiled chiefy from the latest OJicial LUts, 

ISLB OF Man — In the Irish Sea, equidistant from England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, 34 ul by 11 m. 

Hbligoi«ani>— In the North Sea ; area, 3f sq. nu 

Ghannsl Islands — Consisting of Jeisey, Guernsey, Aldemey, 
Bark, and Herm. 

OlBRALTAB — Sonth of Spain, 2} m. by | m. 

Maltesk Islands — Consisting of Malta, 96 sq. m. ; Goto, 20 
sq. m. ; and Comino, 1 sq. m. 

India — Incloding Bengal, N.W.* Provinces, Cade, Panjaub, 
Central Provinces, British Burmah, Assam, Madras, and Bombay, 
nearly 1| million sq. m. 

Cetlon— 266 m. by 140 m., South of Hindostan. 

Aden— S.W. Arabia, 35 sq. m. 

Karak — Persian Gulf, near Busheer Bay. 

Pebim — ^An island in the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 4 sq. m« 

SOCOTRA — ^An island 500 miles from Perim. 

Hong Konq— An island at the mouth of the Canton Biver, 29 
sq. m., with Kowloon on the Peninsula, ^m. from Hong Kong. 

Straits Settlements— Singapore Island, 27 m. by 14 m. ; 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, 15 m. by 9 m. ; Province Wellesley, 
on the mainland, opposite Penang, 234 sq. m. ; Malacca, on the 
mainland, 660 sq. m. 

Ctfrits — ^An island in the E. Mediterranean, 140 m. by 60 m. 

Cape Colony — S. Africa, Basuto Land, Fingoland, Griqualaod 
B., Griqualand W.,&c., above 250,000 sq. m. 

ZULULAND. 

Natal— S.E. Africa, about 21,000 sq. m. 

West African Settlements- Consisting of Sierra Leone, 18 
m. by 12 m., and Gambia, 21 sq. m. 

. Gold Coast Colony— North of Gulf of Guinea, consisting of 
the Gk>ld Coast, 16,000 sq. m., and Lagos, 25 sq. m. 

Walwich Bay. 

DAMASLANDb 

Ascension Island— S. Atlantic, 35 sq. m. 
St.« Helena- 10 m. by 7 m. 
. Mauritius— In Indian Ocean, 676 sq, m. 
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DoHJNiOK 07 Cakada— Consisting of Ontario and Quebeo, 
Nova Scotia and Cape Bieton, New Brnntwielc, ManitobBi Britlw 
Columbia and Yancoinrer Island, Prince Bdward*8 Island and N.W. 
Territory, 3,400,000 sq. m. 

Newfoundland, Island, N.B. Gulf of St. Lawxenoe, 860 m. 
by 130 m. 

Bbitish Honduras, on the E. of Central America, 8000 flq. m. 

BsBMUDAS, about 100 small islands, 16 of which are inhabited^ 
W. of Atlantic Ocean ; 20 sq. m. 

Bbitish Guiana, consisting of Demerara, Bsseqidbo, and Ber^ 
dice, E. coast of 8. America, 76,000 sq, m. 

Falkland Islands, E. of Patagonia. 

Jamaica, Island in Caribbean Sea, 140 m. by 50 m. 

Tbinidad, Island, 69 m. by 48 m. 

Bahamas, including New Providence. San Salvador, ko,, aboat 
3000 sq. m. 

Turks and Caioos Islands, 223 sq. m. 

Windward Islands 

Leeward Islands. 

Australian Colonies— New South Wales, Victoria, W. Aus- 
tralia, S. Australia, and Queensland ; nearly 3,000,000 sq. m. 

Norfolk Island, 900 m. E. of N. S. Wales. 

Tasmania, 170 m. by 160 m. 

New Zealand, consisting of three Islands, North, Middle, and 
South, 100,000 sq. m. 

Labuan Island, N.W. of Borneo, 46 sq. m, 

Fiji Islands, about 250 islands, 80 inhabited, and about 8000 
sq. m. 

In his work called " The Geography of the Gates,** Philo-lsrael 
has elaborated this question of Britain's colonies and dependencies 
in a manner which must prove interesting and instructive, even to 
those who may not approve of his principles and deductions, were it 
only for the graphic way in which he describes their various posi- 
tions, and shows their vast importance to the well-being and streng^ 
of the nation. Never befoie in the history of nations was such an 
empire possible. In almost every latitude and longitude of the world 
we may find, somewhere along the line, a British-owned country 
— a settlement of descendants from that little *Hwo millions** 
of the time of John, whose reign was made infamous by himself 
yet famous by the wisdom and determination of his nobles and 
free citizens. These settlements are not only places occupied by 
the British race, but actually the bii-th-places of* new nations of 
British blood. Several of them already have in operation all the 
essentials of a national existence. But the B^tish blood, in 
which every true-bom citizen of the empire justly feels proud, 
causes a bond of union stiU to be jnesertied- betwfdn all and the 
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Mttcnt Staite. So Hiat on the 24th of Ifsj in every dime is heard 
be w^doo m e to the annivenarj of oar mnch-loTed aoyereigii's birth ; 
from midnliind to islaiid the oannons* echoes roll, and the sound is 
leiuiued with heartj honours to the solid mountains of the great 
eOBtinenta. Who can contemplate the sabject without noticing the 
magnilloeaoe of the theme ? We are sometimes told that Continen- 
tals laugh at the claims of Britain to national snpremacj ; but we 
hate OD^ to glance at the facts to find how well founded her claims 
ave. We fl^d our nation in the scorching suns oi the tropics ; we 
TfsSt her in the balmj lepona of the sub-tropical climes ; we reside 
still wttfain ha domams in the temperate zone ; and we discover her 
piODeen in the frigid regions of north and south. Where is she 
noCf Planting her roots firm in the fructifying soils of the noblest 
lands, and establishing her dominion even in the bairen deserts. 
And yet all nnited nn<ter one sovereign 1 

Kot only is her extent of empire calculated to excite our admi- 
ntfcsL We find in that Constitution which has made the growth of 
wach an empire possible and a fact, also a subject of noble and excel- 
lent parts. The nature of our Imperial Parliament is a theme of 
admiration among all historians; even the most serious cannot refrain 
fmrn uttering enthusiastic words of eulogy when they look into its 
construction and contrast it with the machinery by which other 
nations are governed. 1^ Edward Creasy, in " The Bise and Pro- 
gress of the English Constitution," writes: — 

** Undoubtedly this is the noblest and most important of all 

Slitical powers ; for not only is our Parliament the great organ of 
B English Constitution, but it is also the great organ of the Con- 
atitution of the British Empire: of England and her sister kingdoms 
6l Sootland and Ireland, and also of her maffnifleewt colonial and 
framimairime domrniom in North America, in Lidia, in Australia, in 
mhnoH every region of the habitable globe. To adopt not only the 
iagacions thoughts but also the beautiful language of Burke, ' The 
Barliament of Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive empire 
bi two capacities: one as the local legislation of this island, providing 
lor all things at home, immediately and by no other means than by 
executive power. The other, and, I think, her nobler capacity, is 
what I call her imperial character, in which, as from the throne of 
i iwww fi , sihe superintends all the several inferior legislatures, and 
gcddes and controls them all without annihilating any.* 

" But though the British Parliament is thus clearly the noblest 
aoene ol delitoiition and legislative political function that the 
Britlah Empire, or the whole world can ea^ibit — though when we bear 
in mind the paramount influence which the House of Commons now 
exerts on the Government of England, as well as the unparalleled extent 
to fohiek England's pcUcy influences the fortunes of the worlds we may 
n^sly assert that the position of a member of the English House of 
Gemmons, if honourably acquired, and well and wisely used, is the 
noMest that ever was open to civilised man^ insomuch that, even the 
haughty sUxtion of a senator of Old Rome in the palmiest days oj her 
CiimimiOiiweaUh appears poor in comparison with it" 

These are not the words of a rhapsodist, but of a cool-\i<e»A<^^ 
clear-flighted man of laige and varied experience. A. msoi tx<^\* \Gi:*7csa 
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to lATishing ondae praise, yet words of higher laudation conld not be 
chosen. Tkej are, however, not words of flattery, tiiere is nothing 
of the empty compliment, but the expression of a cautiously aniyed 
at honest conviction. Nor is this only a modem boast Men of 
letters for long have cherished the thought that Britain was formed 
for a high and noble destiny. And now that she is giving the most 
clear evidence of this great and important position among the nations, 
her ablest orators and historians vie with each - other in the praise of 
her power and foundation. AlaS I that they should be so slow to 
recognise the source, the origin of that power and influence. Britain 
never can reach her full maturity while her statesmen n^lect to 
recognise the author of that com-se of events which has fed our 
nation from obscurity to the most honoured seat of tasne in the 
annals of the human race. 

It is to God alone, and not to our own arms 'and intelligenoe 
that we owe all our honours. Let us then reflect them back upon 
Him whose they are. If we are placed in every dime of the world 
to be its light, to show forth the praise of God among the heathen, 
let us see that our lamps are well trimmed and burning brighUy. 
What good is a flickering unsteady light ? little better indeed thim 
darkness. But Jehovah has given his word for it that ** knowledge 
shall in these days increase," and that Israel shall become faithf^ 
and acknowledge her Lord, and if we be Israel His word shall be 
fulfilled upon us. 

Our argument has now reached this position. The seed of Jacob 
was to become "a, nation and a company of nations.*' .This could 
not be done in " the land of Israel," the land of Abraham, it must 
be a condition of things outside the country which was the nation's 
birthplace, the habitations of the Gentiles were settled by Jehovah 
to be in accordance with the requirements of the increasing wants of 
the children of Israel. The Gentiles were to give place to Israel, 
when the latter should be called upon to spread over the face of the 
earth, for they are the inheritance of God, and the whole earth is his. 
It was by the Hebrew prophets announced that Israel should cover 
the whole world, should become the "Universal Empire." Gonse- 
seqnently the Gentiles must give place to the seed of the Friend of 
God, must become less in number, as their countries are required by 
the chosen race to whom it has pleased the Great Disposer of all things 
to give the blessings " unto the- utmost bound or the everlasting 
bills." The time for Israel's blessings are at hand, and all students 
of prophecy concur in the belief that she shall be the supreme and 
the supremely blessed people. Since Britain is the only nation 
answering to the many marks by which Israel in the days prior to 
her restoration is to be distinguished, and lacking none of the 
essential marks of her identity, we claim the grand and glorious 
destiny for her. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THB STONB EMPIRE. 

• " The qpirit off the thhig interpreted is that which doth interpret.** 

The dream of Nebachadnezzar, kinK of Babylon, which is 
xeoorded in the second chapter of Daniel, presents two specially 
prominent figures to the reader. The king first saw a gigantic 
metallic fignre or image, whose head was of gold, his arms and breast 
of silYer, Ms belly and thighs of brass, and his legs of iron, while his 
feet were a mixture of iron and clay. The second object was a 
^ Btone cut out of the mountain without hands," which smote this 
great image upon the feet, threw it to the ground, and subsequently 
gronnd it to powder ; and grew into a great mountain which filled the 
whole earth. The prophet supplies the key to the interpretation of 
this dream. In explaining it to the king, he says, " Thou art this 
head of gold," ana proceeds to inform him that the remaining 
portions of the image represent successive nations which should 
'become tbe supreme people of their day in turn. Those nations have 
.been almost unirersally acknowledged by commentators to be Medo- 
Fnsia, Greece, and Rome. The very material of the symbolic image, 
representing each empire, was a conspicuous characteristic of tbe 
real nation it pointed to. Qold is said to have been a plentiful 
commodity in the Babylonian Empire, silver was a yery common 
Bnbetanoe with the Medes and Persians, brass is known to have been 
the material used in the construction of the shield and coat of mail or 
armour of the Greeks, and iron was the metal used by the Romany 
for instruments of war. So that each part of the image represented 
literally a nation, and was composed of a material which formed a 
q)eciall7 peculiar characteristic of that particular nation. Here is a 
principle cA ' interpretation harmonious and simple, while it is 
i4>propriate and complete. They are all, however, related to the one 
great body. They all belong to the same system of human govern- 
ment, the seat of authority being simply located in different parts or 
positionfl. But this is all the distance that commentators carry 
this principle of interpretation. When they have done with tbe 
image, tbey discard the key by which it is so excellently explained, 
and introduce a new plan to investigate the remaining poition of the 
grand panoramic vision. But if ** gold *' in the bead of the image 
means simply and literally " gold," and *' brass " in the '* belly and 
thighs " means just *' brass," why should . not a ** stone " in the 
mountain side mean just a "stone"? And if the gold represent a 
nation, why should the stone not also represent a nation? 

But commentators and prophetic writers considered the " stone " 
to be a type of Christ, and its growth, a prefigurement of Christianity 
and its world-wide development. To them, the small beginning of 
the caose of Christianity is beautifully shown in the apparent insig- 
nificant origin of the stone, and its increase equally set forth in the 
Btmie becoming a great mountain which filled the ^lloV&oax^ilEu ^"oX^Qs^ 
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fact is, Ghristianit J has not borne out the character of the stone. 
The introdnction of the Christian religion into any kingdom never 
had a tendency to destroy it, bnt to rather place its royal house more 
securely upon the throne, and to give more stability to it« form of 
government, whereas the ** stone ** was to be the destroyer of king- 
doms, and the pulverizer of existing systems. It was not to grow up 
in the midst of a kingdom, and gradually assimilate to its own con- 
stitution the fabric of the nation. This dpfibtleQa 19 i^^ ^e^hod of 
the operation of the Christian religion. But the "stone '* was to be 
an antagonist, a striker, an assaulter from without, whereas Obriatianity 
is always represented as the personification of friendliness, of whioo 
the chsffacter of the stone is the exact antithesis in evepy re8pe(A« 
This attempt to explain the vision by a spiritualising process leads 
into inextricable confusion, and reduces the projpS^etic words to 
foolishness. Since the composite image represents literal monarcbiei 
or empires, so it is reasonable to regard the stone as doing. It is noH 
logical to look upon the several parts of the colossal figure as sy mbdioal 
of certain political energies or combinations, while we hold the stone 
to be some general princi{de premeating the whole extent of the 
human race. 

Then to discover a means by which a literal interpretation miglit 
be given to the latter symbol, in harmony with the others it will be 
necessary to find a nation whose special characteristic is soma 
singular connection with *' a stone,'* as well as being ethnically and 
historically independent of, and separate from, the powers wfaidi 
constitute the empires of the image. This is all found in the British 
people 1 Their origin was distinctly apart from the ancient empires, 
and their history had ro connection wUh them. The method of their 
growth was peculiar from first to last. They were not gathered 
together and formed into a people by the skill of some warlike 
prince. Their union was spontaneous ; they were not built into a 
people by diplomatic management, but they gathered into one people 
as grains of steel sand gather round a magnet. 

They never have submitted to despotic rule, which was the 
characteiistic feature of ancient governments. Since they were first 
united under a single monarch the people have had an interest in the 
direction of state ^birs. 

But the most ancient, singular, perfect and perpetuated charac- 
teristic of the British nation, is its connection with a atone. This stone 
has an authentic history of over 2460 years, during which time it has 
been used as the coronation stone of an unbroken line oi monarchs, 
and has been held in the highest veneration by all classes of people, 
and even to-day it forms one of the most interesting olnects of attrac- 
tion to the crowds who visit the national Abbey oi: Westminster. 
Whether it is connected with ancient Hebrew history or not, there it 
is, and its British history is quite indisputable, even in this day of 
the world's most cultured age, and by the nation foremost in all the 
blessings of science, commerce, morals and religion, still regarded 
with wonder and sidmiration ; so that one of our mcst learned 
preachers has said of it : — ^' It is the one primeval monument which 
binds the whole empire together." It is the foundation stone of the 
nation. But in addition to this ta^uly historic stone the British 
people have lor many centuries been associated with a figmatrra 
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stone. The earliest coiDage of Britain had upon it stamped the 
ngme of " Britannia aeated on an insulated rock/^ which ma^ be seen 
on the reverse of one of our current pennies, thovgh less distinct than 
updia the old money. Antoninus Pius, Emperor of Rome, a.d. 160, 
oast a coib with the same device to commemorate his visit to the 
island. Artists and poets have perpetuated the idea. The brightest 
gem in the dying speech of old «iohn of Gaunt in Shakespeare*s 
Biohard IL is wTOre he pictures Britain as 

** This stone set in the silver sea.** 

The mission of the stone was to strike the feet of the image and 
tiien grind the whole affair to powder. That Britain has reaUy 
tooeoated this commission is shown from history. Commentators are 
not agreed as to where the feet of the image stood, or as to what 
peopiis or nations tiiey are inteDded to represent. The "Home 
ooontxT** of the empires indicated in the image lay in a straight line 
ftam the head of the Persian Gulf to the Italian Peninsula, and each 
oS them, with the exception of Medo- Persia, governed the entire 
tract of country from the mouth of the Euphrates to the extreme 
western point of Europe. While the head of gold lies upon Babylon, 
the breast and arms of silver upon Medo-Persian country, ihe belly 
and thighs of brass upon Greece, and the legs of iron upon Rome, the 
feet rest upon Spain and France. Therefore these two nations repre- 
sent the feet of the image, as the others represent the various other 
parte. If this is so, and if Britain is the stone, then, bearing in mind 
the work of 'the latter, Britain must have been a grievous antagonist 
to Spain and France; and this is exactly what history proves was the 
case. Between the years 1346 and 1819 Britain gained the surprising 
number of 254 victories over the two nations of Western Europe, 
while all her victories over all the other nations in Europe can only 
count the insignificant number of 33. The stone was to smite the 
feet of the image; Britain has so acted upon the nations representing 
those feet. By the influence of her liberal franchise, she has 
destroyed the power of imperial and military despotism through- 
out the civilised world. The old form of monarchical tyranny cannot 
now exist in Europe, and in those parts where it still seeks to assert 
its power the people are rising to a sense of their position, and are 
leaaj to sweep it from the fs^e of the earth ; only a remnant of it 
now remains, and ite early doom is fixed. 

As the stone " became a great mountain and filled the whole 
earth," subsequent to its operation on the feet of the image, so has 
Britain developed since she commenced this aggressive work upon 
her foes. She nas steadily progressed in power, influence, and extent 
until now she who in the days of Julius Csssar was nob able to 
maintain her undisputed possession of one little island off the coast 
of Europe, holds beneath her sway over one quarter of the entire 
land surface of the globe. (In this honour America is, of course, 
indnded.) Out of an area of 61 j^ million square miles, Britain with 
America, owns 13 millions. Comparing her rate of increase in popu- 
lation with that of other great nations of Europe, the result will at 
the end of another century stand — the English-speaking race, 937 
millions ; the European races (including Russia, Turkey, Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy, E^ypt, and Spain), only 543 millions. The 
language of the British is in like manner spiea^ding Vjjdixotxj^o^ ^^ 
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world. It has already set the French aside as the most popular 
language of the Continent. China is incorporating hundreds of 
English words into its vocabnlary ; Japan is teaching it in 50,000 
public schools. Ships* papers all over the world, except in France, 
are made out in English ; and by our general distribution in trade, 
and missionary enterprise throughout the far-off islands of the sea, 
and the interior villages of great continents, our language is spreading 
everywhere. In every way conceivable Britain gives promise «c 
occupying the world as her dominion. Sir Charles Dilke has said, 
'* The development of the England of Elizabeth is to be found, not 
in the Britain of Victoria, but in half the habitable globe " ; again, 
he. says, '^ the grandeur of our race already girdling tibe earth, which 
it is destined, perhaps, eventually to (yoerspread,^* 

Nothing is clearer than that Scripture prophecy assigned this 
greatness in the latter days to the people of Israel But now facts 
show us that Britain is stepping in and fulfilling every clause of the 
commission. Where then shall Israel find room to accomplish the 
work, unless she in reality be Britain 1 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

"THE GOOD OLIVB TREE." 
Ob, The Ei^eyenth Chapteb of Romans. 

'*It is one of the highest duties of all who love mankind, to loolc to irivo thuir 
BStg^bours Imowledge on all important affairs, and it is one of the most Hacrod 
pilTilwes to take advantage of all true information which is brought within fiur 
leaotL^—Prqfettor J. Kirk. 

This chapter is one to which Dr. fionar pointH as thoroughly 
destmctire to our case ; while it is regarded bj us as orio of our 
firmest foandatioii-stones in the New Testament; It contains a bcau- 
tifal summary of Jehovah's plan in respect to the two tJCOfdcH — 
Israelites and Gentiles.. It sets off, in the clearest terms, the zinturo 
of Ifflraers position m the world, and shows how subordinate is every 
privilege enjoyed by the Gentile world to those of Israel. It is a 
chapter dealing with the nationalf not with the indMdwU^ as{)cct of 
thin^ And Se it teaches any one thing more distinctly than another, 
this is the statement that shines out with brighter lustre than any — 
that Israel must become Christian before she can bo rostorf^l ; oven 
in spite of Dr. Sonar's opinion that Israel shall not \w (;onvorte<l 
mitil that glorious event is accomplished — that Israel is to ^* remain 
scattered, lost, under the cnrse," and conserjuently in hardcno/l un- 
belief, '* until the day of national restoration." But when F'anl arifl 
Bcmar are at variance, we elect to accept the more ancient, and the 
Divinely-inspired writer, as onr authority. 

Commentators are accustomed to speak of the end of th^; Hcf>rew 
(or, as they pat it, the Jewish) disfiensatirjn : which ia a noiifm with- 
out any Scriptural aathority. The Hebrew disf/insAti/'/n cannot ^fd, 
60 long as the world lasts. It is a ptarj/ntuAl agrefrmcnt htifwtyfiri fUA 
and the race. What are the o^^f^int^ words f/t that chapf/7 thfi 
doctor is so anjdous for us to »tody. They ar<i fr>rcible and foil /yf 
meaning, at once arrest ing the attention, and fix'ntg; it, n^y^n one 
point. *'/ Mfjr ilem. Hath Ood eatt av,a^ h%» p^^/pUT' H»4 he 
annulled his covenant with Abraham, hix friend ? ('ax\ it ^>e t)^.V. the 
people, the natioa to whom he promi.^ favoTsr a4 lorig **%>^ the ordj' 
nances of the son and moorif of day and ms^ht ^h/^ynid Ivt/' ha7e 
been so soon rejected, cast off .to b«* forsrotren, and Utr erer 'J; v/wne^J .» 
^QcdfoMdr Oh no, men may form vach th^'yCSfhM «nd oy.inior.* ajj 
they choose, bat this is a macter virh irhieh Ov) a'lorke hsm ^o '^r,, J* 
all lies with him : not with *r.e per,p>. He nwwJe the '^v^ver.Ant. ; 
they had no part in that. He pr^T.-liid fo ^Ji.rrj ;t o".^. ffe ;a trA 
engaging party : and he »lor.e. Iz re-rer <'.<i. ^nd r.^rrer yr'.W dep/»fr,d 
on the fickleDesa of men. fj^A h^w Trwvie * 'y#'7er.*r,*, or. h;* ovn 
terms, withoat conditions : *iid :7i r.L< owr. ■»*/ r^, nfW, va ^hat e-rery 
jot of it ahall be comuier^^ly wy*w.f.i-.AKer: . .Vo ;Ti^,eTferer,e>*, of 
hnman wcmknesB or sin ^^: ooersr^ •/» toi. rr^ ^T^Af^. He hw 

chosoi the sue of AbrahaoBi. anil i:i it shai; he ean^e hinuwi-f V> ta 

dorififri. 
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But, say some, " He has still a purpose to bless the peopl 
men and women ; all men are now freely accepted in the Uospel. 
There is now no dijSerence between Israelites and Gentiles.*' Quite 
so. Hiere is now, just now, no difference, so far as indiyidnal 
matters are concerned. This is a period during which the " Church '* 
—the ^* Lamb's bride "—is being gathered oat from all kindreds of 
the earth ; a period in which the iSraelitish fayours have, owing to 
their national disorganisation, been obscored from the vision of the 
world, 80 mnch so that the engrafted wild olive branches have com- 
menced to boast themselves against the natural branches. These 
have been the centuries of IsraeVs time of national divoroement, so 
£ar as outward national appearances have gone. But IsraeliteB bkre 
not been shut out from the Gospel grace, any mote than their Gen- 
tile neighbours. The Hebrew has not been set aside, although the 
Gentile has been admitted into Divine favour. Nor have thej even 
been placed in all respects, on the same footing in these matters. The 
good olive tree consists not of converted G^tiles. It is not a new txeOt 
The old tree was not dug up by the root and cast out of Gk)d*s vine- 
yurd; nor has the wild olive been removed froni its native soil and set 
where the old olive stood. There has not been an exchange of placed 
That can never happen. There has been an intemiption in the 
national favours of £rael. She has been sent into national bftolsh- 
ment for her sin ; but God has selected no other nation or people to 
occupy her place. And even when we search the course along whSoh 
has flowed the stream of his richest blessings during this banishment 
period, we discover it to run along the route of a obtain ^grai^iical 
line, which is also marked by tiie historical imprint of his wandering 
people, and that now it lingers most purely where those wanderen 
have rested and renewed their strength. The same old tree through- 
out is the centre of Divine blessings, although it has been taken out of 
the Mosaic orchard, aud haR received into its body graftings from 
another root. There is nothing Gentile in the root of the present 
tree, only a certain Gentile per centage in its branches, the greater 
proportion being the natural offspring of the parent root 

Does not the Apostle strongly emphasize the fact that ''God 
hath not cast away his people whom he foreknew " 7 Paul himf^f, 
who was one of this great family, was an illustration of that. He 
was a son of Abraham, of the seed of Israel, and a member of 
Beujamin's branch. So were all the Apostles of the family of Israel, 
and the same is true of the whole of the early converts to Christianity. 
The three thousand who were added to the Church on the dt^ of 
Pentecost were all of Israel, otherwise the Apostles could never have 
entertained any scruples as to the propriety of preaching the Gospel 
to the Gentiles. Had Peter, on the great tnumphal day of the 
Church's Inauguration, been the eye-witness of some hundreds of 
Gentiles added to the number of the redeemed it is impossible he 
could ever have had any compunction about visiting Gentile com- 
munities, and declaring to them the offers of Gt)spel grace. Yet it 
required a special lesson, taught in a most impressive way, to induce 
him to make his first visit to Gentiles ; and it ffreatly sorprised him 
to find that God had determined to extend the blessings of Christ to 
the Gentiles as well as to the Hebrews. But even in spite of this the 
Israelite Christians thought that Peter had done a great wioogf and 
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fonnd fault with him, as they afterwards did with Paul and BamabaSi 
for entering in among the Gentiles in the manner they had done. 
Therefore Uie early &nrch was for some time ezclusiyely confined 
to Hebrew converts, as much so as some now seem to believe it is 
oonfined to Gentiles. Israel, therefore, was certainly not cast away 
from God's love and grace when Gentiles were admitted. On the 
contrary, we may learn from history that the most prominent Fathers 
of the Church, after the Apostles' days, were men of Abrahamio 
Uood. 

As there was a remnant preserved in the days of Elias, who had 
not bowed their knees to the false gods of the heathen, so, argues the 
Apostle, was Ihere in his day " a remnant according to the election 
of grace.'* Then there is a deeper meaning in the sixth verse than is 
Qsnally observed : something historical as well as doctrinal—'* And if 
1^ grace then no more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace." 
TniB is a statement reflecting back upon the ancient annals of the 
people, and the dealings of God with their fathers. The choice of 
Abraham was the election of grace, as was also the glorious covenant 
J^ovah made with him. God dealt with Abraham only on the plan 
of grace. The Patriarchal dispensation was no less one of grace than 
ifl the present. The law of works was unknown until after the 
Lnaelites had passed the Red Sea and had shown their stiff-neckedness 
in their wilderness rebellion. Then came the law; then were imposed 
conditions, pains, and penalties, which were absolutely unkuown 
before. Now, says the Apostle, the " election of grace " is resumed ; 
we have done with law and works, and the remnant which exists at 
this present time is on the old plan of free grace, for grace and works 
caniy>t be co-existent. 

" What then ? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh 
far ; bat the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded.*' 
Israel sought the Kingdom of God and the universal dominion which 
was promised through it ; but this was taken away from them 
according to the words of our Lord in Matthew xxi., 33 — " Therefore I 
say unto you the Kingdom of God shall be taken from you and 
given to a nation bringing foilh the fruits thereof." Let the 
reader pause and consider this verse. Although referred to in 
another chapter, to emphasize it here need not be deemed out 
of place. This kingdom was what the Jews were looking for at 
the time of our Lord's advent. They expected the Messiah to 
establish a powerful kingdom, of which they were to be the 
centre. So strong was this expectation that when the people of 
Galilee had become convinced that Jesus was the Christ, they 
were preparing to take him forcibly and make him their King. It 
was to this great event that his intimate disciples looked forward, even 
after his crucifixion. When after his resurrection he on one occasion 
appeared to them, they put to him the question, " Lord, wilt thou at 
tms time restore again the Kingdom to Israel ? " CActs i., 6.) This 
was what Israel, the nation, the people constituting the organised 
nation of Israel in Palestine were hoping for. They had no expecta- 
tion of the establishment of such an institution as the Church. Their 
1k^ was for a powerful nationality, a dominion over other nations 
of the world. They expected to be able to burst away from the 
Boman yoke, and to even subject that mistress of the wocld^ \kq^ 
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semencj. Sncfa aa organisfttioii as the " cliuToh *' eonld nevar have 
entered into their conceptions. The Hebrew Scriptnres, or Old 
Testament, give but obscure hints concerning it JE^ophecj BeeooB 
to have been almost silent regarding this wonderful dispenaation of 
Providence and grace. It seems to be emphatically a jparenthetioal 
or intermediate appointment. It certainly did not exist under the 
Mosaic economy, and it is equally plain that it shall terminate on or 
preceding the complete reinstatement of the whole House of Israel, 
imder the full splendour of divine favour as the chosen nation. In 
looking for the restoration of the Kingdom to Israel, the people of 
course were aware that this would only be done in the goodness of 
God and by His blessing. This was what they believed would give 
tibem superiority over their enemies ; ihey sought for it, but did not 
find it. They sought for it in and under the ** Law of Moses," but 
herein is where they stumbled. It could not be established in workSy 
else would it have existed long before the Apostles day. So long u 
the people maintained the rites of the law, the Kingdom of Grace 
must remain unfounded in fact Yet it was the birthright of the 
nation — and that an untransferable right. A birthright conferred l^ 
grace without legal conditions of any nature. It was no mere tem- 
porary grant — ^it was one of unending perpetuity, resting its stability 
solely on the Oath of the Immutable and Omniscient Jehovah, who 
when " he could swear by no greater he sware by himself " in eon- 
firmation of his gift ; that the children of Abraham, through Isaac 
and Jacob, should be His people and He their God. They were the 
recipients of the " promises of the covenant and the glory." 

This was their great inheritance. Of all the families of the 
earth, they were God's elect. They were to be the mediui^ ol 
divine intercourse with the world. ** In thee and in thy seed shall 
all nations of the earth be blessed," said the Divine Maker of the 
Covenant Mark, there is no exception or qualification in any of 
these oft-repeated promises, and this reiterated covenant is 
absolute and free : sworn to by the Omnipotent, irrespective of any 
undertaking on the human side. Nothing could transpire whidii 
would be of sufficient force to disannul it. If then it was the birth* 
right of the family of Abraham, it cannot have been taken from that 
family and transferred to Gentiles for the period of about two 
thousand years. This would be a complete breach of the covenant,, 
which thing is impossible. It was in looking for this state of bliss 
while still under the " Law of Works " that the Jews erred. They 
might have seen that their hope was unfounded, had they judiciously 
consulted their scriptures in which their national choice by God was 
originally declared and illustrated. But they being too much like 
ourselves, were not fond of close application to original principle 
They had become so wedded to Moses as to suppose that the system 
he had established was the perfect and perpetual one. They had 
never considered what was the cause of its imposition, or that the 
system under which the fathers lived and worshipped Jehovah was 
infinitely superior in its freedom from cumbrous ritual, and in the 
absence of an intermediate priesthood. Nor had they observed that 
whereas the fathers were under an economy of Grace they were them- 
selves under a system of bondage. Thus were they bUnded, and on 
this account did they stumble ; therefore did they npt find that lodr 
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Wi^ fbej longed with adsIotis desire. They could not see in the 
"liftw** tlie harshness of the schoolmaster, whose authority was to 
terminate with the coming of the Messiah. They would not leave 
their schoolmaster to accept Christ. And although Christ came to 
fdlfil the " Law and the Prophets," he could not establish his plan 
of sahration " by Grace Hirougb faith," in a nation which would in 
^te of him continue to serve the legal schoolmaster. His system 
was, and oonld not be other than, one of grace. It was not a system 
of Towards, but of free gifts. Bis purpose was to consummate the 
pftnnSses made to the fathers — to fulfil the full terms of the ancient 
eoTenant of Grace ; to do this He had to abrogate the system of works 
bj the Law of Moses, and place the people in their birthright condi- 
tuiD. This caused the conservatiye leaders of the people to stumble, 
for to them the plan of Grace was indeed '^ a stumbling stone and a 
rodk of offence." And in stumbling they were unable to find that 
Wliiefa they had looked for, but the " election of Grace found it." 
Those wlio saw the light of the Gospel and accepted its offers were 
tbfs election of Graoe. 

The elected of Grace, or the remnant of Israel, who had seen 
and accepted the offers of Christ— whose conditions were as free as 
those first offered to Abraham — obtained that which the rest 
ttiongh seeking for, had failed to discover. This was not the 
Church, for the Church had never been sought for by Israel, 
The Jews never had the Church amongst them, and it therefore 
cannot have been " taken from them, and given to another nation." 
Besides there were Jewish Christians ; the early Church was made up 
largely by Jews and men of Levi. But most certainly the kingdom 
of God has never been settled in that people since they crucified its 
Head. ** He came unto his own ; and his own received Him not." 
The kingdom was removed from Judah ; but being the inheritance of 
Abraham's family of Israel it cannot have been removed from the 
possession of the heirs. We consequently argue, it cannot have 
fallen into Gentile hands, and must still be in Israel ; wherever 
Imel now is. The election of Grace had found, or rather obtained 
it And this election was certainly of Israel. The kingdom was 
therefore transferred from Judah to those who were not of Judah, 
nor yet G^tile, in the sense of being.non-Hebrew. 

As the blessings of Abraham were to extend through him and 
his seed to all famiUes of the earth ; so, now that the Mosaic economy 
WMS abob'shed, the new basis on which the kingdom was placed gave 
a fresh departure. It was the mission of the chosen people to carry 
Qod's message to the perishing members of the human race : and as 
it was not Jehovah's plan then to organise the national Kingdom of 
Israel, and dispense his blessings through wide ramifications of a 
temporal power, he introduced a new feature into the scheme in 
senmng offers of co-heirship in the blessings of Divine favour to all, 
Jew and Gentile, bond and free. The blessiitgs were the right of 
Israel ; but He had the power to extend those blessings to as many 
of tiie Gentiles as would acknowledge Christ the Saviour. This 
came about, not because Israel — the descendants of Abraham — had 
been rejected, but because the middle wall of partition had been 
bn^en down ; which was not removed to permit the amalgamation 
of Hebrew and Gentile nations, in such a blending «a nvoxxV^lc^^SXasb^a 
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their individaalitY. The wall had ezisted for the pnrpoee of keeping 
the Gentile outside of the Moeaic dispensation except thej came in 
through the doorway of circumcision ; not for the pnrpoae of pre- 
venting the Hebrew people from mingling with Gentile people. 
The pf^tion wall was not for the purpose of preserving the oove- 
nant — that must continue in any circumstances ; it merdj marked 
oft the Hebrews as the chosen custodians of the oracles of God, thus 
creating a well defined distinction. The effect of its removal, 
therefore, was to destroy this barrier, and open a way by which 
the heathen might freely enter into the blessings and fruits 
of the covenants .as joint heirs with Israel ; heirs by adoption. 
Thus they participate in the birthright of Israel, ^or to this 
adoption they were '^ aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of promise; having no hope, 
and without God in the world.'* (Eph. ii., 12.) But the efEect 
. of it is, that " Now ye are no more strangers and foreigners^ 
but fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of God " 
(v. 19). Here is the contrast: — Their original condition was 
that of " aliens from Israel " and strangers to the covenants ; their 
altered condition in the Qospel was, "no longer strangers and 
foreignerSf hut fellow (Mizens,^* It is also proper to notice that Israel 
is not shut out of citizenship, while the Gentiles are permitted to 
enter into it ; but the latter are simply brought into fellowship, or 
co-citizenship with the former ; not, however, in a common citizen- 
ship, but the *' commonwealth of Israel.** The Gentile element 
becomes absorbed in the Israelite polity. 

" I say then, have they stumbled, that they should fall ? God 
forbid 1 But' rather, through their fall, salvation is come to the 
Gentiles. Now, if the fall of them be the riches of the world and 
the diminishing of them be the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fulness 1" This passage is generally quoted against our 
argument, as if it taught the fall of the whole people of Abrahamic 
blood. But we have already seen that this is not the case, for 
although those who held to Moses had not obtained that which was 
sought for, yet the remnant had. The fall, tiierefore, only refers to a 
certain part of the Hebrew nation ; in which the Christ-trusting mem- 
bers are not included, because they have obtained the true possession 
of the kingdom which was taken from the others. 

" I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, I magnify mine ofSce : If by any means I may provoke to 
emulation them which are my flesh, and might save some of them. 
For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead** 
(13-15). Here Paul again recognises the great importance of the 
Hebrew family in the religious history of the world. For although the 
lapse of a contingent of this people from their high position had 
brought to pass an event which permitted the Gentile world partici- 
pating in the blessings of the family, how much more glorious would 
it be when the whole family were restored to the full privileges of 
their estate, when their blessings should flow over, as an overflowing 
cistern, upon all the inhabitants of the world. Even compared wi£ 
the blessings of the present dispensation it would be as ^ life from 
^he dead." The blessings of the new cov^iant to be made ''with the 
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hoam of Israel and tl^e house of Jndah '* will transcend those of the 
present era vastly more than onr imaginations can conceive. A flood 
of blessing shall then expand over the whole earth, and the service of 
Qod shall be universal. Paul knew this could only be accomplished 
throng^ the fulness of the chosen race. 

" For if the first fruit be holy the lump is also holy ; and if the 
not be holy so are the branches '' (16.) This may be understood to 
meaiL that, as the nation ori^nated in a holy or consecrated ancestry, 
as it was sacred to God in its commencement, so it was throughout. 
If the root of the national tree were sacred, so must its branches be. 
Barnes, in his '^ Notes " on this verse, says : — ** The root of the tree is 
the source of nutritious juices necessary for its growth, and gives its 
charaoter to the tree. If that be sound, pure, and vigorous, we 

expect the same of the branches The reference is, doubt- 

len, to Abraham and the Patriarchs, as the root or founders of the 
nation. If they were holy (consecrated, set apart), it is to be ex- 
pected that the distant branches, or descendants, would also be so 
legarded." If, therefore, the nation of the Hebrews was in its origin 
set apart or chosen of God, for His special use, such is the case with 
the subsecj^uent history of the same people. And this is only in 
keeping with the terms of the great national Covenant. 

'* If the root be holy so are the branches, and if some of the 
branches be broken off and thou being a wild olive tree wert grafted 
in among ihem and with them partakest of the root and fatness of the 
oliye tree, boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou 
bearest not the root, but the root thee." The first question to be 
settled here is. What is the counterpart of branches ? There is no 
dispute as to the meaning of the root. It symbolises the Patriarch 
Abraham, and perhaps his two successors, Isaac and Jacob : com- 
monly called " the Fathers." Here we have the root, with which 
I presume we may also connect the stem or trunk of the tree. What, 
now, would be the natural extension of this style of illustration 7 
The Patriarchs in chief are the root and stem of the symbolic tree : 
but when a tree sends out sprouts or scions, a further word of de- 
scription is required, and we call them " branches." Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob were merely the straight continued stem of the tree : but, 
unlike his fathers, Jacob spread out into twelve branches, who 
became the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel ; each main branch 
sending forth its own minor branches, and these producing the leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit. Here, therefore, we have a natural and 
symmetrical picture in the completion of the Apostle's illustration, 
by the aid of which we are entitled to argue that the branches of the 
good olive tree are the representatives of the tribes of the Hebrew 
xace. 

The force and significance of the 17th verse is now quite apparent, 
<• and if some of the branches be broken off." It is not the branches 
are broken off, but only some of the branches. If all had been 
liroken off, the words **some of^* would not have been used ; if some 
only are broken off, then some still remain. If the patriarchs are 
the root, and the sub-patriarchs and their progeny are the branches, 
tihen some of the tribes are not broken off. Moreover, the paaaa%<^ 
goes on to tell that the wild olive is simply giai^^ m amonrvg >Qds{&. \ 
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if so^here must be some among wMch the wild grafts were placed. 
Further, it says that the graftiogs are ** made to partake with thhk o! 
the root and &tne8s of uie olive tree,'* which would be absurd, if 
none of the natural branches were left. The wild olive is not per- 
mitted to stand alone upon the good Abrahamic stem, aind look down 
in pity, oomtempt, or ^sdain upon all the natural branches out off 
their parent root and withering u]x>n the ground, or (hawing a 
miserable life from a degenerate soil m an uncongenial climate. Oh 
no 1 Some of the branches had cast off their title to the nutrition of tiie 
good root, or, more accurately, they had withdrawn themselves from 
connection with the blessings of the Good Olive, and thus had fallen 
from their rightful place, and God, in his wisdom and mercy had 
permitted the wild olive, in a sense, to occupy their place, but 
not permanently. Its position, be it observed, is not in piace {^ 
the branches, but among them. While some are broken off, Cftkezs 
remain in their family inheritance in the holy root, and oontiiDiio to 
draw from its unfailing supply the life giving-infiuenoe. The wild 
graft is only a partaker with the rema4mnff branches of the fatness <ME 
the Good Olive tree, which now bears both natural and adopted 
branches. 

Consequently, to speak of the present Christian era as " that of 
the wild olive' tree,*' as the Rev. Dr. Bonar has done, is absolutely 
absurd. It is neither a " wild olive tree,'* nor yet a " conspicuously 
Gentile dispensation. " It is still emphatically the " Good Old Olive 
Tree " in root and branches, with the exception of a few wild olive 
branches having been grafted into association with the natural ones^ 
It is still the Old Hebrew dispensation, plus a temporary introdnctioa 
of a Gentile element«-a continuation of the same old tree — mlntis 
-* some " of its branches, phu a few unnatural graftings. 

It must not be imagined that this is an argument seeking to 
prove a continuation of ttie old dispensation of " The Law.'* That of 
course has been " cut off " and " cast away,** and those who seek to 
retain it and worship God through it are with it '*cast away.** But 
our argument is to snow that the main source of the world*s present 
blessings, the Church, is still in and not out of the old Abrahamic, 
though not in the Mosaic, economy. The system has changed, though 
not the people. Moses has been set aside, but Abraham still and ever 
shall remain. Therp is still a nationality as well as an indivldualitv 
in God's dealing with men. The original covenant between Jehov^ 
and his chosen race was quite devoid of "laws and works." It was as 
much of " grace and faith " as is the Gospel plan . The present plan 
of salvation, therefore, being of grace and not of works, cannot be 
used with effect against the contention that it is still the national 
inheritance of Israel. The law of works was no part of the original 
charter or national birthright, but was a subsequently-imposed burden 
placed upon their shoulders, after they had shown their want of faith 
and gratitude in the wilderness under Moses. Their true Inrthright 
was of grace, most certainly not of law. 

That this is correct is made evident in the 2.Srd and 24th verses, 
" And they also, if they abide not in unbelief, shall be grafted in ; for 
God is able to graft them in again : for if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree, which is wild by nature, and wert gr^ed, contrary to 
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Baixm, into a good oliye tree, how much more shall these which be 
tibe natural branches be grafted into theib own olive tree.*' No 
one ever supposes this to mean that they shall be again placed under 
ihe old Mosaic Law of works. Yet they are to be placed again, if 
they forsake their unbelief, in their own (original) olive tree, al- 
though the abrogation of toorks has been permanently effected. Free 
grace was the first condition of the Hebrew blessings — the only con- 
dition of the covenant of Abraham. Works came by Moses, and 
went out by Ohrist. Grace was resumed in the Gospel and shall last 
for ever. Yet the ^* cut off " members are to be reiustated, and those 
which are at present " grafted into " the good root are warned of a 
time when they, if they become unfaithful,. shall be " cut off" again. 
This teaches us that the birthright state of the people of Israel — the 
Hebrew people, is imder Grace — that their period of Law has been 
ended— tnat their national restoration shall be in Grace, in per- 
petuity. Grace is the inheritance, Law is the schoolmaster, or tutor. 
under the great reign of Grace, the Gentiles shall generally share as 
Gen1£Ies, drawing their blessings evidently thtough Hebrew avenues. 
They shall not receive their nutrition directly from the source, but 
as smaller trees thrive under the shade and shelter of the gigantic 
form and luxuriant foliage of the mighty trees of the forest, so shall 
the Gtentiles prosper under the univer^ dominion of the chosen 
people of God. 

I recommend to Dr. Bonar and others like-minded, a careful 

giinsal of that fine little book by his countryman, David Brown, 
•D., on the ** Restoration of the Jews," more especially the *' Sup- 
plementary notes on Romans zi." This man knew nothing of our 
identity with Israel ; yet he saw cleaily enough that Israel as a 
nation had only been suspended for a time, and would become once 
moi^ and that for ever, ^e people of God, when the Gentiles would 
become subordinate to the Hebrews. Referring to verse 23, Dr. 
Brown remarks — " That intelligent expositors should think that this 
was meant of individual Jews, re-introduced from time to time into 
the family of God on their believing in the Lord Jesus is surprising, 
and yet those who deny the national recovery of Israel must, and do, 
80 interpret the apostle. But this is to confound the two things 
which the apostle carefully distinguishes. Individual Jews have 
been at all times admissible, and have been admitted to the gate of 
faith in the Ijord Jesus. This is the remnant, evtn at this present 
tknCj according to the election of Orace^ of which the apostle, in the 
first part of the chapter had cited himself as one. But there he 
manifestly speaks of something not then existing^ but to be looked 
forward to as a great future event in the economy of God, the re-en- 
mrafting of the nation as sttchy when they abide not in unbelief." 
ContiQuing his comments, Dr. Brown says of the 26 th verse, which 
leadfl — " For I would not tiiat ye should be ignorant of this mystery, 
lest ye should be wise in your own conceits, that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel (hath come upon a portion of Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles have come in. " This coming in of the fulness 
of the Gentiles, says Dr. Brown, is " not the general conversion of 
the world to Christ, as many take it, for this would seem to con- 
tradict the latter part of the chapter, and throw the national restora- 
tion of Israel too far into the future ; besides, in yer«i& l^, ^\i<& «i^<^:i^^<^ 
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seems to speak of the receiying of Israel^ not as following, bat as 
contributing largely to bring about the general conversion of the 
world, but not until the (Gentiles have had their fkdl time of the visible 
church to themselyes whUe the Jews are out, such as the Jews had 
until the (Gentiles were brought in." But when Israel again comes 
in, and the Gentiles have Imd their *'time fulfilled," and have 
through ^'unbelief been broken ofiE," Israel, as the national choice of 
God, shall enjoy the privileges. "And so all Israel shall be saved." 
Dr. Brown contends that these words " can only mean the ultimate 
in-gathering of Israel as a ncttum in contrast to the present remnant." 

Now, the only difference between identity writers and this star 
of the Scottish Church, is that he does not point to any modem people 
as the *' Children of Israel." As to the nature of the dispensations, 
however, we are substantially agreed. Why then does Dr. Bonar 
single us out for censure in this particular, when he cannot but be 
aware that his own ** brethren in the ministiy," whose fame is in all 
the churches, teach the \ery same doctrines ! What is not sinful or 
wrong for a professor of theology in the Church of Scotland to teach 
cannot surely be more wicked, ur less right, for others to inculcate. 
What is not heresy in the schools of the doctor^s own church is sorely 
within the limits of orthodoxy in other quarters. 

Dr. Bonar has fallen into the very error which the apostle warns 
the Gentiles against. He says — *'This is emphatically and pre- 
eminently the time of the toild oUve tree,''* Here is where the con- 
fusion comes in. The wild olive tree has no " time " given it at alL 
Let him read his text again. Verse 17. —But if some of the branehet 
were broken off," (not the whole olive plucked up and cast away) *<not 
" and thou being a wild olive, wert grafted in among them (that 
remain) ** and with them partakest of the root Andfatf^es8 of the olire 
tree, boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou hearutnot 
the roott but the root thee." It is the good olive, root, stem, &tness, 
all through. The wild olive is only permitted to draw nourishment 
from the root by the artificial process of grafting. It is, moreover, 
only " some " of the branches that are broken off, the wild olive 
branches are only crafted " in among them " that are left, •* and 
with them partake of the fatness of the root." It is by no means an 
un-lsrael dispensation ; on the contrary, Israel is still the strength 
and backbone, so to speak, of the present dispensation : if the doctor 
will allow us to " take the word of God simply as we find it,'* 
according to his own advice. Then what follows ? Where are now 
the Israelites who compose this remnant into which the Gentile olive 
is grafted ? Will the doctor now turn the advice, and say let us take 
the evidence of history and the fulfilment of prophecy as we find 
them ? If he will we shall introduce him without boasting to the 
people who are the real modem root of the Church of Christ. In 
that nation he has for years held a prominent and honoured position 
as a conspicuous branch of the natural order, or at least of the right 
frait-beanng sprays of a strong and honoured branch. 
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CHAPTER XXXVHL 

**T0 THY SBBD, WHICH IS CHRIST." 

" ISow to Ahrakam were the promises spoken^ and to his seed. He 
•osfil noif * And to seeds/ as of many ; hut as of one, < And to thy 
weed,* which is Christ. . . . Ood hath granted it to Abraham hy 
promise. What then is the Law ? It was cidded because of trcmsgres" 
tiontf tiU the Seed should come to whom the promise had been made. " — 
GtOaUams lit, 16, 18, 19. —Alfot d. 

This passage is quoted against the argaments advanced by the 
advocates of Britain's claim to the Abrahamic Inheritance by two 
difEerent parties, for two independent purposes. 

By those who deny to the uatural seed of Abraham any rein- 
Blmtement to national and special Divine privileges : contending that 
since the advent of Christ all national or race distinctions have been 
obliterated, so that now and for ever more there is and shall be a 
pei^tect equality between men of all races in Cod's sight. That the 
uospel has superseded all previous arrangements of Providence. 

By those who while they admit that the Hebrew nation is to be 
xeinstated within the Land of Promise, there to enjoy special marks 
of Divine favour, spiritually and materially ; yet contend that those 
who are in Christ, through the Gbspel, are not called upon to interest 
tbemselyes in the temporal affairs of Israel, since " being in Christ," 
.they are in a superior condition. Considering that they are the heirs 
of a heavenly kingdom, they are required to look away from the 
meaner things of earth to the more glorious things of heaven. 

Thoae who put forward the first mentioned of these objections 
are as much in opposition to those who advance the second, as they 
are to ourselves. So far as it is concerned, therefore, we stand on 
the same platform as those of the second. We have simply to inquire 
" immhat sense is Christ the Seed to whom the promise had been made " / 

To ascertain the whole scope of the Apostle's reference to this 
matter we must go back to the seventh, and read to the fourteenth 
verse. 

" Enow ye therefore that they which are of faith, the same are 
the children of Abraham. And the Scripture, seeing tliat God would 
justi^ the heathen through faith, preached (beforehand; the Gospel 
unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations (all the Gentiles) be 
blecoed. So they which are of faith are blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham* For as many as are of the works of the Law are under the 
curse : for it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things which are written in the book of the Law to do them. But 
that no man is justified by the Law in the sight of God is evident : 
for the just shall live by faith. And the law is not ot iai\}ii^\rai^ 
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the man that doeth them shall live in them. Christ hath bbdbemed 
us from the curse of the Law, being made a cnrse for as : for it is 
written. Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree. That the hUuing 
of Abraham might come wpon the Oentiles through Christ, That WE 
might receive the PBOMiSB OF THE 8PIBIT though FAITH." In these 
lines is to be found the key by which the 16th and 24th verses are 
to be explained. The apostle's reference is to that particular seed 
who should bring about the fulfilment of the promise of blessing- to 
the Centiles — that seed through which the cumax of the covenant 
should be reached — through which the Hebrews should receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith. It was only after a certain 
event had taken place that the terms of the great covenant could be 
completely effected. The one Seed must be waited for, and accepted 
before the great blessings could be sent from above. This oonBnm- 
mation coiSd not come about while the Law was in force, lliere 
was a curse hanging wherever the Law was, and untU its remo^ 
the promise of the Spirit could not be carried into opesatioiu The 
Law was not in existence when the promises were made to AbrahanL 
They were given imder grace, and could only be fulfilled under a free 
dispensation. Abraham knew nothing of the Law; and so the 
Gospel was preached as a message of grace and faith before the Law 
was ^own. From Adam to Moses, God ddalt with man on a prinoiiiJe 
as free as the present, under Christ But from Moses to Gmst wa» 
the reign of Law, as far as the Hebrews were concerned ; and the 
nation during that period was under its corse. The Law had bo 
effect beyond the Israelites. The (Gentiles were never under it ; 
although perhaps their case was less favourable. They were outcasts 
from the family of God — left to their own devices, though not eflectn* 
ally shut out from his grace ; for we have reason to believe that the 
prayer and worship of the sincere good heathen who acknowledged 
the one true God would be answered and accepted. When Christ 
came and offered himself a sacrifice on the cross, he fulfilled the 
Law, and so he redeemed vs (Hebrews) from the curse of the Law. 
This could not be said of Gentiles, who were never under the Law. 

The whole argument of the apostle, from the beginning of the 
third chapter to the eleventh verse of the fourih chapter is intended 
to show to the Galatians the foolishness of endeavouring to perpetuate 
the formal legal observances of the Mosaic ritual. After upbraiding 
them for this unwise conduct, he sets the case before them in a 
plain elaborate argument. He shows them first that byfaithy was 
God's ancient way of justifying man ; using Abraham as his illus- 
tration, pointing out how that the patriarch's faith was reckoned to 
him for righteousness. Then he tells them that all who are believert 
in the Grospel of grace, are sons (spiritually) of Abraham ; and as he 
was blessed — not in vxyrks — but in helievirigf so are they. Their 
attention is called to the bondage of the Law, and to the curse 
which accompanies it. He who trusts in the ceremonial of the Law, 
must continue to observe every particular requirement ; for any one 
item omitted, or imperfectly performed, renders the whole matter 
defective, and irreparable. But although it is impossible for man to 
live by this perpetual doing — this unceasing work of Law, there is a ' 
means of life, and that is — ^in faith, in believing : " By/otitA, the just 
shall live." The people who were under this obligafciioii to the Law 
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have been relieved of their burden through Christ, who haiB in him- 
self fulfilled the Law for all : And redeemed us from its curse, 
being made a curse for us. 

Then is stated the grand object of this great work of the Re- 
deemer — that in him the blessing of Abraham might come upon the 
GentileSi " In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed" 
(Gen. xii.y 3), and " In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blesaed" (xxii., 18). To this extent the Gentiles shared in the 
Abrabamic promises. They were to share in the blessings coming 
upon the world through this one seed of Abraham. His coming was 
to be a source of good to them, inasmuch us that they should have 
free access to the spiritual blessings he should bring upon the world. 
But when the Apostle has made this plain he has not yet done with 
the matter ; there remains still a class not Gentile whose share his 
§bbIib compelled also to notice. The advent of Christ, the Seed, does 
more than bring blessing to the Gentiles : on it also hangs the highest 
aspirations of Israel's hope. This blessing, argues the Apostle, is 
oeme upon the Gentiles " that toe (Hebrews) might rec-eive the promise 
of the Spirit through faith." The nature of this great blessing may 
be seen in the following passages : — Isaiah zzxii., 15, zliv., 3—5, 
Jer. xzxL, 88, xxxLi., 40, 41, and others. It is no mere individual 
matter, such as that coming upon the Gentiles, but one of absolutely 
national importance. This promise of the Spirit really means the 
■aking of the new covenant with the Hebrew houses of Israel and 
Jadah, which shall place them in national supremacy among the 
kingdoms of the world, and distinguish them as a holy people to the 
Lord. 

The Apostle then further proceeds to enforce his contention that 
the Gtospel, the good news of free grace, is no longer hid behind the 
shadow of the law, which he shows was only a temporary measure, 
pot upon the Hebrews because of their wickedness. He aigues that 
such a measure could not, in the very nature of it, be permanent, 
sinee the covenant made with the Patriarchs was free and could not 
be set aside. Having been once confirmed, it was impossible to make 
it void. Gk>d*8 plan of man's redemption was one of grace from first 
to last ; but the period of the law was what might be called the 
" dark age," or, in some degree, the " eclipse *' of grace. It was a 
dark cloud coming between man and the Sun of God's righteousness, 
compelling man to provide and keep in order his own feeble lamp by 
the work of obedience. This led to the point or climax of his argument, 
in the verses first quoted in the opening of this paper — " Christ the 
one seed of Abraham." During the dark cloudy day of the law's 
existence the " promise " had, as it were, been shut up, incapable of 
fulfilment. But the coming of " the seed to whom the promise had 
\)een made," " who is Clmst," set aside the law, and the Sun of God's 
righteousness again shone forth in all its splendour, even more 
gloriously than when Abraham lived in its Divine effulgence. The 
proncise of this seed was God's free unconditional gift to the father, 
which the subsequent imposition of the law could not in the least 
afiEect. Participation in the blessings of this promise is, however, only 
obtatiDable by faith. But its effect is to place the believer not only in 
the sonship of Abraham, but also in the sonship of God . '^ And if sons 
^hen heirs, heirs of Gh)d and joint heirs with Christ." *' Andvl^^V)!^ 
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Christ^s then are je Abraham's seed, heirs according to promise.** 
** And becaase ye are sons, God hath sent forth the spirit at his son 
in our hearts, crying Abba Father ; so thou art no longer a bond- 
servant (no longer under the bondage and cnrse of the law) bat a son, 
and if a son then an heir through God.*' 

The purpose of the apostle is chiefly to assure the Galatians that 
the law is abrogated, and that in Chnst all believers are admitted 
into full access to and communion with God — that they gain rather 
than lose by being free from the law's encumbrances. ThsA sonship 
without the law was perfect, but impossible under it. That, in ftujt, 
the law was a means of bondage, an infliction of pain and penalty, 
and not in any sense a source of blessing. 

But underlying this there is a deeper doctrine for our considera- 
tion. It is that of the particular seed " to whom the promise was 
given." We must inquire in what sense is He "the seed*' in this 
emphatic and peculiar sense ? We have already noticed that so kmg. 
as the law obtained there could be no completion of the promise 
made to Abraham. The existence of the law was a bar to the exten- 
sion of God's blessings through Israel to the Gentiles. The heathen 
could only be dealt with in a dispensation of Grace : they coold not 
be reached by a system of works. The promise to Abraham was that 
in his seed all nations should be blessed ; bat the streams of blessing 
could not flow out until the fountain was prepared. That foantain 
was not in the law. The law was rather the stone in the mouth of 
the fountain which stopped up its issue. There was nothing in it 
which could send out messages of love, mercy, and peace to a 
perishing world. It had not the spirit of Abraham's Gkwpel, for the 
patriarchs lived in a time of believing and not of doing. Abraham's 
was not a worked-out righteousness, but one imputed. Therefore 
only when the seed came who should fulfill, complete, and bring to 
an end the Law of Works and re-establish the reign of faith, and 
Salvation by Grace, could the promise to Abraham be made good. 

No more was it possible for the blessing so long promised to 
Israel —that great outpouring of the spirit — that spiritual revival of 
the people — that period of unexampled prosperity in righteousness 
and all that is good and pure — to come v^hile that one seed promised 
originally to our first parents was yet unsent. All had to wait his 
advent, and much of what was promised is still waiting his return to 
reign. This is the sense in which Christ is the seed of Abraham. 
And it is because of the close and vital union between Christ and his 
redeemed Church that believers are said also to be this *• seed, and 
heirs according to the promise." All who have faith in God are 
reckoned sons of God, and all sons of God are counted the seed of 
Abraham in Christ. Those who believe in the Gospel of Christ, who 
accept Him as their portion, have become united to Him; have 
in the mysterious language of the New Testament become " members 
of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones." " For ye are all one 
man in Christ Jesus " " He is the vine, ye are the branches." So 
we who are in the faith of Christ have — as Alfoid puts it — " become 
part of Christ." Christ and the Church are inseparable ; and so are 
the seed of Abraham. But Christ himself is the one particular seed 
of Abraham, because He is the means by which all its terms shall 
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become capable of fnlfilment This is the sense in which the apostle 
speaks of the promise being to " one seed" and ** not to many.'^ He 
ooes not mean to say that only one person, one individual of his 
XBce, siioald be the recipient of the promise; but that by one it 
ahoiild be completed : by one it shoaldbe made capable of extension 
to the Gtentiles, and of preparing the hearts of the members of the 
nation for the gift of the new covenant, which is to cause every one 
to know the Lord and serve Him in spirit. 

The' nation never did participate in the fall blessings of the 
promises to the patriarch. The Hebrews in their nation^ state in 
ralestine were nerer a blessing to the heathen. Take even the 
peaoefnl reign of Solomon, and we are unable to see any means by 
which the Gentiles were blessed by them. They may almost be said 
to have been an uniDfiuential people, so far as that matter goes. 
TheOf they never enjoyed a free religion, theirs was a religion of law 
and exclusiveness, not spiritual and founded in grace. To them God 
Bpoke as to a community of bondmen. If ye serve me according to 
my commandment, I will bless you and make you prosperous ; but if 
ye do not keep my commandments, then I shall not bless, but I will 
corse and chastise you. Walk dutifully before me, and secure my 
benediction. But on your own integrity, and unswerving uprightness 
in obedience to my laws, depends your happiness, ^uch was the 
language of the law. They had to bear the burden of legal cere- 
monies under an economy which required a perfect obedience to all 
its conditions, of which Paul, with emphasis, quotes the passage — 
•• Cursed is every one who continueth not in all the things whichare 
written in the book of the law to do them ; " and in doing so he 
means ns to understand it of those who were under the Law of 
Moees. They lived under the tyranny of this rigorous law, and under 
a system of worship which permitted only one man to go into the inner 
court to the presence of God to plead, once a year, for the sins of the 
people. All this was to last until the seed should come " to whom 
the promise was made ; " but then to be abolished in favour of a 
free religion, in which each believer might himself present his own 
case to the Divine Father, through the name of the Redeemer, at any 
time and in any place, with no ceremony beyond the fervour of a 
pore heart, trusting in the finished work of Christ. When this seed 
of Abraham was come, the great manifestation of God's love and 
favour was to follow in the form of " A New Covenant," made by 
Jehovah *' with the House of Israel and the House of Judah " — a 
covenant in expectation of which we are now living. It is perfectly 
certain this covenant will not be made with the apiritual seed of 
Abraham, generally called ''the Church," but with the literal seed 
known as " Israel and Judah ; " yet it shall be made in Christ the 
Bedeemer. In Him it must all centre, for in all things He is hence- 
forth the chiel 

Christ is entitled to be called the Seed of Abraham in this 
special sense, moreover, because he is the Second Adam, the intro- 
dacer and representative of the Gospel, and the light of immortality. 
For only in the second man can the fulfilment of the Divine promise 
be made. Bat besides this he is the chief representative of the 
Hebrew nation, and the one King whose reign is to extend for a 
mooeflsioii of centuries, and under whom the people ot Msni^vccL vs& 
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to attain "bo the most glorimiB porition posriibte f6r ^ny^tirthlj ooin* 
rnvnitj. He, besides being the bridegroom of the church, is the 
Great glory of Israel, and the coDsnmmation at all good. 80 that 
most emphatically Christ is in the highest sense '^^ths Srbd to 
whom the promise was xpade." 

But this argues nothing against the promises being fal011ed in 
the nation which has descended from Abraham. The met of Christ 
being the seed in whom aU will be fulfilled, does not in any sense 
prevent the natural descendants from having tlie promwes nilfilled 
ypon them. Besides, there are terms in the covenant which cannot by 
any possible way be made complete, except in the people. Saeh, for 
instance, as the following : — " I will make thee a great naUon, and I 
will bless thee and make thy name great, and thon shalt be a blening, 
and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that cmveth 
thee*' (Gen. zii., 2, 3). These words were followed by a similar yet 
more brief promise in the 7th verse, which must refer to the uatimU 
posterity. " Unto thy seed will I give this land." Then, followinf 
the narrative of the patriarch's life, we come in the next chapter to 
the announcement iu the 14th and 15th verses — ** Lift up now thine 
eyes and look from the place where thou art, northward, and south- 
ward, and eastward, and westward, for all the land which thou seest to 
thee will I give it and to thy seed for ever." . Again, in the fifteenth 
chapter we have the promise — " Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates'' 
(xv., 18). Then xvii., 8 — " I will give unto thee and thy seed af tar 
thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession." Then xxii., 17 — *• In blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
the heaven, and as the sand upon the sea shore, and thy seed shall 
possess the gate of bis enemies." All these are promises of national 
good and of national distinction, showing clearly that the apostles 
words in Galatians, regarding Christ the Seed, do not embrace the 
whole extent of the covenant promises, but only that in particular 
which speaks of the great extension of blessing in the hearts of the 
people and abroad upon the whole of the nations of the earth. 

But we have not yet seen all the Divine promises made to the 
people of the patriarchs. In blessing his son Jacob, Isaac under 
Divine direction says — " Let people serve thee, and nations bow down 
ti7 thee, be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's sons bow 
down to thee, cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed be 
he that blesseth thee." There can be no doubt that this can be only 
a national blessing. There is nothing in it to be specially applicable 
to Christ and the Church. ThisproTnise can only be fulfilled in the 
nation descended from Jacob. When Jacob a few days subsequently 
lay asleep, weary with his journey from his father's house on his way 
to seek shelter in the far-off home of his uncle, with his head resting 
on that memorable pillow by the walls of Luz, the blessing of his 
farther was confirmed to him by the Lord himself, with this Edition 
— " Thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou shalt spread 
abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the 
south ; " and then comes in the promise which conspicuously points 
to Cluist, and his work in the world, the one to which Paid refers 
in Galatians. "And in thee and in thy seed shaU all the families 
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of the earth be blessed.** Again, when Jacob was leaving Padan- 
aram God spoke to him in these words — ** I am God Almighty ; be 
fruitful and multiply, a nation and a company of nations shall be 
of thee, and kings shall come out of thy loins. And thQ land which 
I gave to Abraham and Isaac to thoe will I give and to thy seed after 
tl^ I will give the land.'' 

To each of the patriarchs l^e Land was gifted. It was to be 
the possession of 1Mb patriarchal seed throoghont all generations. 
fUs is not the promise made to a spiritual 8ee<l. The Church, on 
the contrary, never has owned a morsel of it ; and this is a significant 
laot. Whatever o^er blessings promised to Abraham and his suc- 
oesBorB may have fallen on the Church, this one most certainly has 
not bem among ttxem. Nor is it easy to conceive of what service 
such a landed estate would be to a company of men belonging to all 
kindreds, tongues, and nations ; for the Church belongs to no par- 
ticolar spot or country, nor is it confined to any one earthly sove- 
leiga or potentate — such as the Pope of Rome. One of the most 
conspicuous features of the Church is its cosmopolitan character. 
Not so, however, the sedd of Jacob. They must of necessity be a 
liation of one blood ; and when organised, they most have a common 
centre and hsae of operation. So that it is evident the remark of 
Paul, which has given rise to these comments, can include but 
one of the several phases of the great covenant of Jehovah with 
Abraham ; except it be, that only in the one seed — Christ - shall the 
climax of the whole design of God be accomplished. And that must 
be in the restoration of combined and regenerated Israel, the pro- 
mulgation of the New Covenant with the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah, which will be the renewal of men's desires, wishes, 
and purposes, to such an extent that it is called the inscribing of 
God's law in their hearts. This shall be a national event, the benig- 
nant effects of which shall extend throughout the nations of the 
woild : but for its advent we have to wait the coming of the Seed to 
whom it has been, promised. 
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CHAPTER XXXTX. 

THE CHURCH. 

*' Who shall dare to alter the constitation which Christ has given to his Chnrdi T* 

—Dr, F, Wayland, 

** What is written we are to receive as from God, in order to heoimie perfect 
in every good word and work. It would not be more preposterous to attempt to re- 
arrange the movements of nature, re-gild the orbs of light, or re-model the perfect 
structure of human beings ; than to labour to improve ue laws of Ctod.** 

—Thorn, 

There has not been a period in human histoij in which mankind 
has been left without a witness for God — without a teacher of the 
Divine plan of man's redemption ; but " the Church " is not ooeTal 
with the age of man. Jehovah never shall leave the world without 
a righteous seed upon it ; yet " the Church ** shall be caught away to 
meet the Lord in the air. All good men in the past have not been 
in the Church ; many good men in the future shall never be membcra 
of it. Abraham, and the patriarchs, Moses, and the prophets of the 
old dispensation, were righteous men ; were men who enjoyed close 
and personal intercourse with God, but they were ignorant of the 
Church. In the sense in which some persons use the word " Church," 
it is true, these men were '* God*s Church " of the age in which they 
lived. They were. God*s chosen and honoured lights in the world J 
but "the Church of the first-born" (Heb. xii., 23) was not then 
founded. That which was not inaugurated until after the advent of our 
Lord, cannot have existed three thousand years before. Jesus had 
gone more than half through his mission, before he seems once to 
have mentioned' " the Church," and then his object was to tell on 
what foundation it should be set : — " Upon this rock / wUl btdld my 
Church" (Matt, xvi., 18). Hence it was, at that moment in which 
he spoke, a thing of the future. It was not an institution of which 
he could say, " Upon this rock / have btdlt my Church ** ;. which is 
the form his language must have taken if the foundation of the 
Church had been laid in the far distant past, when Jehovah called 
the seed of Shem, and the family of Abraham to be his people. The 
Lord Jesus speaks in the future tense : showing that tnat of which 
he spoke was a thing of contemplation, and not already an accom- 
plished fact He had not then organised it, but its day was near at 
hand. It is not, however, until after the passion and ascension of 
the Divine Redeemer that we read of the Church as having been 
brought into existence :—" And the Lord added to the Church daily 
such as should be saved " (Acts ii., 47). He had first come to his 
people, whose privilege it was to have the offers of Divine love and 
mercy first held out to them ; he had preached the glad tidings of 
grace to Israel, then in Palestine ; and had been rejected by them, 
and crucified by their rulers. Then, Israel having cast off their 
allegiance to him, he must of necessity correct their treason by 
chastisement, and he turns to the great field of the world, and sends to 
all its families the good news of free salvation and Divine good will, 
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tiurongh his own sacrifice and vicarions death. There is, therefore, a 
difference between the " kingdom " and the " Church " of God. The 
former is the nation descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
not necessarily all good and righteons men, nor does it follow that 
all members of the kingdom were saved men — for Israel's history 
presents many of exceedingly bad character. The latter is a com- 
monity, or selection, of people not from any one natioD or country, 
bat from all nations of me earth, of all those who since the days of 
our Lord's death and resurrection have accepted him as their substi- 
tute, and followed his will — ^the blood-bought, blood-washed fol- 
lowers of the Lamb, none but those whose " names are written in 
the Lamb's Book of Life." It is well to examine this difEerence care- 
fully, for it is an important part of the Divine scheme of man's 
redemption. But it is only intended here to sketch the outline of 
the aigoment, so that those who desire to examine the matter may 
follow up the study for themselyes from the starting-points thus 
I^Ten. 

In calling Abram, Jehovah made choice of a particular family 
of the hnman race as his own people ; tiius rejecting all other 
nations — ^not in the sense of refasine to godly men of other races 
any means or privileges of^ approach to him, but in the sense of 
having chosen only one people as the custodians of his oracles, and 
as the hein of hiiB special favours to man. With this one people 
alone, according to their relation to Abraham, he made a covenant. 
To tiiem alone he granted certain rights and privileges, which are 
inalienable so long as the world shall last. These things belong to 
them by right of the unconditional covenant of God with their great 
ancestors — ^Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. They can never become dis- 
inherited, for the Lord GK)d of Hosts hath confirmed it with an oath 
imto them, through their fathers. They may not always have been 
in possession ol their heritage, but that was their own fault. The 
only condition in the covenant with the people referred to possession, 
and not right to own. The land is there to this day, and known as 
*' Tan Land of Israel." The condition with them was, that if they 
should remain faithful to God's requirements, and obey his law, they 
should remain in the Land, and under Jehovah's special protection ; 
bat if they were unfaithful and disobedient, they should be punished 
by temporary expulsion, and severe tribulation — ^which wcfuld correct 
iheir wayward hearts. And then, they should be restored again to 
tiie land of their fathers, and to the full favour of their fathers' God, 
who would at that time so mould the tendency of their minds and 
wisheis as to enable them to serve him perfectly ever after. It is 
through this rbnsomed and restored nation that Jehovah's great pur- 
pose of regenerating the whole race of man from tbe evils of sin is 
to be effected. Israel's mission was to be the means of renevnng the 
whole human family to more than their pristine state of perfection. 
But she proved herself unworthy of her high calling, and joined in 
the abominations of the idolatrous heathen, and was consequently 
cast out of the land into punishment for the purpose of correction. 
This created a gap, a long period, in which tsrael's history as the 
chosen people of God became a blank ; in which, all their privileges 
wei^ temporarily forfeited, and they became just on a level with other 
nations, so &r as Divine favour seemed to be concetne^, \ti1^8i^\>^\^^ 
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seem to hftve been called npon to endure privations and mSedagfi U 
times greater tban any other nation ever passed through. When, then? 
fore, Israers period of privilege was suspended, Jehovah threw open 
the avenues of his grace, on equal terms to all, through Jesus Christ, 
the great substitute for sin ; all were then made welcome^ whether 
Hebrew or Gentile. 

Thus commences the history of the " Church of Christ" WhUe 
the nation of Jehovah^s choice is enduring punishment and humilia- 
tion, another method of dealing with fallen man is Introduced, on a 
quite different basis, with entirely different objects of hope Com- 
mencing with the temporary rejection, or suspension nationally of 
Abraham's seed, *'the Church" runs a course as God's light and 
witness in the world, until the time arrives for the restoration of 
National Israel to the enjoyment of all her promised privileges and 
honours ; b^ which time the Church shall have, by Divine arranger 
ment) come to ber maturity, to her full stature in Christ, and riuill 
then be called away from the earth to meet the Lord in the air, and 
thenceforth shall ever be with Bim (1 Th^sf^ iv., 17), < Biam- bo^ men 
of God will not be found in that great company can^t aw«r to 
meet the Lord. If this be not so, why does the author of the 8(|i(te 
to the Hebrews mention **the Churdb of the fiist-bom** a^cl " Afl 
spirits of just men made perfect," as if they constituted two dis^iaol 
companies? If th^ are uot different, but really the i»me belngff 
composing each, why is thiere a separate mention with the conjone- 
tion 7 " To an innumerable company of apgels, to the geqemjl 
assembly of the Church of the firstborn, which are written (anroUed) 
in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all, and to the spirits of ink 
men made perfect, and to Jesus, the niediator of the new oo^^enant, 
and to the blood of sprinjUing, which speaketh better thingi^ tban 
Abel." (Heb. zii., 22, i24). Here without mistake, without room lor 
confusion, there is mention of two distinct companies of mankind in 
heaven, and thus is clesxly shown ihat as there are two companies ot 
holy men in the realms of bliss, one of which is called ** the Churoh 
of the firstborn," and the other referred to as *'the spirits of just 
men made perfect," the Church does not embriEice all t^e redeemed 
persons of the human family. This argument is strengthened by a 
similar passage in Eev. ziz.. 6, 7, 8. Where we read that a laqgt 
multitude ^out, ** because the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, for 
the marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wile hath msSe herself 
ready." This of course cannot be the heavenly community which 
constitutes the '' bride, the Lamb's wife," who shout in these eznltaot 
strains. We cannot suppose that she could be represented as lauding 
her own preparation for the marriage. It is distinctly contrary to 
our notions of a modest bride, and most assuredly the very opposite 
of the behaviour of an Eastern bride. We could imagine such a one 
joining in the chorus, *' For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth," but 
not in the shout, "and His wife hath made herself ready." Iliisis 
the utterance of one who standeth.by, and rejoiceth at the sound oC 
the Bridegroom's voice. The Church sings not of her own prepared- 
ness, except in so far as she can tberebj set forth the praise of her 
beloved, " Thou art worthy .... for Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by Thy blood .... and hast made itf 
kings and priests unto our Gdd." The Church sees the work of her 
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Lofdf and glories alone in it. Whateyer she is, or wheroTer she is, it 
is aU owing to the finished work of the Lord, and to rejoice in this is 
the highest theme of her glorying. To sing the praises of what He 
has done for her is her truest delight. There must therefore be 
another company of redeemed, who can look upon this event of the 
Lamb*s marriage, and rejoice both because of the bridegropm and the 
hiide, and yet be neither ; these must surely be the " spirits of just 
men made perfecti" to whom the Apostle letera in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as not included under the appellation ** Church of the first- 
born.** Those holy men who before the advent of Jesus had been 
leceived into glory, are they who thus rejoice over tibie grand con- 
snmlnation of the marriage between the Lamb and the Church — the 
bride — ^who s^U thenceforth for ever reign with him oyer the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. 

Perhaps with better adyantage we may follow up this subject 
tram another point of view. Jesus laid the foundation of the Church 
after He came to dwell on the earth. Prior to his advent there was a 
chosen people — a kingdom of God— but no " Church *' in existence. 
From the day of Pentecost this Church has continued to increase, 
and to be added to, and shall so continue to progress until the point of 
herinatarity is reached. Her growth has been one of periodical 
prosperity and adversity. She has at times gone forward as if all 
me w<nrld were about to be brought under her control, even before her 
day of reigning had come ; but gradually, and almost insensibly, she 
reoeded from her position, and the power of the vn.cked oppressed 
her, until she was in some cases thought to have been driven from 
tibe earth. Still she was hidden in some safe secret comer, until in 
the Lord's wisdom she .should step forth again, and exercise her 
iQgeneratiDg influence upon a degenerate and sadly sinful world. 
At times her lights haye shone with genuine brilliancy, casting 
radiant beams over all the civilised world, and at other times her 
lights hare seemed almost extinct. To-day her light shines brightly, 

Set it may wane, and fluctuate to some extent, until the Lord shall 
ave added to her all such as shall become members of that ** called 
oot " community, and then "the Lord shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God ; 
and the dead in Christ shaU rise flrst," and at the same time, all who 
aiealire, and in Christ, shall be caught up together with these 
resurrected saints in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, never 
again to be separated from him, as we find the event depicted in 
1 Thes. iv., 16, 17. The seneral resurrection of the dead does not 
occur at this time, nor for ages subsequent ; only those who are 
** dead in Christ " are called from their tombs, and carried away with 
" the living in Christ," to enter into eternal company with their Lord 
and Sayionr. These "dead in Christ" and "living in Christ" 
ooDstitute " the Church of the firstborn," and this call from the earth 
is their summons to the nuptial ceremony. It is only the rapture of 
those who are alive, and looking for the coming of the Lord, as well 
as the resurrection of those who have fallen asleep in Jesus, while 
clinging to the same glorious hope. These -are they who " are built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief comer stone." (Eph. ii., 19). These are they 
of whom the Scripture saith, " We are members of Hia \y]i^'^ > ^1 "Q^ 
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flesh, and of His bones." (Eph. y. 80). ''This is a great mystery, bat 
I speak concerning Christ and the Church " (32). '* Know ye nol 
that your bodies are the memb^s of Christ V* (1 Cor. vi. , 15). " Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular." (zii., 27). 
" Christ is the head of the (Church." (Eph. v., 23). 

How close and intimate is the relationship between Christ aod 
his Church thus shown to be, and how clearly are we shown who 
they are who are thus associated with the Lord of Glory. They 
point to the fact that there is a relationship existing between the 
Saviour and His church quite different from anything represented 
between the Old Testament saints and Jehovah. It is true that numy 
passages speak of Israel as being married to Jehovah. He speaks to 
her as being bis wife, and in one place she is represented as acknow- 
ledging Him as her husband. (Hos. ii., 16.) But there is never the 
expression of affection, and of endearing union made use of between 
God and Israel, such as we find in the New Testament concerning 
the church and the Lord. The old dispensation idea is, that as a wtfo 
iu that age was in subjection to the husband, so was Israel sabjeot to 
Jehovah. But the New Testament idea of the relation between 
Christ and the Church is not that of authority and subjection, bat of 
affection and companionship. Jehovah was King of* Israel, whose 
laws she was required to observe on pain of separation or chastise 
ment. The band of Union between Christ and his bride is love. " li 
ye love me ye will keep my commandments," Israel is ever nnder the 
rule or government of Jehovah, while the Church becomes associated 
with her Lord in the government of the world. 

When the Church is removed from the earth she is caught away tP 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, in the capacity of the bride going 
to meet the bridegroom. She does not go simply to be present at 
the supper. She is more than a gnest, being one of the principal 
personages in the great event. She there becomes tke Lamb's wife 
(Bev. xxi., 9), and it is as such she returns to the earth to rei^n with 
the heir to David's throne. After the descent of the ^* New Jerusalem 
from God out of heaven as a bride adorned for her husband," she is 
announced as " the bride, the Lamb's wtfe." " Come," said the angd 
to John, " and I will show you the bride, the Lamb's wife." No 
longer then is she known as the Church ; her condition has be en 
changed ; she is the associate of the glorious King ; her position )B 
reversed ; during her growth on earth she was subject to the pow rs 
of the world, she was scorned by the servants of the prince of 
this world, and suffered much at their hands, but now she rules 
over them, and they are compelled to own her purity and power ; 
and more, her relation to the earth is no longer the same. She no 
longer gathers into herself the members of the human family, trans- 
forming them into members of her own body,, and thus assiniilating 
them to the body of Christ* She has reached her maturity, and is 
now complete in all her members, every organ of the body having 
become perfectly developed. She has grown to the full stature of 
pei'fection in Christ, and is added to no more from the children of 
Adam. Her prerogative is thenceforth to mle over and not to asso- 
ciate with the men of earth. All her members have already put on 
immortality, having been changed into the fashion of her Lord's 
glorious body. " For when he shall appear we shall be like him, lor 
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we shall see him bus he is." The final act of her inseparable anion 
with Christ was accomplished in that mysterious ceremony, repre- 
sented by a human marriage, from which moment she takes her place 
as partner of the King in his universal reign on earth. From that 
time, no more from the rauks of men, can join the blood- washed 
saints as members of " the Church of the first bom/' although this 
event by no means closes the door of hope, and the gates of heaven 
to mankind still inhabiting the hills and valleys of this earth. Far 
otherwise ; only then shall the children of men come to know fully 
and universally the power and goodness of Cod ; only then shall 
that wicked one, that old serpent and satan, who hath deceived the 
nations for these weary and dark ages be bound and banished from 
society, and the Holy Spirit from Gk>d be ''poured out upon all 
toh'' until "all shall know the Lord from the least unto the 
greatest" 

The past history of this earth is a record of tyranny, oppression, 
and cruelty, of crime and error of all kinds. Those who have reigned 
over the nations have been devoid of knowledge and justice, and 
generally have been opposed to righteousness ; but when the true 
Sling shall take his great power and reign, then shall the nations of 
•the earth know what a righteous and omniscient government is, and 
shall rejoice in the glory of the knowledge of truth. 

But, say some, probably surprised at this argument, will not all 
the good and righteous men of earth reign with Christ during the 
period of the mSlennium ? This would be an impossibility, so far as 
seems taught in the book of our guidance. So far as appeare from what 
has been revealed to us, it seems that only those who become changed 
when the " Lord descends from Heaven with a shout," can be 
joined with him in his reigning. It is only by this company while in 
heaven that the song of triumph is sung. It is only by the bride 
prior to her return to the earth that the triumphal anthem is raised. 
•* Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof, for 
thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and nation, and hast made us unto our God, kings 
and priests, and toe shall reign on the earth." (Rev. v., 9, 10.) No- 
where do we read of any others participating in this privilege and 
glory. All members of the Church of Christ shall become co-rulers 
with him ; but then we learn from Rev. xz. , 6, that only t^ose who have 
part in the first resurrection constitute this company of kings and 
priests. ** Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resur- 
• lection ; on such the second death hath no power ; but they shall be 
priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign unth him a thousand 
years." The 4th verse introduces this question in these words — 
** And I saw thrones, and they that sat upon them, and judgment was 
given unto them, and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded 
ioT the testimony of Jesus and for the word of God, and which bad 
not worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither had received his 
mark upon their foreheads, or in Iheir hands ; and they lived and 
reigfied toUh CJirist a thousand yearb ; " and the 5th verse emphasizes 
the truth that " the rest of the dead lived not again until the thou- 
sand years were ended." 

Now, to reign implies that there are also people to reign over* 
If these resurrected and glorified saints reign wiiYi Ci>am\* Njcst >(^cc^ 
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thooraad yens, if fbUbvrotlMt 1ta«axeiaedimddr thcdt |go^^ 
Far other parts of Scri^rewe learn that this period it to be one of 
imiyersal nghteonsness ; if tliere are any wioked peraona th^ ahall 
be few in number and feeble in influence ; consequently the saintB 
glorified with Christ must reign over a godly and righteous world. 
Let it be remembered, too, that it is not twelve of the axident 
prophets who are to be commissioned rulers over the twelve tribes of 
Israel, but the twelve apostles of the Lamb, Thus we find the pre- 
ference given to the apostles of the Church in this matter, while the 
holy men of Ancient Israel, under the dispensation of Moses, aie 
never mentioned, simply from the Terr cogent reason that as th^ 
form no part of the ** Church of Christ '' they oannot partioipate in 
her prerogatives. 

From these considerations it follows that, as the righteous mm 
of old, such as Moses, or even Abraham, Enoch, or Elijah, seem te 
have no place in the glories of tbe Lamb and his Cftiurcfa, and that 
those who come to know and follow the Lord after the rapture of the 
saints are also precluded from those privileges, then the Church of 
Christ has no history prioir to the death of Jesus, nor after hki second 
advent, so far as the annals of the world are conoemed. We have 
thus a clear distinction drawn between the two bodies: the rulers are 
they who have known and loved the name of the Lord Jesus on 
earth, and have, by the voice of the archangel, been called away to 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, who have indeed become his 
" wife," his most intimate associate, during their visit to the divine 
source of glory ; the ruled are those who come upon the scene of 
action and love the Lord, serving him in spirit and truth, after the 
rapture of the saints — the godly inhabitants of the earth in the age 
of the Millennium, or those who remain upon the earth uncalled to 
the marriage feast in the Father's mansion above. 

It will be observed from what is above stated that there is not 
supposed to be any reason for believing that when the Church is 
called away that only wicked, ungodly, and graceless men will be 
left on the earth. It is more probable by far that even then there 
will be a remnant of the godly seed, for, as in the past Jehovah has 
never left the earth without a witness for himself, there seems no 
reason why such should occur in the future. It may be even as some 
have argued, that the Lord only comes to call those who are in 
expectation of his appearing ; for it is to those who ^' look for him he 
shall appear the second time without sin unto salvation." (Heb. ix., 
28.) We cannot positively assert that those who stoutly deny the 
fact of his promise to come and remove his Church before the great 
and final day of assize shall be called away, contrary to their expec- 
tation. It is evident that something of this lesson is taught in the 
parable of the ten virgins ; those who were prepared and on the 
watch for the bridegroom were the only ones who went into the 
wedding, while those who were unprepared and slept while the others 
were wakeful and anxious were left out, and when they called for 
admission were told they were too late. These were not necessarily 
wicked and ungodly virgins, but they were certainly thoughtless, unex- 
pectant, as many truly godly men and women of our day are found to 
be. They hear the cry on every side, " Behold, the bridegroom cometh;** 
bnt they say, ** a tilse te^ort — he comes not yet^** and they deep 
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^AiUr>46iiflaBQee of his delaji Qiihers tetl tii^ ^ He ItfH bowfaflt« 
iA%iB a tArdmifle to come until Ui6 last daj shftll bitv«airi8eii upon ns; 
.tboa ke shall send and gather all into their everkBtdng home, and 
'bnsB U]^ thi9 earth with nnqaenchafarle fiie/* Tkere ate thousands 
olsni^ persons amongst us^-devoat, godlj men, who ate resting 
liiei^ whole hope of life eternal on the finished work of Christ — ^whb 
jet deny that the Lord shall ever make any distinction hetween his 
<Siiiroh and the rest of the redeemed members of the human race. 
Thej have nerer entertained, bat rather, haye often denoanoed the 
mat expectation and hope of the Chorch. Thej have no longing 
lor the coming of their Lord ; never think of a call to the maniage 
ol the King's Son*— in the soise of being individually members of 
the btide^s body. Possibly, such as they, when the day comes, will 
be those who ^all be left : — " For one shall be taken, and the other 
lefti** But ncme of those who lovingly look for him shall be dis- 
apjioiilted. While this is said with reserve, it is well we should not 
forget the lesson of the parable concerning the marriage of the king's 
son. (Matt zzii.^ 2.) Many of those who were bidden to the mar- 
riage, when toid that all things were now ready, " made light of it," 
and were therefore not among the guests at the king's table. It was 
not because they were men of sinfbl and corrupt character, but just 
because of their disrespect to the king's gracious invitation. They, 
in fact, did not deem this great and glorious event to be of any 
special importance to them, and consequently, were not forced, con- 
trary to their wish and inclination, to he guests in the royal chamber, 
which was filled by those who thought it an honour to be permitted 
to enter into such an august assemblage and into the presence of 
their royal Lord. 

The argument may be briefly stated in the following manner : — 
The existence of ^he Church commences with the passion and ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ, and may properly be dated from the day of 
Pentecost ; it continues to grow with a fluctuating career of reverses 
and revivals, through the ages, until his return ; which is for the 
purpose of calling her away from the earth. Her earthly existence 
then temporarily comes to an abrupt termination, and her relation to 
man is from that moment completely altered ; she is transformed 
from a community of mortal beings, into that of immortality ; ascends 
to heaven, where she becomes the wife of the Jjamb, and is thence- 
forth his associate in glory and authority. After a period, she returns 
to the earth, with the descending King of kings and Lord of lords, 
and here shares his honours and' regaJ power, over those who are 
still alive upon the earth, during the suolime age of the millennial 
reign. 

Before the birth of Christ— or, more correctly, before the forma- 
tion and planting of the Church--the nation of Israel was God's 
chosen medium of communication with mankind. He had then only 
one people, and they were by natural descent children of Abraham ; 
and who, in virtue of that descent, possessed a birthright to continue 
Ood's selected nation all through the ages. For their sins, however, 
they were condemned to a long term of punishment, which suspended 
their privileges and cast them out of their land, as well as out of 
their divine Master's favour. This rejection created a blank not only 
iu their national history, but in their national zelatLon. \j(^ tea^ «& 
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the medium of Divine oommnnicatioiL Just at this point tiie histoiy 
of the Chnich of Christ oomes in ; bcdng a new order of thinet» m 
which no particular people or naticm is the object of Divine <£oioe. 
This is the time of gracei in which the door of mercj and love is 
thrown open to all men of every clime and race ; so that the 
" Church/' when complete, shall embrace, or be composed of, members, 
from every nation under heaven. While the Church holds her place 
on the earth, Israel cannot resume her ancient position $ for her com- 
mission is held in abeyance so long as that of the Church is in force. 
But when the bride is summoned to meet her Lord, then shall oome 
to pass the restitution of Israel's national, and more than pristine 
power and glory. Then shall the Lord make his ** New Covenant 
with the house of Israel and the house of Judah," which shall be a 
covenant within their hearts, not a statute written npon tablets of 
stone, threatening them vdth punishment for non-observance, but it 
shall consist in a renewing of their wills, a regeneration of their 
whole nature, by which action all obstacles to the perfect service of 
God in Hie purity of truth and holiness shall be entirely removed. 
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CHAPTBB XXXIX. 

"THE NEW COVENANT." 

'* With yon a oovenant I will make, 
That ever shall endure ; 
. The Hope which g^addoied David's heart, 
My mercy hath made sure.**— 26tA Parx^phrase. 

** 1 win make a new Covenant with the House of Israel, and with the House of 
jQdah*"— Heb. viiL, 8. 

There have already been two coyenants made by Jehovah with 
his (^osen race, and there is yet another promised — the earnest of 
which we have in the atonement, the life, and death of Christ. The 
first was made with Abraham, which was in its nature indestructible ; 
the second was made through Moses, while he was leader of the 
people ; the third will be made in Christ, when he comes to be 
acknowledged chief of the people descended from Abraham. That 
of Abraham was absolutely free from conditions. It was a free gift of 
Divine favour and protection, ratifying an unalterable relationship 
between the Giver and the receiver. The second was in the form of a 
contract, with clearly defined conditions, which might be broken, and 
the contract be thereby made void. It was designed merely to serve 
a temporal purpose. In it God made no guarantee except subject to the 
constancy of the people. All was to be according to the standard of 
their stedfastness, or vacilation. Prosperity or adversity depended 
upon their own behaviour. According as they obeyed or neglected 
the Divine laws, so would their blessing or their punishment be. 
Nothing was promised independent of their observance of the rules 
laid down for their guidance. All depended on the stability of the 
human side of the contract, or bargain. In so much it was a com- 
plete contrast to the first, which depended entirely upon the 
immutability of God. The third is yet future ; but is to be as free 
from conditions as the first. It is to be a covenant of one side only. 
In it Orod undertakes to do and give.. True, it is made contingent on 
one thing, but then God also undertakes to control this contingency. 
The people must turn to serve their God before He will make the 
covenant with them ; but He guarantees that they shall turn to Him, 
and when they turn, then He will perform His promise. It cannot 
be accomplished while the people are ignorant of their Abrahamic 
r^tionship to Jehovah. But He has given His promise that they 
shall acknowledge Him, and own their position. 

We are often asked, ** What does all this fuss about Israel mean ? 
If we are Christians we need desire no more. In Christ we are made 
partakers of the New Covenant, and that cannot be superseded. If 
we are in Christ what matter is it whether we are Israelites or not 1" 
Now, while it must be admitted that no position or relationship can 
compare with that of the Christian, while it is evident that no position 
yet revealed is equal to our union with Christ, it must at the same 
time be borne in mind that the Bridegroom will soon arrive, and 
wlien He has c<mie and entered into the bride-c3[ittCDX)€£, ^<^ ^ocs^ ^t 



the OhuToh will be dosed, although the gates of holiness and of the 
way to heayen will still be open. The Abrahamic Covenant will not 
haye ran out, although the period of the C^hurch dispensation will 
haye terminated. There does hot seem f6 be any warrant in Scrip- 
ture for belieying that the influence of the Church will eyer be 
extensive, or that the greater portion of the world^s inhabitants will 
become members of it through the agency of p^reachiug. The history 
of the Church has been, and we haye re^n to belieye will continue 
to be, a struggle against wicliednestt ;. l>at tl^ «rp which is to com- 
mence with the New Covenant is to b^ an age of pore godliness and 
universal righteousness. This will not be in the Church's history, 
but in that of restored Israel Under restored and saiiQliflM Israel 
the whole earth shall be filled with the knowledgie bt thd Loi^ Hk 
the waters cover the channels of the deep* Sin will then be the 
stranger, and the outcast, and the world snail be godly. Satan shall 
be cast out, while 

" JesuB Shan ieign where'er the Ban 
Doth his suooeaeive JourneFB run.** 

For Jesus is King of Israel ; as yet uncrowned, although annointed. 
But when he comes to sit on the throne of David, which is the throne 
of Israel, then his dominion shall be co-extensive with ilie globe. 
His reign on earth, however, does not commence until aiter his 
Church has been called away to join him, and returns to share his 
glory. He cannot reign over his Church : for the Churcli is ^' bone 
of lus bone and flesh of his flesh." They are bride and bri<iegroom — 
not king and people. • He is king of Israel : but the Churoi is his 
spouse, and shall reign with him. Hence Israel is yet to perform a 
most important part in the world's history, and in the spread of the 
knowledge of JTehovah among tibie nations ; and so we make this 

freat fuss about what is shortly to take place. Let us now mark the 
cripture beimng upon this matter. 

** Behold the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will mak^ ft JTtftf 
Covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of Judcih ; not 
according to the covenant that I madis with their fathers, in the day 
that I took them by the hand to lead tiiem out of the land of Bgy pt ; 
which my covenant they brake, although I was an husband tin to uiem ; 
saith Jehoviih. But tins shall be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel : — After those days, saSth Jehovah, I will put my 
law in their inward parts ; and write it in their hearts, and will tie 
their God, and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no 
more eyery man his brother, Saying, Know the Lord, for all shall 
know me from the least of tbem even to the greatest of them, saith 
Jehovah ; for I will forgive their iniquity and I will remeiiiber their 
sin no more." (Jer. xxxi., 31, 84.) 

From the reference made to this passage in Hebrews yiiii^ it has 
become general to regard the Gospel as we have it now exemplified^ 
as the complete fulfilment of this magnificent prophecy. Iliat theie 
is a close relationship is certain, that there is not a complete fulfil- 
ls quite as evident. The death of Christ is the root and life of the 
whole matter ; but Christianity, or tqe present dispensation iS: onlif 
the introduction to coming glories. That tiie present (^er of thinfi 



etniiot be that spoken of in tiie ptapheof ippeim eHdtot lii the 
following considoratioDS.:-^ 

Ist. Christianity is not in any sense confinned in Israel and 
Jndah. 

StNL A nfaivetsal knowledge of Jeboyah does not now obtain. 

3rd. Even Christians are not pure and sinless. 

4th. The teachlngii of Qod are not written in the hearts of men. 

5th. This is an age peculiar for the persistent cry of ^ Know the 
Lord." C(»]seqQently, under Christianity the most prominent fe^Ktnres 
flff the New Covenant are absent ; so this cannot be the New Cove- 
aant time. Its characteristics will be totidly different from what we 



(a) It will be a national covenant ; made with a people whose 
ancestors ^were brought up by God out of the land of 

Borpt; 
(5) Wiih whom Qod had at that time made a oovoiant, which 

they broke. 
(e) These people are called " the house of Israel and the house 

of JudA." 

(d) This covenant will not be an agreement of mntual under- 

takings between two or more parties, which may be 
n^lected and broken ; but a covenant of one part only. 

(e) It will consist of God's performing for his people ; and 

writing his will in their hearts. 
(/) Not only of isolated individuals, but of the whole people ; 
so that all, both nationally and spiritually fiiiall be 
godly people. 
(j) There will be no more need of preaching, or of solicitude, 
as now. 
Much of this is the antithesis of the present Gospel — or Church — 
period. Can we then be under the New Covenant ? 

But we do not require any laboured argument to show that we 
eannot now be enjoying the blessings of this prophecy, for to con- 
tinue the chapter we Imve' already quoted from will establish our 



** Behold I will gather them ont of all countries, whither I have 
driven them in mine anger, and in my fury, and in great wrath ; and 
I will bring them again unto this place ; and I will cause them to 
dwell safely ; and &ey shall be my people, and I will be their 
God ; and I will give them one heart and one way, that they may 
fear me for eter, for the good of them and their children after them; 
And I will make an everlasting covenant with them, that I will not 
torn away from them to do them good ; but I will put my fear in 
^eir hearts, that they shall not depart from me.'^ (Jer. zzxii.,) 
S7.40). 

There is no human element taken into consideration in this 
passage, all is said in the name of Jehovah. His immutability is the 
guarantee of its accomplishment. The special feature, however, here 
U that the restoration of Israel to Paleiitme is placed first in point of 
time, and as the leading event to the rest. The sequence of events 
mentioned in the passage may be placed as follow : — 

1st. Israel shall be gathered from all countries. 

2nd. They shall be bronglil again into *^ thia plaaa^*' 
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3rcL And made to' dwell in safety. 

4th. JeboYah accepts them as his people. 

6th. He declares himself to be their only God. 

6th. They shall be united in one heart and parpose^ ptvompted 
by a common interest in the fear of Jehovah. 

7th. Then is made the everlasting covenant, forming the im- 
perishable anion between God and his diosen race. 

It is first the gathering in the lands of exile, then the coming 
home, then the assurance of security, the acknowledgment of their 
God, His owulug them as his people, the people of one heart and 
purpose in righteousness, 'then the consammation comes in the New 
Ck)venant. How natural the order! And how exact the state- 
ment. 

It does not of course necessarily follow that all the blessed of 
Israel must be \]dthin the borders of Palestine, for we read in another 
place — 

" I will make an everlasting covenant with them, and their seed 
shall be known among the Gentiles, and their ofkpring among the. 
peoples ; all that see them shall acknowledge them, that tbey are the 
seed which Jehovah hath blessed." (Isaiah bd., 8, 9). Such language 
can only be used in respect of people who are not Gentiles, but are 
still among those who are Gentiles. In other passages we have the 
same fact implied, if not stated — 

" I will make a covenant of peace with them ; it shall be an 
everlasting covenant with them ; and I will place them and multiply 
them, and I will sanctify my sanctuary in the midst of them for 
evermore ... and the heathen shall know that I, Jehovah, 
do sanctify Israel, when My sanctuary shall be in the midst of them 
for evermore. " (Ezek. xxxvii., 26, 28). A clear distinction is here 
made between the race which is sanctified, and those who bear 
witness to it. If this covenant referred to the present dispensation 
this difference could not be made, for the terms employed would be 
inappropriate. ** The heathen shall know that I Jehovah do sanctify 
Israel." If the word " Israel " here means " converted Gentiles," 
then what are we to say of the term ''heathen," for they are people 
who acknowledge the "cor verted Gentiles" to be "sanctified ijy 
Jehovah " Onr meaning of the word will not bear such a sense. 
Put if " Israel " means the " Hebrew nation," and " the Heathen " 
means those who are not Hebrew, then all is plain. The Covenant 
is made with Israel and Jndah, which causes the knowledge of 
Jehovah to extend throughout the nations of the Heathen or Gentile 
world. There is no parallel to this in the present or past history of 
the Church. Isaiah sums up the nature of this Covenant in the 
following beautiful lines — 

*' And there shall come to Zion a Redeemer, 

And to them that turn from transffression in Jacob, saith Jehovah ; 

As for Me this is My Covenant with them, saith Jehovah, 

My spirit which is upon thee. 

And My words which I have put in thy mou^. 

Shall not depart from thy month; 

Nor from the mouth of thy children, 

Nor from the mouth of thy children's children. 

From this time fbrth for ever." (Is. Ux., 80, ti). 
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To spiritnaliBe sncb a passage seems to deprive it of all its beauty 
symmetry, and naturalness. And it can only apply to Christianity' 
by a severe process of human spiritualising. 

It was for the event spoken of in these lines that David so 
anxiously sighed when he uttered the prophetic supplication— 

" Oh that the salvation were come out of Zion ! 

When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of His people — 

Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shaU be glad." (Psahns xiv., 7, liii., 6). 

Why shall Jacob and Israel particularly rejoice if not specially 
and particularly blessed? If this be the general salvation of the 
world, in which God's ancient people only share a common part, then 
Israel's birthright is gone, and there is the reverse of cause for 
national holy joy. God becomes to Israel simply what He is to all 
people. He is no more her husband any more than He is so of all 
other peoples. Israel can no more be called, in contradistinction 
from others (n]2"^XSn) ^«pA^«t-5aA, for God would have no 
particular " delight in her,'* more than in any other faithful followers, 
yet it is said of Israel, '' they shall be called the holy people " (Is. 
Ldi., 12). Nor do they ever cease to be Jehovah's inheritance. They 
have been, and ever shall be| called by the name of Abraham's God, 
in a maimer no Gentile ever shall (Is. Iziii., 19). But all the 
prophetic utterances referring to this event clearly show that it is 
fsrael, the children of the Patriarch, who are the subjects of the New 
Covenant 

** I will put My spirit within yon, and cause you to walk in My 
statutes, and ye shall keep My judgments, and do them, and ye shall 
dweU in the land that I gave to your fathers ; and ye shall be My 
people, and I will be your God '* (£zek. xxxvL, 27, 28). It is impos- 
sible that such language as this can refer to any but the ancient 
people. The fathers of no other people had any ** land given" to. 
fhem by Jehovah. These then are they upon whom the great out- 
ponring of the Spirit is to take place. Not the great Gentile world, 
but the Lord' B national people f whom he undertakes to restore, not 
only to the *' land of their fathers," but to the holiness of his own 
pleasure. This blessing, so profusely shed upon Israel, will be 
marvellous in its ^ect upon all the inhabitants of the world. But 
Israel alone will be the recipient of the Spirit's influence in a direct 
manner. 

Ezekiel further tells us that when Israel has been restored they 
shall *'know that I am Jehovah their God, which caused them to be 
led into captivity among the Gentiles ; but I have gathered them unto 
their own land ; and left none of them any more there ; neither toill 
I hide my face any more from them ; for I have poured out my spirit 
upon the house of Israel, saith the Lord God." (xxxix., 28.) 

A wondrous change will he seen throughout nature as far as it 
has to do with man's existence. The curse which was passed upon 
the productiveness of the soil, when our first pareuts fell into sin, 
shall be removed. (Ps. Ixvii., 4-6; Is. Iv., 13. ; xxxv., 1 ; Deut.xxv., 
9 ; Ezek. xxxvi., 35, &c.) The animals which by man's transgression 
had shared in the curse of the earth, and thence become the foes of 
man, shall lose their ferocity, and become as domesticated pets. So 
shall we see primaeval innocence and peace restored. Diaeaj^^ Vt^Oo^ 



hasy all down ihe coarse of time, made man's life to a large extent 
an existsnoe of pain and miseiy, will then, if not completely, at least 
almost entirely pass away. It diall be an age in which onr lazar 
houses shall not oe required : in which, asylums for those deprived 
of reason shall be replaced by halls of devotion, and mental exer- 
cise ; in which, infirmaries shall be converted into places of joy and 
gladness ; and prisons shall become dwellings of ihe free. War shall 
be no longer known, the horrid roar of cannon shall have died away, 
and the gigantic arsenals which now employ millions of skilled 
artisans in preparing instruments of human destruction, shall give 
place to manufactories of machinery employed in the aits of peace 
and the promotion of human life and happiness. Our sight shall 
not then be offended, nor our spirits grieved, as we pass thn>ugh the 
streets of populous cities, by the appearance of cruelty, poverty, and 
their associate evils. Squallor and misery shall have been removed, 
and in their plac« shall be seen cleanliness and pleasure. Kone then 
shall be in need of a mouthful of bread, or a night's shelter, and be 
unable to secure it. The whole aspect of human Ufe shall be changed. 
No dream of the social reformer ever pictured a revolution hall so 
complete. It will be thorough : not merely a reform in cnstoms 
and laws ; but an absolute reform of our inner selves. It will be 
the earth with Satan cast out. The very source of all evil will be 
removed. What a thought t All temptation to sin gone, no impulse 
to wickedness, no evil spirit to suggest an impure thought, and no 
records of vice enacted to perpetuate its kind. Not only shall we 
have this negative good ; we shall be more truly blessed in the posi- 
tive possesion of the Divine Spirit poured out upon us from on nigh. 
Not only will the Spirit of Bvu be removed, but the Spirit of Gkod 
will be here. While Satan has b^n permitted to reign in this sphere, 
the Spirit of Qod has not made it a place of abode, but when Satan 
shall no longer be here, when this shall no longer be the Empire of 
the Evil One, but shall in reality be the Kingdom of onr God, and of 
His Christ, then shall the Spirit reign with us, and be in us, prompt* 
ing to all things good, and imparting to our imperfect int^lligenoe 
the wisdom requisite for conducting tilings to a perfect issue. & the 
past all our plans and schemes for good have lacked ^rfection ; flaws 
have been found in every improvement, and the ultimate object has 
never yet been secured. No matter in what direction our efforts are put 
forth, the same result follows ; nothing is brought to perfection, 
whether it be in science or mechanics, philosophy or religious con- 
ceptions, it is all unrest and disturbance ; but then all will be in more 
than primaeval simplicity and completeness. 

Many of course are looking for all this as the result of a universal 
acceptation of the Gospel — as the Millennial glor es ; but Millennial 
glories are not to be realised in the course of the present dispensation. 
Our glorious Gospel of Life, through faith in Christ, shall not, in the 
present manner of its progress, usher in the triumphant reim of 
righteousness. That will never be done by the preaching <3 the 
Word, but shall be accomplished by the Divine outpouring of the 
Spirit, but not until after this order of things has closed, and a new 
order of things has been brought in. It can only come about under 
the New Covenant, as shown by the passages alr^y quoted. 
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VARIOUS. 

" Why disbelieve, Lorenzo? Beaeon bids, 
All-eacred Beason. Hold her sacred still : 
Nor Shalt thou want a rival in thy flame. 
All-sacred reason ! Source and soul of all 
Demanding pndse, pra^ on earth, or earth above ! 
My heart ui thine ; deep in its inmost folds 
Live thou with life, live dearer of the two. 

■ • • • • • 

Fond as we are, and justly fond, of faith, 
Beason, we grant, demands our first r^;aid. 

• • • • • • 

*n& reason, ovr Great Master holds so deac ; 
Tis reason's injured rights His wrath resents ; 
'ns reason's vcloe ob^ed His glories crown ; 
To ffive lost reason life. He poured His own. 
Belunre, and show the reason of a man ; 
Believe, and taste the pleasures of a god ; ■ 
Believe, and look with triumph on the tomb. 
Through reason's wounds alone, thy faith can die. 
Which dying, tenfold teiTOV gives to death. 
And dipft in venom his twice mortal sting.'* 

—EdMxtrd Young, 

THE PHCENICIANS. 

That the Phceniciaxis traded with the coasts of Britain, in the 
ancient days of the supremacy of that people, as the ocean tiuders of 
the world, is admitted by Dr. Bonar in a footnote. He also admits 
that traces of them may still be found in Cornwall, where they ob- 
tained tin for the Eastern market. If then the Phcenicians visited 
iBritaijp, and traded in her minerals, what is there to create an im- 
possibility in the matter of Israelites having done the same thing ? 
That the Hebrews of the coast were seamen of equal enterprise with 
tlie Phoenicians, cannot be refuted. One author has even suggested 
that it is probable that the Tyrian power had by the days of Solomon 
fiillen into the hands of a prince of the Hebrew race. That the 
intercourse between the two nations, in commerce and social relations, 
had bronght abort matters in such a way that Hiram, King of Tyre, 
was a man of more Hebrew than Phoenician extraction. The thing 
is one of clear possibility, and by no means improbable. We know 
that Hebrew princes married daughters of foreign kings. Why 
diould not the compliment be returned 7 We have reason to believe 
that some of the Hebrew women were very fair and beautiful, as 
compared vrith the daughters of the surrounding nations. See how 
beautifully fair and comely Sarah, the great ancestress of the race, 
waa. She was, on account of her beauty, coveted by every prince who 
saw her. So also was Bachel, the mother of Joseph and Benjamin a 
beantif ol wonoan. Esther was another example of H ebrew beauty. And 
so were others of whom mention is made. If therefore the women of 
the Hebrews were so fair, it is very likely that many of them would 
lieooqie the wives of men of distinction among tiie natioiQa ^Vs^ 
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whom the Hebrews were on terms of intimate relationship. So that 
by a succession of this custom the blood of the kings of Tyre would 
become almost purely Hebrew ; and that would account for the very 
close friendship existing between Solomon and Hiram, and would 
also caccount for the otherwise strange, yet well-known fact, of the 
Phoenician language being so very like the Hebrew, although such a 
suggestion is contrary to the commonly received opinion that the 
Phoenician language was originally the same as scholars find it to be 
in its latest forms. It is supposed that the two nations by some 
accident quite unaccounted for, spoke languages almost alike, 
although the Phoenicians were a Hamitic, and the Hebrews a Semitic 
people. It is not at all probable that those two peoples spoke 
originally the same language. Consequently, th^re most be some 
cause for finding that the Phoenicians spoke, in their later days, 
almost the same language as the Hebrews. 

In modem times we have seen languages of people change from 
one to another. Take our own nation, for instance. The speech of 
the ancient Britons is now lost, unless we find it in the almost extinct 
Cornish, and in the Welsh. The Savon came in upon the island, and 
completely changed the speech of the people. During the influence 
of the French Court upon Britain, our people had a narrow escape 
from becoming a French-speaking people. The polite nearly all, 
more or less, adopted it as their medmm of conversation. Had such 
an influence lasted a century or two longer, probably we should by 
this time have found ourselves classed among the branches of the 
Latin race. Now we know from the Bible that the Hebrew influence 
was very strong in Tyre. That there was an intimacy of the closest 
character between the Hebrew and the Phoenician Courts during the 
years of the reign of David and Solomon ; how long before and how 
long after, it may have existed, we cannot say. The Phoenician alphabet 
is almost . the same in every respect as the Hebrew ; a fact which 
points, not to the Phoenician origin of the Hebrew letters, but rather 
to the Hebrew origin of the Phoenician, because the Hebrews had 
their letters before their settlement in Ptdestine. So that either by 
another accident, these two nations, belonging to two different 
families of the three original divisions of the human race, had the 
same letters for their alphabet, or then the I'hoenicians borrowed them 
from the Hebrews after the days of Moses and Joshua. 

This all points to the intimate relations subsisting between the 
two nations, and shows how completely the Hebrew became the 
teacher, and in a certain sense, the ruler of the Phoenician. The 
more we examine the nature of these facts, the more do we become 
impressed with the belief that the Government of Phoenician affairs 
gradually passed into the hands of Hebrews, although not into the 
power of the Hebrew nation. These Phoenicio- Hebrews became 
severed from their own nation, to become the mainstay and managers 
of another, whose birthright had fallen to them, in accordance with 
the Divine commission to their race. 

Another important factor in this case is the share which people 
of Tyre were permitted to take in the building of Solomon's Temple. 
Be it remembered, it was a voluntaty share, and to all appearance a 
freely given labour — a labour only prompted by the interest taken in 
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it, and rewarded only by the satisfaction of its completion. Surely 
the men who took so deep and active an interest in preparing material 
for the erection of the House of God must have themselves been 
worshippers of that Gkxl, or at all events rnled by a king who wor- 
shipped Jehovah. Agaio, can we suppose that a man who was by 
nation an alien to Isr^ could take such a pleasure in the erection of 
a temple to the God of another nation 7 Or does it seem in harmony 
with God*s method of procedure to permit a heathen people to con- 
tribute so largely to his requiitsments ? The interest taken by the 
people of Tyre and Sidon seems to have been quite as hearty and 
energetic as that displayed by any of the tribes iii Israel. Yet we 
continue to suppose they were heathen who could never gain admis- 
sion beyond the outer court of that spacious and magnificent 
building ! If they were, their services cannot have been sincere, and 
Gkd does not accept insincere services even from his own people, 
la it possible that the unsanctified hands of heathen worshippers of 
an idol god can have been accepted in the work of the most glorious 
Temple of Jehovah this earth has yet known ? If not, then those 
l^yrian workmen must have belonged to the seed of Abraham, and 
and cannot have been Heathen Phoenicians. 

The conclusion which this naturally leads to is just this—that if 
I^. Bonar finds traces of Phoenicians in Britain he is bound to con- 
cede the possibility, and also the probability, of those whom he 
supposes to have been Gentile Phoenicians being Hebrews. This 
becomes more apparent when we consider that the people regarded 
as Phoenicians have been found to have gone, in many cases, under 
tlie name of Dani, De Danaans, Danes, and such compounds of the 
name Dan, one of the most powerful tribes of Israel, and one of those 
tribes moreover most closely affected by the Phoenicians. 

A MIS-READING OF PROPHETIC TRUTH. 

Dr. Bonar objects that " This theory rests on a mis-reading of 
nroidietic truth," and that " such a mis-reading robs it of all its 
Divine spirituality." Well, I presume " any misr^tding of prophetic 
tmtii " will rob it of its Divine spirituality. He ought to have given 
us a few plain examples of his meaning, by way of illustration. By 
not doing so he lays himself open to a charge of vagueness and want 
of point. Any one could say that we were guilty of mis-reading the 
pr(^hets, and of robbing the Bible of its *^ Divine spirituality," but 
surely a thinking public wants more even at the hands of so well 
known and eminent a prophetic student as Dr. Bonar than a mere 
vague and unsubstantiated assertion, which may or may not be true, 
according to the evidence with which it is supported or assailed. We 
cannot be supposed to take his word for U^ simply because we know 
he is an old student of the prophets. At best, any such word is no 
more than an opinion ; then it is possible that it may prove nothing 
better thah the opinion of a prejudiced mind. To carry conviction 
to the.thoughtful, he should have shown his reasons for the charge 
here made ; for it is a serious matter to deliberately charge a number 
of devout and intelligent men with either intentionally or ignorantly 
mis-representing Divine Truth. Our case is indeed corrupt if the 
statement thus made be true, for we not only make public our views, 
but we make much effort to enforce them. We ax^ «iA\x^^\si.^<^ 
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propagation of what we consider the proper reading of the '' Prophetio 
tmtii." Bat then we do it always as if addressing men who are poe* 
sessed of powers to examine our arguments, the natare of which we 
never conceal. We do not as a rule deal in unsupported averments. 
Our plan is to state clearly and fully, and then produce the method 
by which we reach our logical conclusions. So that if any man can^ 
he has the fullest opportunity to meet and refute our propositions. 
When our opponents treat us in the same open and fair manner more 
satisfaction will accrue to both parties. 

He tells us that one result of our method of reading the prophets 
is to regard — " Outward national prosperity and greatness, not 
righteousness nor truth, as the characteristics of the Israel of 
Prophecy." If in this remark the reverend doctor" believes himself 
to be stating the truth, he must be labouiing under a most grievous 
hallucination. This notion rests on a misreading of identity literaturei 
** such a misreading robs it of all its " meaning. The man who could 
take up any identity volume yet written, and make such a statement 
conceroiug it, after a careful and honest perusal, is dangerous to 
society. It is most painful to be compell«d to take notice of such 
ungenerous aspersions, when by so doing we are forced to point to 
so useful a Christian minister, to so eminent a Gospel preacner, and 
to so universally known and respected a prophetic student as Dr. 
Bonar as the author of them ; yet we cannot rest under them, and 
bear the imputations simply because a good and prominent man has 
so far forgotten his mission as to cast them upon us through one of 
the most popular Christian magazines of the age. This very fact 
makes it all the more necessary for us to engage in our own defence. 
And in doing so we are compelled to use as forcible terms as have 
been employed against us, and even if the recoil should prove severe 
on a man for whom in all other respects we entertain an esteem ol 
the purest nature, we cannot help it ; we must and will dear our- 
selves. 

On this point, let us state what seems to us the characteristics of 
the Israel of Prophecy up to the present time : — 

1st One, and the primary character! stie of modem Israel is that 
she should come of a people who were outcasts from their father- 
land, and had been for years — centuries —wanderers, without any 
country to call their own. 

2nd. Another is, that during these years of wandering they 
should not own or know the God of their fathers, but remain under 
a false religion ; that they should wander without a king ; and not be 
worshippers of idols of their own making. 

3rd. That after many days of this state of unrest, they should at 
length reach a country where they could settle, and be free from the 
tempests of the convulsing nations through which they had travelled 
without God and without hope in the world. 

4th. That when they arrived in this " land of their own " th^ 
would be few in number and feeble in power, compared with the 
nations of the larger world. 

5th. That in this "land of their own," they would "seek the 
Lord," and find him ; and that he should make it a " little sanotoaij 
tor tliem." 
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6th. Thai there they should renew their strength, increase in 
numbers, become mighty in the earth ; send out their families to the 
distant parts, and be known as the greatest race of mankind :— (a) 
For their skill in arms ; (b) their mercantile enterprise ; (c) their 
colcmising propensities, and aptitude for colonisation ; (d) for their 
love of the Bible, and devotion to its teaching ; (e) their missionary 
aeal; in which they should actually become the ** light of the 
GtentUes," in the sense of being the means used by Qod in conyeying 
his message of life to the nations of the earth. 

7th. But although we are to find all these characteristics, we do 
not expect to find a "holy people." Israel, before restoration, 
will be a people of much evil. Crime will not be checked until 
her glorious restitution. Yet, notwithstanding, she is evidently 
prophetically spoken of as having "sought the Lord," and having 
** turned to Him in her time of trouble." So that Israel must present 
this one characteristic at the present time — Christianity. In what 
nation is Christianity so decidedly characteristic as it is in the 
British ? 

These are some of the characteristics of Israel up to the present 
time, according as we are taught by the " sure word of prophecy.'* 
Some of the passages on which we rely for our proof are possibly inter- 
preted differently from the method of the spiritualising schools of Theo- 
logy. But, although we deprive man's systems of these passages of Holy 
Writ, and perhaps thereby impoverish those systems by t&ing away 
their proof-texts — unnatural buttresses — we do not necessarily rob 
those passages of their Divine purport. If men have pressed certain 
prophecies into their service, and attempted to clothe them with what 
they supposed to be *• a Divine Spirituality," we are not to blame, if 
acting on Dr. Bonar^s plain and excellent words of advice, we take 
" Scripture simply as we find it," and so remove that supposed 
"Divine Spirituality," which systematic theologians have wrapped 
round them. No one can find fault with us for clearing away all 
that superincumbent accumulation of '* Human Spirituality " which 
has hidden the " Divine purport " of the prophetic Scriptures from, 
the view of man for centuries. If, in any case, we have seemed to do 
more, or have actually been guilty of obscuring or weakening the 
true sense of the Bible, we shall, on conviction, most humbly repent, 
and withdraw the injurious words. It must be confessed that we 
have a desire that our views may prove right, and our liability to use 
every verse of the Bible which appears to strengthen our cause is, of 
course, strong. We may have erred. Then it is the duty of our oppos- 
ing friends to show how we have erred, not to denounce us in 
unmeasured and unkind words, because we have shown ourselves 
only human. But while we entertain the most profound veneration 
for the Divvne JUpirituaXity of the sure word of prophecy, we confess 
to have very little respect for the Hvman Spiritualisatuma of the 
schools. We are quite agreed with Mr. Wilkinson when he says : — 
** When a literal sense will make good sense, we should seek no other 
sense," and we forgive him the tautology, for the sake of the 
principle. 

ANOTHER STANDARD. 

Not content with the last previous charge, Dr. Bonar proceeds 
to formulate another, to this effect : — 

« England, fall of crime, infidelity, immorality^ iuv%<;^^\Ssi<s8^ S& 
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said to be now enjoying the fayour of Gk)d, wluch is destined iqm Israel 
in the latter day I The knowledge of the glory of the Lord is to be 
the privilege of these tribes ; and by that knowledge they are to be 
exalted. But this theory gives ns another 9tandar4 of a nation's 
greatness — a standard which no part of Scripture recognises, least of 
all the sure word of prophecy, the light in the dark place. This 
theory darkens the whole prophetic word, perverting events, and 
inverting times and seasons. It denies Inraers present guilt, and 
lowers our ideas of Israel's coming glory." 

What then is the standard which our opponent would himself 
erect? How would he find Israel to-day, were he to find her in 
accordance with his own opinion ? May I suggest a few marks of 
his standard, deducible from his article ? 

1st. He would find Israel all named by Scripture names. Men* 
women, and places would all be called sifter names known to the 
ancient Hebrews. They would have a Jordan for their largest river, 
a Samaria for their capital city, a Lebanon for their highest moon- 
tain, a Carmel for their most conspicuous promontory, a Jezreel for 
their largest plain, &c. 

2nd. They would all be speakers of pure classic Hebrew. The 
exact language of Moses or of David womd be their speech. They 
would write in genuine Hebrew characters. 

3rd. They would still have the old books of the Law with them, 
and retain the Mosaic form of worship. They would still possess the 
Aaronic priesthood, and their Levitical attendants. 

4th. They would still follow their ancient customs in dress and 
other habits. 

5th. They would not prove to have ever been lost, but always 
known to themselves and others by their manners, and so on. 

6th. They would be a weak and small people, of very little 
importance in the estimation of other nations. 

7th. They would be the exact counterpart of the Jews, in features 
and complexion, so that on meeting each other, they would easily 
recognise their brotherhood. 

8th. They would be found to have kept their pedigrees most 
accurately, and be able to tell exactly to what family of the captivity 
each man belonged. 

9th. They would be a cultivated people, because their progenitors 
were an educated race. 

10th. They would be in possession of their national history and 
traditions. 

Such are a few of the figures which Dr. Bonar has raised to his 
own imagination, of the people who shall yet be discovered as the 
" Ten Tribes of Israel," as we gather from a fair review of his article. 
This is an outline of the Standard, by which any people pretending 
to be Israel is, in Dr. Bonar's opiuion, to be judged. He would reje^ 
all who have not these marks. Then let us ask where will this 
people be found. Europe contains no race with these ten nuurh 
upon the standard. No people is known to the most observant and 
far-penetrating travellers in Asia, who will be able to lay chum 
to the privileges of Israel, by this test. The tribes of Africa 
have no chance of success. None of the Indians of America 
can entertain j^ie sligh^t hope of the prize, nop c^ any of the 
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)kdttbHiint6 odt th« Pacific IslaDda presame to pi^t in a* claun I J» 
tbctt all the world to be sbat ont ? Tea, unless there is yet another 
eontinent unloiown to modem enterprise where this particular people 
shall be found. But of this we despair. Can this then be a correct 
8t(UidaTd ? Is it possible that all the world is shut out from this 
privilege ? Is it possible that ten tribed Israel has become extinct ? 
^o, the standard is false, and denied even by the doctor's own 
wofda, for has he not said clearly and unmist^ably that *^ the ten 
tribte are to remain acattered and lost till the Redeemer come out of 
SSion '* ? These few words teat* his standard to pieces. The marks 
Irhioh he contends cannot be found on the British, and which in their 
eUae he considers necessary to identification with Israel, are spurious 
and impossible if the tribes are to be found at all. Truly, then, we 
do produce another standard ; yet at the same time one in harmony 
tHl£ history, and constructed of Scripture truth and prophetic de- 
claration. 

Although we claim this grand position for Britain we carefully 
Itate that the blessings she is now enjoying are not " the favour c$ 
God destined for Israel in the latter day," but the blessings promised 
to Israel after she had tarned and sought the Lord in her trouble, 
and while in the land of her banishment. This is argued and illus- 
trated in the chapter headed ** A Converted People," to which we 
durect the reader's attention. We are not blind to England's crimes, 
to her stout-hearted unbelief, and to the great amount of her lament- 
able ungodliness, over which we could weep tears of sorrow would 
that avail ; but we know that even Israel under Moses was a people 
of perverse ways, a people who provoked God frequently ; we do 
not either lose sight ox much crime and wickedness in Israel under 
l)avid, or under 1±ie wise rule of Solomon. Yet in the time of these 
two E^gs, Israel, though very sinful, was Divinely blessed on every 
hand. Therefore, we do not see in the sinful state of many ot the 
British people an evidence of our purely Gentile origin : rather, it 
Is simply one of Israel's old tmgrateful characteristics ; that even 
while she wa£ receiving showers of blessing from Jehovah's bounty 
she continued obdurate, thankless, vncked. Israel will never be 
holy until the Spirit is poured upon her from on high. Nor will this 
be done until Irael is recognised as the people of God, and the Lord 
himself has come to rule and reign. We are as conscious as our 
good opponent that the " knowledge of the glory of God is the pri- 
tUege of Israel," but not before "the restitution of all things," 
and Gk)d forbid that we should entertain so low, so base an idea of 
t^e purifying effect of this privilege as to suppose that Britain is now 
in possession of it I This would be at once to stultify ourselves ; to 
declare ourselves utterly ignorant of the teachings of the Bible, for 
when this state of blessedness is reached " All shall know the Lord, 
from the least to the greatest. " When that time comes there will 
be no need of armies, and no sound of war. Strife and violence shall 
have departed for a long and happy season . Artillery and other 
Weapons of war will be disused articles, or converted into implements 
df peace and husbandry. 

We entertain adequate views of Israel's present guilt ; we know 
ap well as the doctor that it is great, who rather harshly seems to 
^diji a satisfaction from it, that he may call down. '7ein%<^Bsx<;^^ ^r^\xN^» 
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from on high ; we realise its enormity, bat we also know Hiat 
Jehovah is slow to mark our sins, he is a God of mercy, and of long* 
snffering tenderness, and endures us for a long time. He is working 
oat his own plan, and gradually preparing us for the glory awaitine 
us in the years to come. Bad as our nation is to-day, it is less wicked 
than it was a century ago. Its ministers are less openly corrupt, 
and the number of them who are- really devout, honest, Christ-loving 
men, is far in excess of what it then was. The knowledge and power 
of the Gk>spel are also far more widely spread and effectuaL The 
number of Ghrl8t*s faithful ones is to-day &r in excess of what it was 
a hundred years ago. In a hundred ways we are less unworthy of 
the high position to which we have been called, and every decade 
brings some farther evidence of the decline of evil in our nation. 

But we do not look for the " Glory of the latter dav** to dawn 
upon Israel by this slow process. It shall come suddenly, and by a 
direct Divine interposition. The Lord shall in some specnal manner 
visit his people and register his will within them, and they shall arise 
and shine, for the glory of the Lord shall be risen upon them. Israel 
ehall then put on her beautiful garments, and appear before the 
King m the purity of her glorious '* robe of righteousness.** 

JEW AND GENTILE. 

A further objection urgM by Dr. Bonar is that we ** not merely 
confound the Jews and Gentiles, but we confound the Jewish and 
Gentile dlspensationH.*' 

For my own part I never could understand the true lines of 
demarcation between these two great dls{>en8ations until they 
appeared to me thr6ugh the study of this subject. I had looked in 
vain for definite boundaries to them in the literature of orthodox 
schools of different shades. Even Dr. Sonar's own volumes did not 
make the matter clear. I read of the " Church of the Old Testament,** 
" The Church among the Jews," " The Church before the Advent of 
Messiah,' ' as if it was one continued church right through from 
Abraham to the nineteenth century, and that it would proceed on 
through time as long as the ages lasted. By some I was taught that 
the " Jewish Church " had merged Into a Gentile Church, and that 
thenceforth the " Church " would remain cosmopolitan . There was 
now " neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free,** 
but all were of equal Importance, the call was to all indiscriminately, 
the promises made to the patriarchs were now common to believers 
of all nations, that, in fexit, there was now no chosen "nation**; 
but all mankind had been called to the favour of God, since the Jews 
had crucified their own Messiah. This seemed to be a most emphatic 
"confounding" of the dispensations. But yet another orthodox 
School of Theologians Informed me that the Jews had been cast away, 
they had been rejected, and notwithstanding his solemn words to the 
Fathers, and to. David, God had for ever cast away the Hebrew 
nation as such — that the Gentiles had now been taken into favour in 
their stead— although offers of grace were still held out to individual 
Hebrews as freely as to Gentiles, but there was no longer any Divine 
mivllege attached to natural descendants of the " friend of God.** 
This appeared to be another method of " confounding ** the word of 
prophepy as well as the " dispensations." 
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Bit really bow stands the case with ns ? Do we in reality con- 
foimd eith^ the peoples, or the dispensations of God's providence 
and grace? 

Ist. We, throughout all our books, have drawn clear lines of 
diirision showing the termination of the Hebrew polity. We have 
marked off with care the Scripture utterances concerning Israel's 
Injection and punishment We have followed up the plain, simple 
teaching of the Bible on this matter of the Lord's treatment of his 
peoi)le, showing how it was told them centories before, that if they 
lell into the sin of idol worship, they would be expelled from tiiieir 
land and from the favour of their God. 

2nd. But we have also been careful to keep in mind, and 
urgently to enforce, the nature of the Divine agreement with Abraham 
and lenao and Jacob. We have dilated upon the absolutely 
imconditional nature of that sure word of promise voluntarily made 
by Jehovah to the man he called " his friend," the gist of its terms 
beine that Abraham's descendants should fw ever be Ood*8 chosen 
peo^ — ^his special vessels of mercy in the world. That no evil on 
their part could ever work a forfeiture of this bond between Jebovah 
and Abraham, repeated to Isaac, and confirmed to Jacob. 

8rd. In marking Israel's decline, fall, and punishment, we have 
not been negligent of the boundless grace of God to a Gentile world. 
A "time" or certain "times" have been given to the Gentile 
inhabitants of the world during the period of Israel's chastisement, in 
which the word of salvation has been preached freely to all peoples, 
tongues, and nations. But those " times " are to have an end. " The 
Times of the Gentiles " are " to come in," and again Israel, as such, 
the chosen nation — the race of Jacob of the line of Abraham — is to 
come once more into special Divine favour. 

Do we then confound the dispensations 7 Do we not rather mark 
them off in bolder borders than any other students of prophecy ? Dr. 
Sonar not long, ago could sing only of the reinstatement of " Judah " 
in the land of the fathers and in the favour of God. To him, then, 
the ten tribes had no existence m this respect They either 
had ceased to be, or were so " confounded " among the Gentiles, that 
their recognition was impossible, and that *< Judi^ " only was to be 
again restored to Palestine. But the clearly written lines of our 
authors have taught even Dr. Bonar some truth. They have given 
him some valuable light on the matter of ten-tribed ^rael, so that 
now he is able to say that "the whole twelve tribes" shall be 
restored. So that, in spite of the faults he finds with us, we have 
been the means of effecting a wonderful change in his opinions. 
Perhaps our influence is not departed from him yet He only wants 
a little more light to enable him to see that we have not confounded 
tiie Hebrew and Gentile dispensations ; that all we contend for can 
be marked off in the strongest colours of Divine truth, and established 
on the most immovable foundation. 

THE SEED OF DAVID. 

Dr. Bonar objects that our arguments create a system which 
*< pats a Gentile King or Queen in the place of the nation's own 
Mesdah." Mr. B. Boberts fulminates the following — <<No better 
iUnstration can be given of the pemicions tendency of this Anglo- 
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iBraelism, ihaai tbe fact than it mratidates the position of the Lord 
Jesus, as the piomiBed seed of Dayid to occupy his throne." 

If either of these statements were tme, it would be sufficient tof 
overthrow that part of our argument which relates to the Dynasty of 
the Divinely chosen King of Israel. To put a Oentile King or Queen 
on the throne of Israel would be a fatal mistake. To nnd Israel 
without a descendant of David ruling it, would be to find an Israel 
which is no Israel at all. But to find a system which will usurp the 
position of the Lord Jesus, as the one Great King of Israel, and the 
Great Son of David, would be to cast a cloud of the blackness of 
darkness over our doctrines. But we do no such thing. We nnist 
not be taken for a band of mere lunatics, idiots, or men who are all 
dreaming. Nor will it be wise to look upon us with the cold disdain 
of the pompous scholar, as from the pinnacle of his Mars* Hill he 
looks down on a common herd of the untutored rabble. 8<mie 
amoDg US at least are men who love the Lord Jesus, and acknowledge 
Him the chief among ten thousand, and the altogetibec lovely Oi^ 
Our Great Sacrifice, and only hope for purity and life : our All in All. 
Some of us at least hav^ lived to study the blessed volume which is 
to us the one source of truth revealed by God to man ; and we not 
only are acquainted with its contents, but possess a reverence for 
its simple truthfulness, which we will not admit is inferior to that of 
our opponents. And while at the same time we confess our human 
frailties, we demand that when any man charges us with abusing 
the statements of that holy volume, he shall give us more Uian his 
mere assertion for it. We court a clear and bold criticism, which 
deals reasonably with what we advance, but we contemn the offensive 
epithet, and the unsupported asseveration of dogmatic arrogance. 

The matter to be decided is not whether British-Israel writers 
differ from Orthodox Theologians and Christadelphians in their views 
on this question. We only measure ourselves by one standard, and 
that is neither a " Confession of Faith," nor a " Declaration *' of 
tenets ; is is the Word of Qod, ** To the Law and to the Testimony, 
if they speak not according to these there is no truth in them ." We 
rest our case on the pure word of our Divine Master. We appeal to 
it alone, and shall be convicted by it alone. With it in our hands we 
rise superior to all creeds and systems ; and if any man by it can 
prove us wrong, we at once must retire, but not until that is done. 
** We take the Bible simply as we find it." Men build systems, and 
speculate upon those systems, and at last presume that their specula- 
tions are the basis of all ; and seek out passages of Scripture to justify 
them, while they believe themselves perfectly honest in their action. 
Nor can we claim to be quite free from the same weakness ; but we 
require that such a failing should be pointed out, and proved without 
opprobrious epithets. Let a man prove his assertion, and then we 
are willing to bear his hard names. Bat always let a man be judged 
before he is executed. We are not at liberty to punish any man until 
he is proved guilty. 

Let us now, as briefly as possible, inquire what saith the Scripture 
about the Seed and Throne of David ? Does it teach that that 
dynasty shall cease for a time to occupy the Throne of Israel, or doetf 
it teach that it shall be a perpetual, a continuously reigning dynasty ? 
The common opinion is that although the line of David viras pre^ 
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wrved eomplete, yet for centuries the descendants of David were not 
a royal family. For this, ho^erer, we do not receive a '* thus saith 
the Lord." 

2 SamL, yii., 12, 15, 16, ''I will set up thy seed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. 

My mercy shall not depart from him, as I took it 

from Sanl, whom I pat away from before thee, and thine house, 
and they shall be established for ever before thee ; thy throne shall 
be eatoMished for ever." 

This is the foundation upon which the promise to the house of 
David rests. How did David understand it? The following are his 
words on hearing the terms of the covenant, verse 18 : — *' Then went 
King David in, and sat before the Lord ; and he said, Who am I, O 
Lord Gk>d ? And what is my house that thou has brought me hither 7 
(19) But thou hast spoken of thy servant's house for a great while to 
eofne. (25) And now, O Lord God, the word which thou bast spoken 
ooncerning thy servant, and concerning his house, establish it for 
ever, and do as thou hast said. (^26) ''And let the house of thy 
servant David be established before thee for ever. (29) Therefore, 
now let it please thee to bless the house of thy servant that it may 
c<mtm'ue before thee for ever : for thou, Lord Ood, h4ST spoken it, 
and with thy blessing let the house of thy servant be blessed for 
ever." 

David felt confident that the promise was one of a continuous, 
not only heirship to, but possession of, the throne of Israel. Was he 
then mistaken ? Was he deceived ? Was nis seed after all only to 
possess the throne partially for a few short decades of years, and then 
for centuries upon centuries be deprived of the right, while some 
stranger ruled over the people of the Lord's nation ? David felt sure 
that the Lord God had given a promise that his house should continti^ 
to reign over th^ people of Isrclel for ever. But if what our friends 
imagine be correct, then David must have been wrong, for they say 
tiiat there has been a long period during which no seed of David has 
roled the house of Israel. But the Word says more about it, and all 
in the same strain. 

Psalm Ixxxix., 3-4 — " I have made a covenant with my chosen. 
I have sworn unto David my servant, Thy seed will I establish for 
ever, and buUd up thy throne to cUl generations" (29) His seed also 
will I make to endure for ever ; and his throne, as the days of 
heaven. (30) If his children forsake my law. and walk not in my judg- 
ments. (31) If they break my statutes, and keep not my command- 
ments ; (32) Then will I visit their transgressions with the rod, and 
their iniquity with stripes. (33) Nevertheless, my loving kindness 
will I not utterly take from him (will I not make void from him, 
Marg.), nor sufEer my faithfulness to fail (to lie). (34) My covenant 
will I not breakf nor alter the thing that' is gone out of my lips. (35) 
Once have I sworn by my holiness that I will not lie unto David. 
(36) His seed shall endure for ever, and his THBONE as the sun before 
me. (37) It shall be established for ever as the moon, and as a 
faithful witness in heaven." 

Let us for the sake of clearness set out the several clauses in the 
pfofaises of Qod to David and his heirs. 
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let. It is a ooTenant made by Jehovah with ** his chosen '* in 
which God was the only nndertaklng party. 

2nd. This covenant was that Jehovah wonld, independent of any 
conditions on the human side, establish the family of David as the 
Boyal house over the people of Israel for ever. 

3rd. The dynasty was to be through all generations. Bach 
generation was to witness the rulership of the house of David. It 
was not to be a fluctuating reign, or an intermittent possession, but 
to be enduring. 

4th. As contmuoua as the dcM^a of heaven. While the sun should 
continue to shine, the power of the Seed of David should continue to 
rule the house of Israel. 

5th. This state of things could not even be terminated by the 
un&ithfulness of the heirs to the throne. God's word was thai it 
should be endless, perpetual. The matter was not a question of the 
heirs fitness, but Jehovah's word. 

6th. Unfaithfulness should not, however, escape punishment. 
Transgressions would be visited with the rod of correction, and 
iniquity with stripes. 

7th. Jehovah reiterates his determination that the word to his 
servant should be sure — that David's right to and possession of the 
throne would never be made void. 

8th. He hath sworn to it in his holiness, and he will not lie unto 
David. 

9th. As the sun for permanency is in the heavens, so shall the 
throne of David be on the earth. Not his right and title to it only, 
hui his occupation of it 

10th . As the moon is constant in the recurrence of her seasons, 
so should David's line be established in the Kingdom of Israel. 

The man who could require more definite terms in order to 
^rove to him the permanency of any covenant would not be satisfied 
with anything language could express. The most regular and per- 
manent things of the universe are here used to illustrate uninter- 
rupted continuation of the throne in the house of God's chosen King 
of Israel. The days of heaven, the sun, the moon, and Gkxi's own 
oath, which he has declared must be true, all given to stamp the 
dynasty of David with perpetual kingship. But this is not the whole 
of the Scriptures which teach the same thing. We find the same 
lesson taught with more emphasis in Jeremiah. 

Jer, xxxiii., 20, 21 — "Thus saith the Lord, If ye can break my 
covenant with the day, and my covenant with the night, that there 
should not be day and night in their season ; then may also my 
covenant be broken with David my servant, that he should not have 
a son to reign upon his throne." 

Let us take that passage of Scripture in " its plain and obvious 
meaning," after the advice of our opposing friends, and what do we 
learn from it ? Simply this, that if it is not possible for man to 
interfere with the revolution of the earth and the light of the sun, 
that he should prevent the diurnal revolution which brings us 
alternate light and darkness, then neither is it possible that the 
throne of David should be vacant, or without a rightful heir to 
occupty it. This is the obvious meaning : commentators may have 
meanings for it which are not obvious. We desire just to *' take 
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Seiipttire as we find it,*' in strict aocordanoe with the advice of Dr. 
Bonar. But there is great danger in <* daring " to do so ; we will be 
called most severelj to task. With some it seems to be one of the 
most shocking crimes not to asree with the commentators who 
support their views . Howeyer, this is the plain sense of the passages 
quoted — David and his dynasty are the sole heirs to the throne of 
Israel, and so long as the people of Israel are living upon the earth 
David's children shall reign over them. There shall never be a 
vacancy in the throne, or an absence of those who own it. 

Then look at the theory of our opponents. Can both Scripture 
and their theory be correct 7 It may be shortly stated as follows :— 

The Seed of David reigned as King of Israel and Judah, only 
for one generation, then ^om Behoboam until Zedeklah over the 
House of Judah. Zedekiah's reign terminated with the Babylonish 
Gaptivity, and from that day the House of David ceased to rule 
over any part of the Hebrew nation. The line of David, however, 
was not there extinguished, but was carefully preserved, and their 
genealogies kept wiOi scrupulous care until the birth of Christ, tiie 
Great Son of David, whose right it is to reign. 

Thus leaving a gap of about 600 years, during which David's 
Throne was really and unquestionably overthrown and void. 

If this were the only defect in their system, it were enough to 
shatter it, for it is a crack going right to the heart of the matter, 
splitting in two the entire labric. The Bible tells us that *<the 
throne shall continue as the days of heaven," and as the " sun " in 
the centre of the solar system, without which there could be no 
equilibrium among the other spheres revolving round it ; but all 
would &11 out of their orbits and collapse with a terrific crash, 
bringing the whole of our worlds into a more dreadful state of 
chaotic confusion than that over which the Spirit breathed " In the 
beginning." 

Then for nearly six centuries this centre of Israel's . spheres is 
supposed to have been removed from its place, in spite of the declaration 
of the Bible. For six centuries Israel's system is supposed to have 
moved on without the centre of its equilibrium, without its regulating 
seasons; and contrary to God's appointmeut ; or, to put it in what 
may appear to some a clearer way : God, for six centuries, altered his 
unalterable covenant with David. God altered his plans to suit the 
exigencies of the case. The Kingdom of Israel was overthrown, and 
the Ephraimite was dethroned, while the tribes went into banish- 
ment. So also was the Kingdom wrested from Judah, and of course 
the power of David was also broken. In such a case what were the 
commentators to do ? They were quite ignorant of any possible way 
in which the promise of God could be kept inviolate. This was no 
fault of theii*s, it had been kept from them, hidden from them most 
completely. They were pcmitted to know of the overthrow, and 
destruction of the two Kingdoms, but were permitted to see no 
further. And believing they knew all about these events of the 
nation so far as was necessary to form a judgment upon them, 'they 
deemed it proper to formulate a plan, or system, about the Throne 
and Seed of David. They knew that to Judah it was promised that 
a lawgiver should not depiart^mhim until Shilohcam&M^\»\^^ 
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belieVed that snch a ind cataMraphe had happehed ceotaricf betforif 
tiie coming of Shiloh, the Great King of Isra^. 

Jesus Christ was truly bom " King of the Jews.*' Hd is the 
heir to the Throne of Israel, Great David's Greater Son, And some 
of our friends contend that now, while Head of the Church, He is 
also on the Throne of David ; that He occupies it now in a spiritual 
sense. Some in fact go so far as to say that Jesus Christ is the 
rightful heir to this throne, yet He will never more be seen on the 
earth, that the Throne indeed has been, with Christ, transferred to 
heaven. While, however, Mr. Roberts does not fall into this error, 
he flounders in one no more intelligent. He believes l^t one part of 
the Covenant has collapsed for a time, while the other remains. 
'* The House of David was preserved in existence till Christ was bora. 
Thus has been fulfilled the Divine purpose that David should * always 
have a man to sit on his Throne.' His Throne w far a tkne in the 
dusij but a Son lives who shortly eomes to raise it firom the duet, and 
build again the tabernacle of David that is fallen." It is so euy to 
get over difficulties when we can so conveniently set aside one half 
of a prediction ; and by a circuitous route show that the other half la 
fulfilled. Does he not know that a half-kept Covenant is wholly 
broken. If God has kept oue-haLf of it, we may depenu upon it He 
has not "suffered the other half to become void." Allowing Mr. 
Roberts to be correct, it must now be nearly 2500 years since the 
Throne of David fell into the dust. In his zeal for the maintenance 
of his system, Mr. Roberts forgot that the *' Throne " had as much 
to do with the Covenant as the ** Seed." Moreover, bow absurd it is 
for a man to write that the Divine promise was fulfilled ** that David 
should always have a man to sit on his Throne,'' when in the next 
line he writes that although the men were there to sit on the Throne, 
there was no Throne for them to sit upon. What a mockery is such 
a method of treating the word of Divine prophecy I 

There is positive evidence that the Seed of David was carried 
into Babylon, and that there it propagated the line of Messiah. But 
that does not destroy the evidence for the existence of another family 
of the Seed of David. Remember it was not said that only the Seed 
of David in the line of the Messiah should be kings in Israel, 
although some would probably like to tie us to that proposition. 
But as Scripture does not we shall cast thei cords from us. Speak- 
ing of the Hebrew nation, we cannot say that Christ has during this 
present dispensation been its King in the sense that David's children 
were to be its kings. So that if from historical evidence we can 
leam that any children of David have in any place reigned over a 
portion of Israel, and that a Davidic dynasty is still ruling over a 
section of the people, we are at liberty to read in that a fulfilment of 
the magnificent promise made to that Royal bouse by the mimutable 
Jehovah. 

Mr. Roberts stultifies himself by the method he adopts in his 
endeavour to destroy the arguments put forward in favour of the 
daughter of Zedekiah perpetuating the line of David. He says — 
*' But' even if the legends were true (concerning the Prophet Jeremiah 
and the Eastern Princes) it would not help him (Mr. Hme), for blood 
descent is counted by the male line." If this be so, what uhen 
becomes of the Lord and Saviour ot the world 1 and what of his title 
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ta tbe throne, lor he came only of the female line ? He is only a son 
of David bj the female side, yet he is the most perfect son of David, 
and the only hdr to the throne of his perpetual and glorious 
longdom. 

THE MEASURING LINE. 

Mr. Wilkinson ip scandalised by the nse made of the passage 
OQfifiaipfid in Dent, xzxii^ 9 — *' Jacob is the lot of his (Jehovah's) 

inheritance " ; and he remarks. " Now, * lot,' or ^^fl (cheveH) is cor- 
rectly translated * measuring line ' ; yet tbe lot, or measuring line, 
merely describes the boundary cf a possession, whether of a tribe or 
a nation; l)ut the author (Mr. Hine) has applied it to England's 
having a line of colonies encircling the globe. This is preposterous." 

Beally it appears to be a matter of little moment whether Mr. 
Hine is absolutely correct in this application or not. Mr. Wilkinson 
oertainlv concedes all that need bB contend^ for from the passage. 
The Divme statement is one of the utmost importance in the decision 
of thia question ; and Mr . Wilkinson's admission casts it into our scale. 
"The Lord is the portion of His people." It is not the land of 
Palestine that forms the chief features in their lot. The noblest part 
of their inheritance is ** the Ood of their Fathers." This is their 
porium in ohieft and the land goes with it. But then we get the 
reverse of the picture in tbe Succeeding sentence. " Jacob is the lot 
(measuring line or boundary line) of Jehovah's inheritance." As 
Jehovah was the portion of Israel, so Israel was the one selected 
people of Jehovah. He had not chosen any other |>eop]e. He had 
rejected all other families of tbe earth, and made Israel's children 
his (dect. They were the boundary, the extent and limit of Gtod's 
pec^le. They were his special choice, his inheritance. The fall 
force G^ this only comes out when we take the whole of the passage 
in which it is found into consideration, verses 7-12 — ** Bemember the 
days of old ; consider the years of many generations ; ask thy father, 
and he will show thee ; thy elders, and they will tell thee. When 
tbe Most High divided to tbe nations their inheritance, when He 
separated the sons of Adam, He set the bounds of the peoples 
according to the number of the children of Israel ; for the Lord's 

S>rtion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of bis inheritance. He found 
m in a desert hmd, and a waste, amid the howling of a wildemesd. 
He compassed him about. He tended him, and kept him as the apple 
of his eye. As an eagle which stirreth up her nest and nestles on 
her young, so He spread abroad his wings. He took him, yea He 
bare him on His feathers. The Ijord alone did lead him, and there 
was no strange god with him." 

It is a paragraph intended to set forth in the strongest light 
possible the fact that God claimed no people on earth but Israel, and 
they oonsticuted the boundary line of hie inheritance among the 
fanoolies of A^^am. When this is taken ajong with the passages which 
clearly set forth Israel's spreading over the entire face of the earth, 
then we understand what is the extent of this measuring or boundary 
line : it must at least be a belt round the land surface of the 
habitable globe, probably something more than that which our 
, jobjeotor d^jgnftten '.' j^repoBteroois 1 " . 
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" It might fairly be asked," says Wilkinson, " why take all the 
Anglo-Saxons from all conntries, and crowd them into Palestioe 7 
Even if Palestine would hold them, why should the Anglo^azons— - 
nations and colonies — ^be taken bodily into Palestine ? and who are 
to have the colonies they would leave ? " And in another place he 
says — '' It is pleasant to Contemplate Israel restored, multiplied, and 
blessed, willingly going forth to bless the nations, but a rather un- 
comfortable thought that Anglo-Saxon nations <tre also to crowd into 
Palestine." 

He is not, however, called upon to contemplate the " IsraeliteB 
restored, multiplied, and blessed," and aXao the Anglo-Saxons 
crowded into Palestine. This is merely a creation of his own fertile 
imagination. We never found such a state of things suggested in 
British Israel writirgs. We have nothing to do with Israel restored, 
and also the Anglo-Saxons. It is on the ^roof of the British xiioe 
being Israel that we speak of their restoration, nothing else. If the 
British are not Israel, then they have nothing to do with Palestine. 
But if they are Israel, then they rightly inherit Palestine along with 
the House of Judah. 

If, however, for a moment we suppose that the Anglo-Saxon race 
is too populous to find room in Palestine, do we by this suppositicm 
give Air. Wilkinson any advantage ? If , as he seems to admit, there 
would not be room for the whole of the Anglo-Saxon people who now 
may be put down roughly as ahotst a hundred milUonSf where will he 
find room for that nation which is to be ** as the dusi of the earth for 
multitude " 7 When we argue from Scripture authority that Israel's 
return is not to be complete and entire, Mr. Wilkinson tells us we 
are wrong, and that every son of Jacob must go and dwell in 
Palestine ; he refuses to accept the Scrijpture which shows a provision 
for a representative restoration ; and tnen perhaps, through seeing 
his difficult position, he tries hard to get rid of the other, which 
affirms the immense number of Israel's people prior to this restora- 
tion. But if, for the sake of argument, we have allowed his objection 
to the Anglo-Saxon race, and once more permit him to set aside for 
his own purpose the plan of representation, we must mark somewhere 
the limits of our accommodating concessions, and we do it at the 

n sages declaring Israel's innumerable multitudes. We iusfst upon 
ding before him the words of Jehovah to the Great Patriarch in 
Gen. xiii., 16 — *' I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth; so 
that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy 
seed also.be uumbei'ed." And also the Divine announcement found 
in Hosea i., 10—** Yea, the number of the children of Israel shaU be 
as the sand of the sea which cannot he measured nor numbered. 

TTten shall the children of Judah and the children 

of Israel be gathered together, and appoint themselves one head, and 
they shall come up out of the land : for Great shall be the day of 
Jezreel." ** But," says Mr. Wilkinson, ** this increase is only after 
restoration," Well, suppose we admit it. What t^en7 Will that 
enlarge the capacity of the land of Israel 7 Is that land capable of 
holding so great a people as that announced in these two passages of 
Scripture 7 If not, then what is our opponent to make of his case 7 
The people are to be of unprecedented numbers for an ethnic nation. 
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MoreoTer, if be can satisfj himsplf that there will be room within 
the ** Land of the Patriarchs " for so great a nation, why need we 
despair of the comfort of the Saxon race were it to be placed in that 
Land of Promise ? So far the Saxon people can quite easily be num- 
bered, and therefore will not for some years yet reach the numbers 
which Israel is to attain. 

That any provision has been made for this marvellous increase 
beyond the Umits of the little " Land of Canaan " is not allowed by 
Mr. WilklDson, although he admits the great and populous condition 
of the people in the future. He maintains that all tneir fomilies are 
to reside in what we call Palestine, even although they shall far out- 
strip the millions of India and China ! To him the old land must be 
made to hold them ; they must be packed togetiier in that small area. 
He recognises no need of extended territory with increase of popula- 
tion. He ignores the Scripture idea of breaking forth en all sides, 
as the fetmilies of the people grow larger and more numerous. He 
seems to believe that the nation might increase to any imaginable 
extent, and yet remain confined in that one country, not much larger 
than one of England's largest counties 1 Such is his " notion " of 
the highest degi-ee of eartbly blessedness 1 In fact, to be within 
Palestine is, with him, the only, true condition of bUss, and to be 
out of Palestiae is unmistakable evideuce- of the curse unremoved ; 
and so he argues Israel under the curse, is Israel out of Palestine, 
while Israel blessed, and enjoying Divine favour, can only be Israel 
in Palestine. 

But Palestine will only be capable of holding as many people as 
it has room for, and if a hundred millions of Anglo-Saxons would 
over-crowd it, we may be sure that the seed of Rebecca, which is 
prophetically spoken of as thousands of milUonSf will be quite out of 
the question, and that the seed of Abraham, which was to be like the 
« dust of the earth for multitude," would be quite as uncomfortable 
when " crowded into Palestine " as the " Anglo-Saxon nations and 
colonies'* would. Mr. Wilkinson has therefore said too much; his 
own argument stultifies his conclusions. The Bible is, however, 
consistent In Isaiah x., 22, we read '* For though thy people, O 
Israel, be as the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall return,^* 
And in keeping with this statement Jeremiah iii., 14, instructs us 
thus — " Turn O backsliding children, saith the Lord, for I am married 
unto you, and I trill take if ou one of a city, and two of a family , and 
bring vou to Zion" Every tribe, and every family in each tribe, 
shaU De represented in that return, but they shall not all be taken 
up to the " Holy Land." Such is the Divine plan, and it is the only 
plan consistent with wisdom and beneficence. Yet our good 
opponent denies it, and endeavours to throw ridicule upon it 1 

There will be no giving up possessions, no forsaking of valuable 
colonies, no diminution of trade and commerce ; but a constant 
acquisition of fresh domains, a steady Increase of trade, and 
expansion of commercial relations. This great and ever-increasing 
people must have place as well as power. 

THE HORN OF THE UNICORN. 

Mr. Wilkinson is very disingenuous in his remarks under this 
head; This chamj^on of tanith, and goaxdiasi d TR^ntkri&As^dd^ 
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ChristiaiiSy has rather distorted the facts he set to work upon in the 
interest of that Divine attribute. And instead of taking the 
Scripture upon which the argument is based, and showing in an 
argumentative way that the deductions drawn from it are false, he 
selects some others by which he supposes he can succeed in repre- 
senting the matter to his own fancy. He refuses to produce in his 
pages the passage concerning the " Horns of Unicorns/* and tries to 
raise a false issue by quoting Ps. xliv., 5, " Through Thee we will 
push down our enemies." Having quoted this, he queries thus — 
*' Can the English seriously tell the God of Israel that through Him 
they have destroyed, or pushed into comers, various Abori^^es f ' 
He seems for the occasion to have forgotten that Jehovah is in all 
matters the disposer of issues, and although we would not in all cases 
presume to say that Qod had caused the quarrels which have led to 
these colonial wars, it must not be forgotten that none of these things 
happen without God's over-ruling providence. And even if we 
have not always taken Jehovah as our shield. He has declared that 
'* Israel is his battle axe and weapons of war, with which he will 
break in pieces the nations." 

But the passage which has given rise to the furgument is one of a 
very definite diaracter. (Deut. zxziii, 17) '' Glorious is the firstling 
of his bullock, and his horns are like the horns of unicorns, with 
them shall he push, the peoples altogether to the ends of the earth, 
and they are the ten thousands of Sphravm, and they are the 
thousands of Mcmasaeh" It will be observed that this is said of the 
same part of Israel to which was given the promise of an immense 
progeny. To the tribe of Joseph was allotted the privilege of 
becoming the multitude of nations. And this verse seems to point 
out how these multitudes are to break away from their central stem, 
causing the inhabitants of the " coasts of the earth " to fall back 
before them, and make way for the requirements of Jehovah's chosen 
race. At the present time this is most clearly characteristic of the 
British, as it has never been of any people in the history of the 
world. Wherever we go whether in peace or in war, the same result 
follows, none of our colonies are ever abandoned. Perseverance and 
tenacity are chief traits of character in our people ; and before them 
all obstacles fall prostrate, or retreat into distant parts. We are 
" pushing the peoples altogether to the ends of the earth," and no other 
race has ever done it. Yet we, commercially and politically, treat the 
aboiigines with more consideration and justice, than any other great 
nation has ever accorded in countries over the natives of which they 
have gained dominion. It is not necessarily our military power that 
does this. The " horn " is not the symbol of strength in war alone ; 
it indicates power and general superiority in whatever way it may be 
exercised . It is not by our skill in arms alone that we are pushing 
the peoples in this manner ; but by our general superiority in our 
physical constitution, in our intellectual capacity, in our political 
and commercial shrewdness, as well as by the fact that in a very few 
battles we are able to show them their inability to cope with a foe 
so well and perfectly equipped. 

How comes the Royal Standard of England to bear upon it nine 
lions and a unicorn ? The lion is representative of the patriarch 
Jacob, and was the sign of the chi^ famOy in the nation— -the royal 
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X(fm^ .There axe-miie Uont^-mne mcma of Jftcob— «b if jouvg lions, 
bnt^wly one unioam. Thus in all seaning to represent tenfamiHetif 
amoiy: whom one is the family whose ensign is the nnicom-^Joseph 
or i;phraim. See Dent, xxziii., 17, Mioha t., 7. 

fiow is it that on our national coat of arms we have a lion and 
a nnicom ? Are these things without meaning ? If not, what is 
tiieir Biguificance ? What can be the origia of these singular figures ? 
Neither the lion nor the nnicom are animals found in the isles of 
Britain ; then they must have originated in some event in the history 
or traditions of the people anterior to their arrival in the isles, 
Bphraim is the only people in history associated with this animal : 
an4 tthe lion is most surely the emblem of the royal house of the 
Hebrew people. We cannot find any other reasonable source from 
which they could originate. When our friends can supply a more 
prc^'ble theory, we shall be prepared to consider it. We look upon 
It 1^ a representPtion of the Kingdom of Ephraim, or the Ten Tribes, 
rul^ over by the royal house of Judah. The dominion belongs to 
the lioe of David, while the power and action lies with the people of 
Ephraim. How very beautifully this is illustrated, moreover, in the 
inartitutions of the Empire. The crown alone belongs to the house of 
royalty —the lion who is able to govern only by the expressed will of 
the people — the power still lies in the Horn of the Unicorn. They 
have ever been jealous of their power, and have steadfastly resisted 
its usurpation by the crown. Never was this power more effectually 
shown than at Bnnnymede, where the unicorn forced, the endorse- 
ment of Magna Charta by the imperious King John. In no other 
nation are the two powers of throne and people so equalised. 

"THAT NATION ONLY/' 

On page 23 Mr. Wilkinson is at great pains to prove that Judah 
and Benjamin alone are entitled to be called " a nation." He writes, 
'* Haggai and Malachi, who prophesied after the return of Judah and 
Benjamin, both designate the Jews a nation,** 

" Haggai pronounced unclean * this people and this nation ' 
(ii., 14) ; and Malachi (ii , 9) says, * ye have robbed me, iMs whole 
nation.* The same term is used frequently in the New Testament : 
* He loyeth our nation* (Luke vii., 5) ; ' Romans shall come and take 
away both our place and nation ' (John zi., 48) ; ' Prophesied that 
Jesus should die for that nation^ and not /or that nation <ml^,* (John 
XL, 51, 52) " &c. 

It was quite superfluous for Mr. Wilkinson to put himself to so 
much trouble to prove a proposition which no one denies. But as he 
has brought forward the subject of " this nation," we may as well 
spend a few minutes over it, and learn what there is * to be gained to 
oar side of t^e argument from it. For the sake of the great principle 
which prompted him to write, it is a pity Mr. Wilkinson did not see 
his way to complete the extract from John xi., 51, 52. Of coarse I 
must own that the whole passage woula not be so favourable to his 
notion, but when a man has no purpose to serve but the simple truth, 
he xsan afford to allow his opinions to bend to facts It is only when 
a onan's reputation depends on the tenacity with which he maintains 
his opinions, iu spite of all opposition, that he is toic/ed \/^ S^dx^ssh «. 
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coyering oyer some portion of the trnth. Oar friehd is mnoh dii- 
pleased with Mr. Hine for not making sufficiently complete qaota- 
tionsi yet when his case seems to gain by a slight withholding; of part 
of a sentence he has no objection to follow the example he so 
severely reprobates. The words of those two verses are the following, 
with which I quote the context from the 47th verse. 

Then gathered the chief priests and the Pharisees tf coancil and 
said — « What do we ? for this man doeth many miracles : if we let 
him thus alone all men will believe on him, and the Romans shall 
come and take away both our place and nation." And one of 
them name Oaiaphas, being the high priest that same year, said unto 
ihem — " Te know nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for 
us that one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not." This he spoke not of himself ; but being high pnest 
that year he prophesied that Jesus should die for that natioa ; tMd 
not for that nation only, but that also he should gather together in^me 
the children of God thixt were scattered abroad. 

This passage is almost a parallel to x., 16, where Jesus says— 
** Other sheep I have which are not of this fold, them also must I 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd." 

In the study of the New Testament there should be no miscon- 
ception regarding the part which Israel has .to enact in the Divine 
plan of human affairs. Some may consider it far beneath the 
Christian position to stop to investigate mundane matters ; but to my 
mind it appears that if the Holy Spirit considered these things worth 
communicating to man, they cannot be insignificant. Some tell us 
that our " conversation " should " be in heaven " — that we have no 
portion in earthly thin^, for aU our hope is in Heaven, and those 
truths of the Bible bearing upon a glorified earth are not by a very 
important degree so interesting, useful, and helpful to them as are 
those which bpeak of tne spiritual affairs. There always seems to be 
a smallness and personal selfishness about the man who is interested 
in nothing but his own future, which is delerving of censure. Had 
we not been intended to know something of the world's future, depend 
upon it there would have been no such thing as prophecy. Since 
therefore we find the Bible full of prophecy, it is our duty as well as 
our privilege to look into it, and endeavour to understand it to the 
best of our power. 

The great events of the future history of mankind all centre in 
the people of Israel ; therefore to ascertain what the outline of that 
nation's history shall be is one of the purposes for which we are 
supplied with the prophetic chapters of the Bible. 

These events are not to be looked for as radiating from the Jews 
alone. Jesus died not '' for that nation only," but ** that he should 
gather together in one the children of God that are scattered abroad,*' 
On the Evangelical Christian hypothesis those never can be " children 
of God," who are not washed in the precious blood of the Saviour. 
But it seems that there are some black sheep, even among those 
whom Christ calls his own. He had seme wandering sh^ep, some 
prodigal children, who were not among the Jews ; yet he considered 
them his. He had not entirely cast away those wanderers " oat on 
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the m(mntain8 oold and bare." He was preparing for their gathering. 
He was ready to go after them and bring them in, " that there might 
be one fold and one shepherd." If they were his sheep, if they were 
"children of God scattered abroad," they cannot have been those 
we speak of as Gentiles. Jehovah never counts them his children. 
He is said never to have " borne rule over them," while the children 
of Israel under all circumstances are his peculiar care, for he pro- 
mised to ** keep them as the apple of his eye." We have no authority 
to speak of Gentiles as *' scattered abroad," while that is the exact 
circumstance in which we find Israel of the dispersion. Hence in 
John xi., 51, 52, it is Israel of the ten scattered tribes that is spoken 
of, and not promiscuous Gentiles. Consequently the reference is not 
to the extension of the Church of Christ among the Gentiles, but to 
the re-gathering of the waniering tribes of Jehovah's own people 
" beloved for their fathers' sakes." 

A most important passage in reference to this question of the 
nation appears in Matthew xxi., 42-44. 

** And Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the Scriptures 
* The stone which the builders rejected the same is become the head 
of the comer ; this is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes ' ? Therefore, I say unto you, * The Kingdom of God shall be 
t<iken from ifOUf and given to A. NATION bringiug forth the fruits 
thereof." 

** And whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken, but on 
whomsoever it shall fall it toill grind him to powder,'*^ 

So that it is evident that if there was a people in Palestine 
intitled to be called a nation, so there must have been people not in 
Palestine who were called the "children of God," and that also 
there was A nation, which was not "the Jews" to whom the 
EUngdom of God would be transferred when it should be taken out 
of t^e hands of those unfaithful servants who slew the son of the 
Lord of the Vineyard. This conclusion follows inevitably, if we 
accept the plain and obvious meaning of the words as we find them 
written It is only by twisting them about, by construing and mis- 
construing the woi-ds that any other meaning can be supposed 
attachable to the words of the Lord. How can it by any means refer 
to the Church of Christ ? Does the Church fall upon men or nations 
and break them ? Nay : rather does it not enter in as a still small 
voice and heal, and build up the previously tottering state ? Wnere 
is the instance of the Church grinding to powder those on whom it 
fell? Is not such a thought absolutely contrary to the fundamental 
idea of Christianity ? The Church is an institution of " peace and 
goodwill." A healer of breaches, and a fortifier of the weak. But 
this noMony to whom was to be given the " Kmgdom of God," is to 
be existent, while the Jews are deprived of the kingdom ; while Judah 
is suffering her years of punishment this nation is to obtain " the 
kingdom," and show her power among the nations of the earth in 
the manner described. That this must be during Judah's years of 
outcast condition is of course unquestionable, for when restoration 
. takes place Judah will share the kingdom ; it will then be re-given 
to her, aud she shall, along with the other nation^ become th& ^%- 
sessor of the kingdom. 
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Thn nOiiat follows ? No prophetic student Mieves timt liie tioie 
when Jndah shall return to Dirine fayoor is more than a eenlnxy in. 
the fatnre, many think it less than half a oentoiy. llien, whift of 
the words of Jesus ? Are they accomplished or are they still mi- 
folfllled? If fnlfilled, then there mnst to-day be a Natiov to 
which ** the Kingdom of God " has been given . There most now be a 
nation to meet the description of the ^ Stone*^' mentioned above. 
The ** Church of Christ ** cannot do it ; nor ooold the Chnrdi be 
spoken of in the CUeek as (jeOvib) a nation. It is not a nation in any 
sense of the word, least of all can it be called by a word which has 
always been used to point to common &mily origin — an M*ie nee. 
Then where is the nation which is evincing her crushing, grindii^; 
power ? Where are the people who are most emphatically the pos- 
sessors of the "Kingdom of GUkI?" Let the reader's conscienoe 
answer. 

« CEASE FROM BEING A NATION.- 

The Bev. J. B. Clifford is very much disturbed, and even shocked 
by the use made of Jer. xzzi., 86, where Jehovah, referring to the 
perpetuity of the sun and the moon as ordinances of the heavens, 
says — 

" If those ordinances depart from before me, saith the Lord, the 
Seed of Israel also shall cease from being a nation before me for 
ever. Thus saith the Lord, if heaven above can be measured, and 
the foundations of the earth searched out beneath, I will also cast off 
all the Seed of Israel, for all that they have done, saith the Lord.** 

He tells us that we err in believing this to be a statement to the 
effect that *' Israel shall never cease from being a nation,** or of 
IsraePs continued nationality. His opinion is that the passage means 
just ** although Israel *hall cease from being a nation ... it 
shall not be for ever." He continues to enforce his notion by the 
sentence — " Asa matter of historical fact, Israel did cease to be a 
kingdom.'* He forgets that the words rnxtion and kingdom are not 
at all synonymous. Our friends of America would be displeased at 
being called a kmffdomj while they pride themselves on being a ffremt 
nation. The people of France have now for twelve years ceased to 
be a kingdom; but that has not destroyed their nation. There is no 
necessary connection between the possession of a King or Sovereign 
and being a nation. Some of the noblest nations of history have 
made themselves famous before they were ruled by a king. Israel 
was a nation many years before it became a kingdom. And Israel 
might for that matter have continued to be nation without 
being a kingdom in the common acceptation of that term. Bat Mr. 
Clifford seeks by Scripture quotations to strengthen his case. " Isa. 
vii., 8, had predicted within three score and five years shall Sphraim 
be broken, that it be not a people." But does this mean that their 
nationality should be actually destroyed ? To show that this is so, 
he quotes a passage to prove tiiat "Ephraim should be mtterifi 
quenched." But Mr. Clifford should remember his own definition A 
this Saxon word utterly — it does not in his view of philology mean 
absoluteUf, but only nearly. But when so able a scholar, and aged a. 
critic as our friend comes forward to destroy an opponei^ 
position, he should be careful as to where he plaocs his ii&et. It is 
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daogBVOos to tread on shifting ground, lest a slight tonch maj 
oaiiy the slipping foot into the ravine below. Possibly, however, he 
did not know that, for two reasons, the words he quoted from Isa. 
TiL, S, were unsafe for him to build upon ; but if not» he should. Let 
an advocate of Britldn's Israelitish origin indicate tiiose two reasons 
for his benefit. 1st. The margin points out that the words 
" that it be not a people '* may be lead " from a people." Thus giving 
an entirely different cast to the thought of the verse ; and the pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Clifford would Qien read, *' Bphraim shall be 
broken from a people.*' 2nd. The whole of verse 8 is regarded as 
an interpolation by many commentators, a class of men for whom our 
opponent entertains a very high respect. Some of those who reject 
this verse are Gesenins, E^tzig, Ewidd, Bleek, Knobel, and Eueneo. 
80 Mr. Clifford stands on very insecure ground while placing that 
buttress to his fobric He seems to have had some misgivings as to 
his foundation, and proceeds to fix another support which he brings 
from 2nd Kings xvii., 18 — "The Lord was angry with Israel, and 
rmwwed tkem out of his si^htJ'* " That is,*' he proceeds to comment, 
" they were not * before him,' ' there was none left but the tribe of 
Judah only.' " *' So Imraei was carried away out of their own land 
to Assyria unto this day." So that the consummation of the whole 
matter lies in this last quotation — and is not that Israel ceased to be 
a people exactly— but Uiat they were deprived of their national free 
privileges through expatriation. Jehovah cast them out of their 
country, and disowned them. Yet their continuation was a certainty, 
lor, as Mr. Clifford remarks, their punishment " shall not be for 
ever." And after all Israel did not cease from being a nation ; for 
unless her pure nationality, t.0., her patriarchal blood, is preserved 
she must cease to be I^ael, and then an Israelitish restoration 
becomes impossible, and Jehovah's promise to Abraham is void and 
fmstiated. 

But even if it should be contended, that in the usual sense of 
the word, the Eangdom of Israel, or Bphraim, did cease to be a 
nation at the time of the Assyrian invasion and captivity, what about 
the remaining portion of the *' Seed of Israel," .which constituted 
the house of Judah ? That surely remained a nation, at least up 
until the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. So that the 
overthrow of Bphraim cannot be looked upon as the overthrow of 
the Hebrew nation, or the withdrawal of national rights and privi- 
leges from the ** Seed of Israel." For remember the passage does 
not specially limit itself to Bphraim- Israel, but to the whole seed of 
the I^Eitriarch whose name was IsraeL 

Now, since it is plainly evident, from what is stated in other 
chapters, that at a very early period the Children of Israel had 
established themselves in Britain, as a people, more particularly in 
Ireland, where a king of the line of Dan, on the father^s side, and of 
tiie Une of Judah and David* on the mother's side, ruled over them ; 
there was therefore a Hebrew nation, or as wo might put it '*a 
nation of the Se^ of Israel,'- existing in the Isles of the West, 
centuries before the Jewish kingdom, or nation, was driven out of 
Palestine. Let it be carefully observed that this far-off ** nation of 
the Seed of Israel " was in the full possession of all national rights. 
Ttey were suffering no disabilities such as the Je;??%^^i^x^\ss5:«^\n 
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endure. Moreover there - was also aDother, and a powerful, ** nation 
of the Seed of Israel," during the same period, in the land of the 
Greeks, enjoying the full powers and privileges of an independent 
nation, and known as the Lacedaemonians. , If therefore our 
opponents require a King or Sovereign to constitute a nation, we are 
not at a loss, for our plan shows sufficient evidence of the existence 
of all the institutions which go to mark out a nation, in fall worldng 
order — an unbroken line right on from David till now. It is evident 
that the *' Seed of Israel *' has never been without a monarch of its 
own blood to sit upon its throne, and sway its sceptre. Hence it is 
simply contrary to fact to say Israel has ceased &om being a 
nation. 

Such being the facts connected with Israel's history, let ns once 
more look at the passage under discussion. 

'* ijT those ordinances depart from before Me^ saith the Lord ; The 

Seed of Israel also shaU cease from being a nation before Me for ever. 

Thus saith the Lord : If heaven above ca/n be measured, and the 

foundations of the earth searched out beneath, I will also oast off hJUL 

THE Seed of Isbael, for all they have done, saith the Lord. 

What else is the " plain obvious meaning " of this passage than just 
this — ^As the ordinances of the sun and the moon are ever enduriog 
and stable, so that they are permanent parts of the great universe, 
which cannot be shaken, or disturbed, so is my covenant with the 
Seed of Israel, and so secure is their position as *' a nation before Me 
for ever"; for as it is impossible for the illimitable expanse of the 
heavens to be measured by man, or for the interior cf the earth to be 
surveyed by him ; even so it is impossible that Jehovah should cast 
off all the Seed of Israel. It seems to resolve itself simply into this 
form — So surely as the sun and the moon are perpetual ordmances in 
the heavens, so also shall the Seed of Israel remain under My care 
for ever. It requires the ingenuity of commentators to convert it 
into any other form by some disingenuous method. 

THE TEN TOES OF THE IMAGE. 

Some of our opponents, contend ** Britain cannot be Israel, 
because she is one of the Ten Toes of the Great Gentile Image seen 
in Nebuchadnezzar's Bream. At the fall of the Boman Empire, it 
was divided into ten kingdoms, of which Britain was one ft then 
Britain is a Toe of the. Gentile Image, she must also be Gentile, and 
not Semitic Israel." 

To this it may be answered — 

Ist. We have no warrant for regarding the Toes of the Image as 
separate Kingdoms. No one contends that because the two arms termi- 
nated, or are supposed to have terminated, in ten fingers, therefore the 
Medo- Persian Empire represented by that part of the image was 
divided into ten kingdoms, at its collapse. And although the Grecian, 
or Mflcedonian Empire, was divided into four parts- by Alexander, we 
find no provision made for it in the formation of the image. We are 
quite aware that the Homan power originated in one united nation, 
and continued so until the climax of its greatness, yet. the imai^, if 
taken in its parts, shows it to have commenced in two parte, for only 
the legs represent the iron kingdom » Consequently it is not in 
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keeping mih the meaning of the vision to look npon the limbs as 
divisions in the various kingdoms, and there being no direct authority 
for the toes to be used for such a purpose, we ftre entitled to dispute 
the justness of the proposition. 

2nd. By examining the passage we shaU notice that the toes are 
always spoken of as part of tab one EiNaDOM, composed of iron 
and clay. In verses 33 and 34 the /fee^ are mentioned without any 
notice of the toes. " His legs of iron, his feet part of iron, and 
part of clay. Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out without hands, 
which smote the image upon it&feet, that were of iron and clay, and 
brake them in pieces." So little notice is taken of the toes, that 
they do not appear to have been observed by the dreamer, except in so 
much as they were necessary parts of the feet ; they evidently had no 
separate and independent significance to the Monarch of Babylon. 
Even in the interpretiation of the dream by the Prophet in verses 41 
and 42 there is no more importance attached to them. *' And whereas 
thou sawest the/cc^ and toes, part of potters' clay and part of iron, 
the Kingdom (in the singular) shall be divided ; but there shall be in 
it the strength of iron, forasmuch as thou sawest the iron mixed with 
miry clay ; and as the toes of the feet were part of iron and part of 
clay, 80 the Kingdom shall be partly strong and partly brittle." Is 
there in this any authority for speaking of the toes as the representa- 
tives of ten Kingdoms ? The word ten is not so much as mentioned. 
Doubtless we may correctly infer that there were ten toes on the two 
feet, but it is left to our inference ; and it seems a most absurd thing 
to establish a doctrine on a mere inference. There is reason and 
cause for regarding the feet as Kingdoms differing from the legs, for 
while the legs are composed of " iron," the feet and toes are of " iron 
and miry clay." But still the feet and toes are composed jof the 
same materials, and necessarily form but the one power. 

3rd. The wording of the verses shows clearly that the toes are not 
so many Kingdoms. Verse 41 speaks of the feet and toes as forming 
one Kingdom — " The Kingdom shall be divided," verse 42, ** So the 
Kingdom shall be partly strong, and partly brittle." This gives no 
liberty for speaking of a division into ten Kingdoms. The Sngdom 
is to be divided, it is true, but even when divided we find it 
still the Kingdom ; it is a divided Elingdom, but not a Kingdom split 
up into several independent Elingdoms ; it still retains a unity in its 
division. 

4th. The miry clay and iron are the symbol of division, a/nd not 
the toes in which the feet naturally terminate. This is apparent from 
verse 33— " His feet part of clay, and part of iron, " These are two 
materials which would not become cohesive ; they would not unite in 
on e- common subst ance. So the 4 1 st verse proceeds to explain — * * And 
whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part of potters' clay and part 
of iron, the Kingdom shall he divided. ^^ The feet and toes are 
positively the Kingdom, while the dividing is due to its uncongenial 
elements — clay and iron. Verse 42 makes this still more evident — 
" As the toes of the feet were part of iron and part of clay, so the 
Kingdom shall be partly strong and partly broken " (or brittle). As 
iron is strong, and clay is brittle, so shall this Kingdom of the feet 
and toes be. The next verse confirms the whole ot xsi-^ ^«c&3k£s&« 
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** Whereas thoa ssrwesfc the iron mixed with miiy daj, tbejf dnill 
mingle themeelyes with the seed of men; but they shall net 
cle%Te one to another (this shall not cleaye with this) even as iron i» 
not mixed with clay." The division line is that which lies between 
the iron and the clay, and has nothing to do with the natazol division 
of the feet into toes. It lies in a difference of elements^ or con- 
stitaent properties, a diversity of natoie, not in natozal develop- 
ment. 

Barnes, commenting on verse 41, says — ^'TheChaldeeis 'of them 
clay of the potter, and • of them iron * ; that is, part is com- 
posed of the one material, and part oC the other. The sense is, not 
that the feet were composed entirely of one, and the toes of the other, 
but that they were intermingled. There was no homogeneoosness of 
material ; nothing in one that would coalesce with the other, or that 
would be permanently united to it, as two metals might be fiised 
or welded together, and i^rm one solid compound. Iron and clay 
cannot be welded, and the idea here clearly is^that in the empire here 
referred to, there would be two main elements which could never be 
made to blend. It does not necessarily mean that there wonld be an 
open rupture — ^an actual separation into two parts, bnt that there 
would be such a diversity in the internal constitution that, while 
there would be the element of great power, there would be also an 
element of weakness ; there would be sometMog which- could never 
be blended with the element of strength, so as to produce one 
harmonious and homogeneous whole." 

5th. ITie notion of the toes heing ten Kingdonu is thertfbre oiUy a 
presumption^ borrowed from the least with ten horns, in chapter vii,, v, 
24, and from Rev. xii., L., where the ten horns, in each case, evident 
represert kingly powers. Throughout Scripture the " horn" is the 
symbol of dominion, and Ban. vii, 24, makes the distinct assertion 
that " the ten horns are ten kings that shall arise." But we must 
carefully mark the difi6erence between the reading and designs of 
Dan. ii. and vii. DanieFs Dream is not a counterpart of Nebuchad* 
nezzar's night vision, and we must avoid confounding them. The ten 
horns seen by Daniel on the head of the fourth beast, are said to be 
ten kings. But the nuipber of the toes on the image is not so much 
as stated, much less are they used to symbolise ten Kingdoms. It 
must have been on the assumption that there was some relation 
between the '* toes " of the image and the ^ horns " of the beaet, that 
the toes came to be regarded as the representatives of so many 
kingdoms. A careful reading will however satisfy any intelligent 
man, that there is no connection, or relation, whatever between these 
two symbols. 

6th. Owr conclusian therefore follows, that there is no evidence to 
sustain the contention that Britain is one of the ten toes of the Great 
Gentile Image. And if it be correct that the Roman Empire was 
divided into ten Kingdoms at its dissolution, that significant fact has 
no bearing on the point at issue. The division in this last Empire is 
clearly shown not to be in the development of the toes, but in the 
internal constitution of iron and ciay, which would not resolve into 
one solid constituent. The toes are not Kingdoms, but are natural 
parts of the feet, being composed of the same matierials, which are 
taken by the commentators to mean that the Kingdom of the feet 
must have been composed ot tvio elements native and foreign. This 
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did not charaetetise the Kingdoms \Krhibh axose on the fall of the 
Roman Empire, for tkey were, for the most part, ethnio commnnities, 
amply resmning their indepeadenoe, after being freed from the 
Boman yoke. So then they were not the toes of miry clay and iron, 
bat something not noticed in the vision, which it is beyond the scope 
of this note to elaborate. 

LENDING TO MANY, BUT BORROWING OF NONE. 

Mr. Wilkinson tries to be sarcastic over this by designating it 
** stock-broking." Well, the Great Napolean also affected to put our 
nation into contempt by calling us a *' Nation of shopkeepers." He 
spoke a plain troth. Trade, commerce of all kinds, comes naturally 
to oor people, and while we taught the master of Europe that we 
were no less capable on the battle-field than at the desk or behind 
the counter, we have also demonstrated to the world that we can be 
both tradesmen and soldiers, both money brokers and diplomatists. 
It is true that notwithstanding the vast extent of our Empire, when 
compared with that of Rome, we live not by the tribute paid us by 
conquered nations, but by our own industry. Wherever we go, our first 
attention is turned to placing the soil of the land under contribution to 
our wants, instead of levying a tribute from the native population. By 
our trade, industry, and commercial enteiprise, we have, as a people, 
been enabled to collect an enormous amount of wealth. The land 
which, in Divine Providence, has become the Home-seat of our 
Empire, is so rich in minerals that its wealth is almost without limit. 
Our colonies also have proved immensely rich in products. The 
treasuries of the earth have been opened to us in a most liberal 
manner, while we have also been gifted with a knowledge and i^U 
in converting them into the most useful channels for the supply of 
the world's wants. By these means we have laid the civilised world 
under obligation to us, and have become wealthy by the traosactions. 

Many of the nations, in order to carry on their existence, have 
been compelled to borrow money, and ours was the market to which 
they naturally applied. Their wants have been supplied out of our 
stores, and the result now is that we have no less than tioerUp^ne 
nations in debt to us I Representing a sum of something like 2000 
millions sterliug,' lying at interest at an average of 6 per centum per 
annum, and yi^ding a yearly income of 120 millions sterliiig I Now 
it so happens that the Bible says of Israel that she shall " Lend unto 
many nations, but shall not borrow " from them ; and this incident 
in British history is a complete fulfilment of that promise made to 
Israel. But, say our opponents, " this was conditional on Israel's 
obedience." Against which sentiment we willingly oflfer no objection, 
for we have in a previous part shown that Israel must even 
now be in a state of obedience. That many years before the time 
of her national restoration to Palestine, Israel must be a God- 
fearing people ; and this is one of the marks by which we point out 
Britain as the modern representative of Ancient Israel. Britain being 
Israel then, the matter of obedience or disobedience is not in the 
question ; or, rather, Britain being a nation following the Divine 
forms of law and religion more completely than any other on the 
face of the wide globe, we see in this fulness of her basket and her 
store another clear evidence that the words of Divine prophecy tet'st \tt 
her in Deut. xximi, 11, 12—-" The Lotd Btia^ TM^^^x^Mfc i^AiKaAo^iiA^^ 
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goods, in the JrtM of thy body, and in tJw. fruit, of thy catUe, and in the 

the fruit of thy gromd And the Lord shall open unto 

thee his ffood treasures, the heaven to give thee rain onto thy land in 
his season, and to bless all the work of thy hand, and thou shall lend 
unto many nations, and thou shaU not borrow " This will doubtless 
be more conspicuously true of United Israel and Judah after restora- 
tion and acknowledgment. But it is eminently true of Britain 
to-day. She is plenteous in goods, more than any nation ; she 
is more plenteous in reproductive energy than any other nation ; she 
has had more of God's good treasures opened to her than any other 
nation ; of her only can it be said, she lends to many nations, yet 
does not borrow from foreigners. Mr. Wilkinson may sneer at the 
comments upon the facts, but he cannot dispute that the statements 
are true. If our comments are imprudent, and our opinions wrong, 
let Mr. Wilkinson correct us in logical form, and be not conUsak wiUi 
mere denunciation. 

CIRCUMCISION. 

Mr. Wilkinson supposes that wherever the descendants of the 
Ten Tribes may be found they must stiU be observing the rite of 
circumcision ; for, he says in a note to his second edition, *' We 
might ask our opponents it Anglo-Saxons be Israelites, naturally and 
nationally, what has become of circumcision, neglect of which cuts 
them off from their people ? " From such a question being submitted 
one would suppose that its proposer was ignorant of the facts of the 
case to which he refers. He points out, as in his mind an objection, 
that which should rather be accepted as a confirmation. If " the 
neglect of circumcision " would produce this effect, then we find in 
it a fulfilment of prophecy. Was not Israel cut off from her cove- 
nant with Jehovah ? Was Israel not disowned t Was she not 
divorced and expelled from Jehovah's Land ? (see Isaiah L , 1 ; Jer. 
iii., 8 ; Hos. ii., 2.) Yet Mr. Wilkinson objects to our case, liiat if 
what we say is true then Israel was '* cut off," that is, he finds an 
objection in the fulfilment of prophecy I Does not Paul (Rom. xL, 
15-21) affirm as a historical fact that some of Israel had been cat 
off ? But Mr. Wilkinson, singularly enough, forgets passages which 
seem to confiict with his private opinions. 

This was not, however, such a " cutting off " as severed them from 
their descent from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. They were not " cut 
off " from their natural parentage or ethnic relation to each other. 
They were still Israel, although Israel suspended from covenant 
blessings with the God of their fathers. But in spite of their cast 
out, disowned condition, they were " beloved for their lathers sakes." 
They were not finally cast away. They were cast away for a season 
until they should seek the Lord in the land of their exile, and while 
they were thus out of covenant it was impossible they should carry 
about with them the sign of the covenant, the seal of the Divine 
favour. 

This was the case with Ancient Israel of the Twelve Tribes 
when, for forty years, they were under punishment and Divine dis- 
pleasure in the wilderness while Moses was their leader. From t£e 
time they were placed under that curse until they entered the land 
of Canaan under Joshua, none of them were circumcised. This did 
I20t deprive them of their position in Abraluon. They were not by 
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this " cut oflf " from the title to their inheritance. On their entering 
the Land of Promise, however, they were all forced to submit to the 
operation. So that the neglect of circumcision does not denationalise, 
whatever Mr. Wilkinson may suppose it does. 

THE LOST TRIBES. 

Some of our opponents are so pusillanimous as to find fault with 
us for using so commonly the phrase '* The Lost Tribes." Mr. Clifford 
makes the following complamt about it : — " From- the frequent use 
of this phrase among the Anglo-Israelites one would imagine it 
occurred again and again in the Bible ; but it does not occur there 
even once." This is serious. But still what has that to do with tie 
question ? Suppose we chose some other name by which to distinguish 
them from the Jews, and called them the " Assyrian Captives," still 
we would be liable to the same charge. If we called them ** Divorced 
Israel," we should be no better. If we named them the " Tribes of 
the Dispersion," there would be the same fault to find. • Should we 
call them " the Kingdom 'of Israel," our amiable friends would tell 
us that it had ceased to be ; and so on. Indeed, it would be very 
dif&pult to find a name for them which those disposed to be hyper- 
critical could not say something nasty about. But Mr. CUfEord and 
his friends should know that we have neither made, nor have been 
the first to apply, the name "The Lost Tribes" to the House of 
IsmeL That name has been commonly used to designate the " Ten 
Tribes" for centuries. Ages ago the phrase was common in the 
language of preachers, and Milton has cast the idea in the following 
line in Paradise Regained : — 

'* Ten sons of Jacob, two of Joseph, lost." 
We have simply employed the words as they were bemg used before 
our subject was thought of. We have made no new use of them, but 
have just kept them as we found them ; if this be a fault, then we 
meekly bow acknowledging its justness. 

But were The Tribes of the Kingdom of Israel not lost ? Can 
Mr. ClifEord, denying the British to be those tribes, point to a people 
whom he can claim as being them ?- Can he, discarding our view of 
their history, trace those Israelites through the records of the nations, 
and to-day say, " there they are " ? If ne cannot do so, if for many 
years devout men, Jews and Christians, have been searching for the 
whereabouts of the " Lost Ten Tribes," how comes he to cavil with us 
for referring to them as " the Lost Tribes " ? If, as he says, " this 
phrase is a mere human invention, without any foundation whatever," 
why does he not blame the ** human inventors," who certainly were 
not the " Anglo-Israelites " ? 

But observe how terribly inconsistent is this objector. He 
tells us there is no foundation for the phrase, then he says that 
the tribes " were spiritually lost" and then he proceeds to affirm that 
" they are at this moment nationally unchristianised." That is just 
like saying, "The tribes are not lost, for the word lost in the 
Scripture use of it means spiritualUf lost; but although they are not 
spiritually lost, they are unchristianised" Again, he informs us that 
" lost means alienation from God," followed by the statement that 
Israel has never jet, since the captivity, been joined to Jehovah, and 
still he maintains that to be alienated from God is to be lost, yet he 
denies its applicability to the tribes who have been aIlen8i.tAdi:^is^^^^ 
since 721 B.C. 1 
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The facts, howerer, are just alter this manner — The Ten Tribes 
became spiritually lost, by whidi they lost their title to Jehov&h*s 
fayoor and protection, as well to their home in Palestine — ^they 
thus lost their worldly possessions and their national name, which led 
in the course of a few years to their loss of historical notice, of 
national pride of ancestry, and of known locality. It may be said of 
them in a word they became lott in every sense of the term. And 
although they cannot yet be said to have been nationally united to 
JehoY^, they have at least been historically *traced and locally 
found ; and their national recorery from alienation is a matter for 
whidti Jehovah will be enquired of by them, to do it for them, and he 
is daily being enquired of for that purpose now. 

ABOVE TWO THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED YEABS BEFORE 

CHRIST. 
Mr. Clifford is much indebted to Pinkerton's invaluc^le disserta- 
tion on the Scythians and Goths for some of his objections to oar 
arguments, and regretting his inability to quote largely from tins 
*' invaluable " volume, he remarks, *' I must, however, observe that, 
in his third chapter, he proves from ancient authorities that the 
Scythians, from whom the Sacas, or Saxons, or Sakita, sprung,^ were 
well known above 2200 years before the Ghrislian era ' 1 Perhaps 
this valuable, or invaluable, piece of history is supplied that we may 
judge of the genuineness of Mr. Clifford's auth^ties, and may at 
the same time observe how credulous he is wJhen things seem to be 
according to his way of thinking 1 Pinkerton asserts, and Mr. 
Clifford believes, "that the Scythians were ioeU hnoum above two 
thousand two hundred years before the Christicm era** Now did ever 
the critical J. B. Clifford. M. A., think of what period this must have 
been ? Let us see with what known events m sacred history this 
would agree. The DeUige was upon the earth 2348 B. o. Seher^ the 
ancestor of Abraham, was bom 2281 B.O. The Tower of Babel was 
commenced 2234 B.C., and The Dispersion ot manMnd is placed at 
2217 B.C. So that according to these critics the Scythians are proved 
from ancient authorities to have been well known, at least before the 
Dispersion I " To have been well known," must mean that they were 
a distinct and separate community, while as yet all mankind were 
unseparated, and of one tongue I May we not ask for the production 
of those authorities who can prove thia matter? Why are their 
names withheld. To whom were these Scythians known, and who 
has related the fact. By what were they known or distinguished 
from the undispersed family of man which began the erection dl 
Babel ? We thank Mr. Clifford for remincUng us of the Unes which 
he quotes — 

** The world is naturally averse 

To all the truth it sees or hears, 

But swallows nonsense, or a lie, 

With gfreediness and gluttony.** 

Were it not, however, for such gluttons as our objector, there 
might be less trouble with the world. There are some men whom the 
world seems to look upon as trusty guides in these matters, and those 
trusted persons are they who have in all ages nurtured this aversion 
to the uncovering of truth. They cling to their early opinions, and 
seem to dread all sorts of evils are approaching when some bold and 
nesolute man dares to disturb their slumber. 
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